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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE SIXTY-FIRST DISCOURSE : 
CHRYSEIS 
In this little dialogue it would seem that Dio had chosen 


for discussion the most unpromising of topics. Little as is 
known about Brisets, Homer at least tells us that when 


. AAgamemnon’s messengers came to fetch her she followed 


them unwillingly, but Chryseis, the involuntary cause of the 
quarrel out of which grew the /liad, is restored to the arms 


of her father without giving the slightest clue to her emotions 


or desires, Apart from the epithet “ fair-cheeked ” which 
she shares with Briseis, our only testimony regarding her 
personality is the tribute paid her by Agamemnon when he 
compares her with Clytemnestra to the disadvantage of the 
latter, a tribute, it may. be, inspired as much by arrogant 
pride as by passion. 

So far as is known, none of the Greek playwrights found 
in her story material suitable for dramatic treatment; yet 
Dio here undertakes the task of endowing this lay figure. 
with life. His partner in the discussion is not a colourless 
individual, as is often the case, merely providing the cues for 
further argumentation and meekly assenting to the con- 
clusions reached, but a woman with a mind of her. own; 
repeatedly raising logical objections and asking pertinent 
questions.. Her final utterance shows that, despite the dex- 
terity of Dio, she has some lingering doubts about the true — 
character of Chryseis. It is of course peculiarly fitting that . 
in treating such a topic as Chryseis the interlocutor should be: 
a woman, but that Dio should have cast a woman for such a 
role is of itself noteworthy, and there is such an atmosphere 
of verisimilitude surrounding the dialogue as to suggest that 
it may actually have taken place. ee 
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AIQN XPYZSOZTOMOx 


61. XPYSHIX 


A. "Enel Tuyxdvers ov paitiius érrawvotoa “Opnpov 
ovde, WOTEP OF moAAot, MmLOTEVOUTG, vH dd&y mpoc- 
mrouf Bavpalerv, 6 be Sewdraros éorw jobnoar 
708 mownTod, THY meph TO man TOV dvbpavmrey 
ejurrenpia, TAaAAG [Lev edowper, eb eBeres, Ta viv, 
TO TOv Baowrdwr Kat orparnyor, mept be pads 
yuvarKds oxepaueba TOV aixwarddray, émrolay. Tie, 
METOLNKE THY Guyarépa. rob lepéws, is evOds eu 
of) Kar’ dpxas THs, mowjoews. O pev yap “Aya- 
pepveny ov povov To €ld0s, dAAd Kat TOV TpOoTrov 
emauvety EouKE THS maudionns, Aeyen yap ws ovdev 
ein ras ppevas xetpwv Tis abrot yuvaikdos' SFAov 
dé ws exeivny oldpevos voy exew. 

Ti bé;" ovK dAAws Totro eipyke bia Tov épwra. 
sas ona 

"1detv dfvov" Kalrou Xademresrarov meiBew Tous 
ior Kal yap dmovootow ot moAAol Kal dpyi- 
Covrot padiws, Kal obdéroré daow ayardoba Kar’ 


LT 8é; Wilamowitz : el 8é. 











1 Cf. Iliad 1. 113-115, spoken in praise of Chrysets. 








DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE SIXTY-FIRST DISCOURSE : 
CHRYSEIS 


Dio. Since, as it happens, you praise Homer in no 
ordinary manner and you do not, like most persons, 
merely pretend to admire him, trusting to his reputa- 
tion, but instead have discerned that quality in the 
poet in which he is most effective, his acquaintance 
with the passions of mankind, let us, if you please, 
pass by all else for the moment, the fortunes of kings 
and generals, and turn our attention to just one 
woman among the captives, aiming to discover how 
the poet has depicted the daughter of the priest 
whom he has mentioned at the very beginning of his 
poem. For Agamemnon seems to praise not only 
the beauty but also the character of the young | 
woman, for he says that she is in no wise inferior in 
mind to his own wife 1—clearly believing that Cly- 
temnestra has intelligence. 

Interlocutor.. What vof it? Has he not said this. 
thoughtlessly, beguiled by his infatuation ? 

Dio. That is worth looking into ; and yet it is very 
difficult to convince men who are in love, for most 
of them are suspicious and easily angered, and they 
never admit that they are loved as they deserve by 
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agiav bo TOV epwpeven, dAAws Te Oray wa. Kpeir- 
Tous Tooobrov Kal ouvdvTes per” eovaias. 

Tatra dé al coup Baivew Tots patrous € epaorats. 

A. Hire odv arrovdatos 7} av 6 "Ayapeuveny, (opts 
eydyvmone mept abrhs, etre Tois toAAots dows, 
od pddiov davAnv odcav apéoau TOV TaLouTOY, OTE 
ayadiay drrodaPeiv. épe Oy Kab TdAda apev. 

3 Kat tive dAAnY dmdbedw ¢ éyeus Trapd ye ‘Opaipe 
Tob Tporou THs yuvauicds 5 ovdev yooiv memoinkev 
adrny mpdtrovoay 7) A€yovaav, aAdAa ovyh Te 
maTpl Swoueryy. . 

A. Ti yap; é« rev yevomever mept adrny ovK 
av TIS ovpBaror TH Sidvorav fui) Tavy adds pyde 
evnOws okoTev; 

"lows. 

A. IIdrepov obvt otchyueBa! Tov Xptonv axovons 
Tis Ouyarpds els TO oTpardiedov eAfety era 
Adrpav OrfLc. Ta, OTE Lara. kopilovra Tob Geot 

Kab To mAHOos icerevew Kal TODS BacAéas depeevat 
abriy, q Tovvayttoy exes Seopevns Tod TAT POS, 

4 i re OUvatTo, Bonletv; «i yap eorepye Tois mapot- 
ow  Xpvonis cal 7H “Ayapeuvove ovveivar iBov- 
Aero, odd€rro7’ dv eidero Xptons dua TH Ovyarépa. 
duty 7H Bactdet arexOdvecbar, odk ayvody Srrws 
elye mpos adryy. To yap. owvetvar T@ Bacired ryv 
Xpvontoa orepyoperny ovx irrov TO Xpion ouv- 
ébepev. Kal yap % ydopa Kat ro bepdv Kat adrds 


Idrepov obv Selden: more. 
2 oimpeba Heisite * : oldpeba. 





1 Cf, [iad 1. 12-16. 





THE SIXTY-FIRST DISCOURSE 


their beloved, especially when they are so superior 
in station to the objects of their passion and associate 
with them by virtue of authority. 

Int. That kind of thing, in my opinion, happens 
with lovers of the low sort. 

Dio. Well then, if Agamemnon was of the superior 
kind, he was right in his appraisal of the girl; but if 
he was no better than most men, it is not easy for a 
woman of low degree to please a man like him to the 
point of taking her to be noble. Well now, let us 
examine also the other points. 

Int. Why, what additional proof have you in Homer 
of the character of the woman? At any rate he has 
not depicted her as doing or saying anything, but 

rather as being silently handed over to her father. 

Dio. What! Could one not deduce her faculties 
of mind from what took place in connexion with her, 
provided one were to consider the matter in a manner 
not wholly superficial and foolish ? 

Int. Perhaps. 

Dio. Are we, then, to suppose that against the 
wishes of his daughter Chryses came into ‘the camp, 
bearing the fillets of the god along with the ransom, 
and besought the assembly and the kings to release 
her,! or, on the contrary, was it because she kept 
begging her father to aid her if he could? For if 
Chryseis was content with her situation and wished . 
to live with Agamemnon, Chryses would never have 
chosen at one and the same time to grieve hisdaughter 
and to incur the malice of the king, not being unaware 
of the king’s feelings toward her. For it was no less 
to the interest of Chryses that Chryseis should live 
- with the king, so long as he was fond of her, since the 

priest’s country, his sanctuary, and he himself had - 
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bro Tots “Axauois eyeyover, Kducetvos nv atray 
KUpLOS. ETL be mas Tmapax pha poev covers ovre 
HAVev odre epwepvynro mept Adtpwv, OTE ElKOS av 
XaAremesrepov hépery, xpovep dé voTepov Tis pev 
Adrrys éeddtrovos yeyevnerns, ovvnbeias be mpos 
TOV “Ayapeuvova mXetovos ; dexdrey yap eret Ths 
moAopkias Taora oupBivai pyow 6 TmounTyS, To 
wept TV dpigev Tob lepéws Kal THY Kopi nv TOV 
Adrpwy. Tas 5€ mepiotKous mores kat Tas éAdr- 
Tovas ixos ay edOds aAdvat Kar’ apyas Tob moA€- 
pov, av Sarhpyev a) Xpioa Kal TO bepov. 

OdvKotv 6 Adyos obros mony drorrtay emrLOei~ 
KYvoL TAs Xpvonidos, Td mpdrepov pev alypdAwrov 
oboay dvéxeobar, mpooddrws orepouevyny Tov Ta~ 
Tpos Kal THs watpidos, SveAPdvrwy dé déKa* éradv 
yaremas Pepew. 

A. Ke yé Kal Ta GAAa dcodoeuas’ oddé yap Tov 
TvXOVTA €pacriy dak yevowevov %Od asroAurety 
rats éXevPépais, por) Te ye Tov évdoEdrarov Kal 
mAovowwrarov, Baowda pev tov “EAAjvev Euprray- 
Tov, peyloTny de éyovra Stvauw év tots TdéTeE 
avOpwrrous, KUpiov dé od pdvov éxelvns, aAAd Kal 
ToO Tarpos Kal (Tis marpioos, edmilovra be Kpary}- 
oe dAiyou xpovov Kat Tis “Actas To yap “Idvov 
pavhurs elxev é€x moAAob, Kat pods SuepdAarrov 
abrny THY wédw, érreéjet ‘Be ‘obBels els paxny: Kal 
radra ot mapépyws éyovros mpos* atriy tod Baci- 

t béxa added by Reiske. 


2 ampds added by Bciske: 
| Strabo places Chrysa ae the oe of ihe Advamypiic 
G ulf, close to Cilla with which it is associated in /liad 1. 37-38. 


2 Dia accepts the term “ singular’? as a compliment to 
6 
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come under the sway of the Achaeans, and Aga- 
memnon was their sovereign. And, besides, how is 
it that immediately after her capture, at a time when 
she might be expected to be in greater distress, 
Chryses neither came nor made any mention of 
ransom, but rather some time later, at a time when 
her grief had diminished and her intimacy with 
Agamemnon had increased? For the poet says 
these things took place in the tenth year of the siege 
-—I mean the coming of the priest and the bringing 
of the ransom——while it is reasonable to suppose that 
the cities in the neighbourhood of Troy, and especi- 
ally the smaller ones, would have been taken in the 
very beginning of the war, and it is to this group that 
Chrysa and its sanctuary belonged.? 

Int. Then this reasoning of yours attributes to 
Chryseis very singular conduct, in that formerly she 
endured her lot as a captive, though newly robbed 
of her father and her country, but after ten years 
had passed she took it hard. 

Dio. Yes, at least if you listen to what else I have 
to say*; for it is not pleasant for free women to 
abandon even an ordinary man, once he has become 
their lover, to say nothing of the most illustrious and 
wealthy man, king of all the Greeks, a man who held 
the greatest power of all among the men of that day, 
who had authority over not merely Chryseis but her 
father and her country too, and who expected in a 
short time to become lord of Asia as well—for Ilium 
had long been in a bad way and its people were 
having difficulty in defending the city itself and no 
one went out for battle. And observe also that the 


Chryseis, but the interlocutor does not catch his meaning 
at once, 
aa 
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Aéws, aAAa Kat pavepads ouoroyobvros mpor ua 
Ths atrod yuvaices. Tooadra dmomTvovoay Kab 
THAUKatro, dyabd., Kal TO weyeorov epacryy ov 
jovov Baowréo peeyav Kal avopetov € ev odtyous, aAAd 
Kal véov Kal KaAdv, ws pnw “Ounpos r@ Ati 
mpocerdgey avrov, erreura. els éahwxviav didure- 
ih my matpida Kal ovvoikety évl Tadv dovrAwv 
7a "Ayapépvovos, el ye éweAre yapetoBau TOV 
eyyuplav Tw, TAS OUK dromov ; > 70 yep aiypdrw- 
tov elvar Kal did Tobro pw oTépyew Tov AaPdvra 
ovx tkavev. % yotv Bpsonis ayanay doce Tov 
‘ 


PAywddda, kal Taira é6v dnow dmoxreivas Tov dvopa 


b en) \ 4 > td ~ \ ? f 
avrhis Kat rods ddeAgdo’s. 7H 5é “Ayapeuvorr 
Towobrov ovddev éemémpakro mept tiv Xpvonioa. 

Kadds. odKotv éx t&v Adpuv Toure odK éBov- 


i AHO Xpvanis drome ppl fivau mapa Tod “Ayapep- 


voves, GrAd Xptons ratira. emparre Kal abroy" 7) 
elmrep ePovdero, adpoveatépa a av ein, Kal tov Adyov 
évavrioy «tras 7) Uréoxou. 

A. “AAN ody pnde Sienv Siedons, pact, mpiv 
> / 3 lanl 4 \ 4 ” 4 
appotépwv akotoa. Aéyers 57 coddv GvTa Tov 
oe 
Oxnpov; 

sa 

ows. 
> ~ \ \ > \ og uf \ \ fal 

A. Odxoty 7a pev adrov Aéyew olov, Ta S€é rots 
evrvyxdvova. Karadurety aicbdavecbas. todro dé ov 
Tov’ mdvu adijAwy éoriv. yap Xpvonis Kar’ 

1 réy Pflugk : Ady. 








1 Tliad 1, 118-115. 8 Ibid, 2. 477-478, 

8° Ibid. 19. 282-300. 

4 He only promised to deduce her character from Homer's 
words. The speaker may be as of the appraisal .of 
Chryseis in § 1. 
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king had no casual regard for her, but even openly 
admitted that he preferred her to his own wife. 
That she should spurn such numerous and excep- 
tional advantages, and in particular a lover who was 
not only a great king and had few who vied with him 
in valour, but was also young and handsome, as Homer 
says in comparing him to Zeus, and that she should 
then go to her native land, now a prize of war, and 
live as the wife of one of Agamemnon’s slaves—that 
is, assuming that she would wed one of the men of 
the district—is not that singular? For that she was 
a prisoner of war and for that reason did not care 
for the man who got her is not enough to explain 
her conduct. At any rate Briseis apparently loved 
Achilles, and that although, as she declares, it was 
he who slew her husband and her brothers.* But as 
for Agamemnon, nothing like that had been done 
regarding Chryseis. | 
Int. Very good. Then from this line of reasoning 
it follows that Chryseis did not wish to be parted from 
Agamemnon, but that Chryses was conducting these 
negotiations independently ; or else, if indeed she did 
wish it, she would be rather foolish and the case you 
have made out is contrary to what you promised.‘ 
Dio. Well now, as the saying goes, do not judge 
~a case before you hear both sides. Of course you 
speak of Homer as being .a man of wisdom ? 
Int. Possibly. 
Dio. Then you should assume that he tells some 
things but leaves others to the perception of his 
‘readers. But this is not one of the very obscure 
instances. For Chryseis at the outset apparently 


5 A familiar maxim supposed to obtain in Athenian law- 
courts. - wh tee 


VOL. Vv BQ ees eo 9 
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apyas pév, Ws eoiKev, Hydra péverv Tapa Ta 
> , > a > > ¢ \ ~ fa] ~ ” 
Ayapéepvovs 8? ds etrrov airias Kat rots Feots Set 
Font > ~ 
yapw or. pndevi Sobein r@v adoforépwv, adda 7d 
mdvrwv Baotre?, Kaxelvos ode apedAds exou mpos 
> 2 v b) Bg \ r ? 2 \ be 
Q avTNV' WOTE OUK EMPATTE TEPL AVTPWY. ETTEL OE 
Kove TO Tepl THY oiKiay THY TOO °’Ayapéeuvovos 
dmoia Hv, ws xaderd, Kal THY wudrnTa THS KAv- 
Taywiorpas Kat TO Opdoos, évrada édoBetro tiv 
eis 76 "“Apyos dduéw. Kat rov wev dArov ypdovov 
mapéueve orepyovoa tows Tov “Ayapeuvova: dre bé 
icy 4 tn £ SA \ PS) / A rd € ) 
Hv mpos TéAet 6 mrdAcuos Kat duepper Adyos ws ob- 
/ ~ 
Kére Suvyjoovra. mAciw xpdvov avréxew of Tpdes, 
> , a? VN x LA a” \ e 
od mrepieewe TOO “[Aiov Hv dAwow. der yap ds 
TO TOAD Tods VuK@Vvras vrepnddvovs yuyvopévous' 
Kat THY Sevadauoviay téTe .GAdov loyvovoay Thy 
mept TOV Dedv,® drav modcudaw of dv@pwrot. 
10 Acad radra éxddee Tore Tov marépa Kat Setobae 
ar) A. 2 2 s , ¢. 
tov ’Ayaidy éxdAevev: ervvddvero ydp, ws eouxer, 
drt éyuvarkoxparobyro of “Arpeidar Kal petlov 
edpdvouv Trav avdpav TrovTwv at yuvatkes, odk ert 
I\r t > Ard \ ‘ BY ee € Pn ,- 
KaAAe pdvov, GAAA Kal Thy dpyjv abrais vowl- 
fovea mpoojKces waddrov. rods wev yap Tledo- 
midas Te elvar Kat émrjdAvdas ris “EXAdS8os, adral 
4 
dé “Ayaides, Tuvddpew Ovyardpes cai Andas. 6 
dé Tovddpews evdoEos yv cal BaotAeds ris Lardp- 
ye fo A : 
Ts, Bore Kai THY “EAédvnv bid. tobro éuvjnorevoay 





1 wyvouevous Dindorf : ‘yevopévovs. 
10 : 
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was content to remain with Agamemnon for the 
reasons I have named, and she was grateful to the 
gods that she had not been given to any of the less 
illustrious persons, but rather to the king of all, and 
also that he was not indifferent toward her; and 
so she made no move regarding ransom. But when 
she heard what conditions were like in the house of 
Agamemnon, how disagreeable they were, and when 
she heard also about the cruelty of Clytemnestra and 
about her. boldness, then she looked with dread to 
her arrival in Argos. Moreover, although she had 
hitherto remained. with Agamemnon, possibly for 
love of him, still when the war was near its close and 
a report was current that the Trojans no longer would 
be able to hold out, she did not wait for the capture 
of Ilium. For she knew that in general men who are 
_victorious grow arrogant, and that the time when 
religious scruples are more potent is when men are 
at war, 

For these reasons at that juncture she summoned 
her father and bade him entreat the Achaeans ; for 
she learned, it would appear, that the Atreidae were 
dominated by their wives and that the wives felt 
themselves superior to these men, not alone because 
of their beauty, but also because they believed that 
the right to rule belonged rather to themselves. For 
the Atreidae were descendants of Pelops and new- 
comers in Greece,! whereas they themselves were 
women of Achaia, daughters of Tyndaretis and 
Leda.’ Now Tyndareiis had been illustrious and king 
of Sparta, and so not only had Helen on this account 
been courted by the noblest. among the Greeks, but 


1 Tradition made Pelops a native of Phrygia in Asia Minor, 





2 rdv Gedy Pflugk : tov Oedv. 
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ot dproroe Tay “BAAjvav Kal Bon Boe WMLOTAY « 
mpos dé ToUrous adeAdat Kaoropos Kat TloAvded- 
Kous Hoar, ot Ards matdes evopicbnoay Kat Beat 


; pexpe vov mace Soxodou dia THY Ovvapv Hv Tore 
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eaxov. Tay wey yap év TeAorovjow mpoetxov" 
rev be é€w Iedorovijaou | peyiorTn Ouvapus nv 
repl ras “A@yvas, Kal radrnv kabetAov emLoTpa~ 
revoavtes Onodws Bacwrevovros. ere dé averfuds 
éyeyover atrois MedAdaypos 6 tav ‘EAAjver 
dpLoros. : 

Tatra poev ovv ovK ymloraro 7 Xpuonis, TO 0€ 
Ppdvnpa KOVE TOV yvvauscdy Kal TV ‘Edevny 
emeylypwokev dgov Orrepeixe Too dvSpos WOTE 
eretbn Ta, mept THY. ’Aotay peydAa Tove dud Te 
ywpas aperny Kat 780s avOpmirreav Kal ypnud- 
TOY, Kareppovnaev ov rob MeveAdov povov, aAAd 
Tob re Ayapieuvovos Kal Supmdons Tis “HAAdéos, — 
Kad rabra ciheto a avr’ éxeivany. O ev oty Mevédaos 
Kal mporepov wrreike tTept mdvro 7TH “EAévy Kal | 
vorepov «iAndws aixuddwrov opus eVepdrrevev’ fe) 
dé “Ayapeuvenv dua, Thy apxny em apo pevos THY 
KAvrarpviorpav Arijpacer,” ware Ojrov 7) qv OT ovK 
avéEowTo aAdjAwv, add’ éootro Tovatra ayedov 

1 darepetye| drepeide Arnim. 
2 Aripacer| hripaler Arnim. 





ee eee 


1 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 3. 10. 8-9, lists thirty-two 
suitors, adding that, on the advice of Odysseus, Tyndaretis 
exacted an oath that they stand by whoever might be chosen 
to wed Helen, in case any one should wrong him in his mar- 
riage rights... 

? According to tradition Leda bore Castor and Clytem- 
nestra to Tyndaretis, Polydeuces and Helen to Zeus. 
3 Helen had been carried off by Theseus and Peirithotis. 
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they had sworn to render aid in case of need.! Be- 
sides, these women were sisters of Castor and Poly- 
deuces, who had come to be regarded as sons of 
Zeus,’ and who to this day are deemed gods by all. 
men because of the power they acquired at that time. 
For not only were they pre-eminent among the 
dwellers in the Peloponnese, but among those outside 
the Peloponnese the greatest power was that of 
Athens, and Castor and Polydeuces had overwhelmed 
that city in a campaign which they made in the reign 
of Theseus.? Furthermore, Meleager, the noblest 
among the Greeks, had been a cousin of theirs.‘ 
Now though Chryseis did not know these things, 
she did hear of the proud spirit of the women, and 
she learned how far above her husband Helen stood— 
so far that, when Helen heard of the great advantages 
of Asia, due alike to excellence of soil and size of 
population and abundance of riches, she came to 
scorn, not only Menelaiis, but Agamemnon too and 
Greece as a whole and she chose the one in preference. 
to the other. Now Menelatis had been accustomed 
to yield to Helen in everything before her elopement, 
and also, when later on he took her captive, he was 
kind to her in spite of all ®; but Agamemnon, puffed 
up because of his position as commander, had dis- 
paraged Clytemnestra, and so it was clear that they 
were not going to get along well together, but. that 
instead there would be just about such actions as 


4 Meleager’s mother was Leda’s sister. The Calydonian 
boarhunt, of which he was the hero, was popular with both 
‘poet and artist. SE agers 

5 Aristophanes, Lysistrata 155-156, says that when Troy 
was taken Menelatis was so moved by Helen’s beauty that 
he let fall the sword with which he meant to slay her. He 
treats her with marked courtesy in the Odyssey. 
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1 A reference to Clytemnestra’s slaughter of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra ; cf. § 15 and Aeschylus’ dgamemnon. 
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THE SIXTY-FIRST DISCOURSE 


came to pass.'| Nor was Chryseis pleased when 
Agamemnon said what he did, moreover publicly in 
the assembly of the Achaeans, namely, that he prized 
her more than his own wife and thought her not 
inferior to her, for Chryseis knew that such talk 
breeds envy and jealousy. Then too, she observed 
Agamemnon’s character and saw that he was not 
stable but arrogant and overbearing, and she calcu- 
lated what he would do to her, a captive, when he 
ceased to desire her, seeing that he referred to his 
wife, queen though she was and the mother of his 
children, in such disparaging terms. For though 
foolish women delight in their lovers when they are 
seen to disparage all other women, those who are 
sensible discern the true nature of the man who acts 
or talks that way. 

And at the same time Chryseis was aware that he 
was insolent too in his treatment of herself, and that 
too at a time when he was most in love with her. 
For example, that he should so roughly have driven 
off the father of his beloved, instead of sparing him 
on her account, to say nothing of his not having 
soothed the old man by saying that his daughter had 
nothing to fear from him, but, on the contrary, not 
only threatening him but also speaking slightingly 
of Chryseis by saying, 

But Vil not free her ere old age o’ertakes 


Her far from home, at Argos, in our house, 
Plying the loom and visiting my couch.’ 


What overweening insolence |! Why, what would he 
have done later on, seeing that. while still in love 
he talks of her in such a fashion? Therefore, to 


2 Mad 1, 29-81. 
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guard against these things and to forecast them is 
the mark of a woman by no means ordinary. How- 
ever, to my way of thinking, what happened in Argos 
both to Cassandra and to Agamemnon himself! re- 
vealed that Chryseis was a sensible woman to have 
saved herself from these disasters. Accordingly, 
that neither passion nor kingly station nor those 
things which are deemed glorious and good turned 
her head, young though she was, and that she did 
not plunge into perilous ventures and a disordered 
house and envy and jealousy—these are the marks 
of a prudent woman, one truly worthy of being — 
daughter of a priest, nurtured in the house of a 
god, 

Int. How so? Do you mean that these are the 
reasons why Agamemnon thought her wise ? 

_ Dio. By no means, for it is not likely that she said 
any such thing to him; rather that he formed his 
judgement on the basis of her conduct in. general. 

Int. Why, then, does not the poet say that she 
departed in gladness, just.as he says that Briseis 
departed in sorrow ?? 

Dio. Because in this too she was showing her 
prudence, her aim being not to exasperate Aga- 
memnon or drive him to contentiousness. However, 
the poet makes the situation plain in the passage in 
which he says she was restored by Odysseus to her 
father beside the altar : 


Thus having said, he placed her in his arms, 
And. he rejoicing took his darling child.’ 
For, methinks, if she were sorrowing, her father 
would not be receiving her “ rejoicing ” ; nor, per- 
8 Tbid. 1. 446-447, ete 
; BS keg ; D7: 
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chance, would the poet have called her ‘ ‘ darlirig” 
unless she loved her father dearly for what had taken 
place. 

Int. Very well ; yet why did Chryseis reason thus 
rather than Chryses on his own account ? 

Dio. Because it was to be expected that what 
concerned Clytemnestra would hold greater interest 
for Chryseis; but even if it was her father who 
reasoned. thus and she agreed with him and followed 
his advice, that was no trifling feat either. At any 
rate most women in their folly are more devoted to 
their lovers than to their parents. 

Int. Why, then, if she really was sensible, did she 
not try to prevent Chryses from appealing to Aga- 
memnon publicly, in order that he might be less 
angry ? 

Dio. Because she knew that, though in private 
lovers desire in every matter to gratify their pas- 
sion, they are sometimes embarrassed in the presence 
of the crowd, and she believed that the fillets of the 
god had a certain power with the people, as proved 
to be the case.! 

Int. Still here is something that troubles me. . How 
did it happen that Agamemnon not only fell in love 
with the priest’s daughter at the time in question, 
but afterwards with Cassandra too, a divinely EDIE 
and holy maid ?? 

Dio. Because this too is a sign of pride and wanton- 
ness—to desire the forbidden and rare rather than 
the easily obtainable. 


1 Cf. Iliad 1. 22-93. 
* Loved by Apollo, Cassandra received from him the gift 
of prophecy. 
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Int. 1 do not gainsay that Chryseis was prudent, 
if these things took place as you claim. . 

Dio. Would you rather hear how they assuredly 
did take place, or how it would be well for them to 
have taken place ? 
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THE SIXTY-SECOND DISCOURSE - 
ON KINGSHIP AND TYRANNY 


Tue complimentary address contained in §§ 1 and $3 of our 
Discourse could hardly have been intended for any one but 
Trajan. Yet the document is so abrupt in both beginning 
and ending and so brief when compared with the four treatises 
on kingship supposed to have been addressed to Trajan 
(Or. 1-4) that it is difficult to imagine that it ever was de- | 
livered as a distinct entity in the form in which we have it, 
It is of course conceivable that we are dealing with a frag- 
ment of a fifth speech on kingship addressed to the much- 
enduring Trajan, but it is more likely that we have before 

us a variant version of a portion of one of the addresses just 

mentioned. Dio himself makes it plain (Or. 57. 10-12) that 
on occasion he took the liberty of repeating to other hearers 
speeches previously delivered before “ the Emperor.” On 
such an occasion he doubtless felt free to modify the original 
wording, and such a procedure would explain the existence 
of certain doublets in his text. We may conjecture that. his 
editor, finding the substance of Or. 62 imbedded in such a - 
variant version of one of the four speeches to which we have 
referred and not wishing to discard it, gave it independent 
existence here. Finally, it may be noted that, though the 
second element in the title, tyranny, is not specifically men- 
tioned in our document, it is dealt with in Or. 3, and also 
that there is a notable similarity between Or. 3. 10 and 
Or, 62. 3. 
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THE SIXTY-SECOND DISCOURSE: ON 
KINGSHIP AND TYRANNY 


Anp indeed, if a person is not competent to govern 
a single man, and that too a man who is very close to 
him, in fact his constant companion,! and if, again, 
he cannot. guide a single soul, and that his own, how 
could he be king, as you are,? over unnumbered 
thousands scattered everywhere, many even dwelling 
at the ends of the earth, most of whom he has not 
even seen and never could see, and whose speech he © 
will not understand? Why, it is as if one were to say 
of the man with vision so impaired that he cannot 
see even what lies at his feet but needs some one to 
lead him by the hand, that he can reach with his eyes 
the most distant objects, like those who at sea behold 
from afar both the mountains and the islands; or 
as if one were to say of the man who cannot make 
himself heard even by those who stand beside him, 
that he is able to speak so as to be heard by whole - 
communities and armies. In fact, the intellect has 
something comparable to vision—as vision, when it 
is ruined, can see nothing even of what is very near, 
although when in health it can reach sky and stars, 
just so the mind of the prudent man shows itself 


competent to direct all men whatsoever, whereas the —— 


nind of the fool cannot protect a single: heelys his 
own, or a single household. 


2 Presumably Tr vajan ; ; cf. §3 and Introduction.” : 
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‘Fake, for example, most men who hold unbridled 
power—because they have the power to obtain every- 
thing, they crave everything; because justice is 
lodged in their hands, for this reason they are unjust ; 
because they do not fear the laws, they do not even 
believe in their existence; because they are not 
compelled to labour, they never cease their luxurious 
living ; because no one defends himself when mal- 
treated, they never cease maltreating ; because they 
lack no pleasure, they never get their fill of it; 
because no one censures them openly, they miss no 
occasion for unjust criticism ; because no one wishes 
to hurt their feelings, for this reason they display 
ill-temper toward everyone ; because they have it 
in their power to do anything when enraged, for this 
reason they are continually ina rage. On the other 
hand, the good ruler, such as you are, practises the 
opposite conduct—he covets nothing for the reason 
that he feels he has everything ; he is sparing in his 
pleasures for the reason that he would lack for no 
pleasure he might crave ; he is more just than any 
other man inasmuch as he provides justice for all ; 
he delights in labour because he labours of his own 
accord ; he cherishes the laws because he does not 
fear them. 

Moreover, he is right in reasoning so. For who 
needs ampler wisdom than he who deliberates on so 
many matters? Who needs stricter justice than he _ 
who is superior to the laws ? Who needs more stead- 
fast self-control than he to whom anything is per- 
missible ? Who needs greater courage than he who 
is the preserver of all? Furthermore, he who is to 
govern many others needs, not only very great outlay 
of wealth, but also armies, both infantry and cavalry, 
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1 Assurbanipal, last of the great Assyrian rulers, 668~625 
u.c. Herodotus (2. 150) speaks only. of his wealth; Dio’s: 
account. of his effeminacy and indolence may have. been 
drawn from Ctesias. See Diodorus Siculus 2. 23-28, , 
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and in addition fortifications, ships, and engines of 
war, if he is to control his subjects, defend himself 
against the foe, and, should some one try to revolt 
from his authority, reduce him to subjection. How- 
ever, to control one’s self is of all things least costly, 
least difficult, least dangerous ; for neither costly © 
nor laborious nor precarious is the life of the man 
of self-control ; yet for all that, though so desirable, 
it is naturally the most difficult. thing of all. 

For instance, the famous Sardanapallus, whose 
name is a by-word, held Nineveh and Babylon as well, 
the greatest cities that had yet existed, and all the 
nations which occupy the second continent,* as far as 
. what are called the uninhabited parts of the earth, 
were subject to him ; but to kingship he could lay no 
claim, no more than could some rotting corpse. For 
. the fact is, he neither would nor could take counsel 

or give judgement or lead troops. On the contrary, 
it was his custom to slip away into the women’s 
quarters in his palace and there sit with legs drawn 
up on a golden couch, sheltered by purple bed-hang- 
ings, just like the Adonis who is lamented by the 
women,® his voice shriller than that of eunuchs, his 
neck lolling to one side, his face pale and twitching 
from indolence and living in the shade, his body livid, 
his eyes upturned as if he were being throttled—in 
short, one whom it would be impossible to distinguish _ 
from his concubines. And yet for a time, as it seemed, 

2 Asia. 

3 As early as the fifth century Athenian women honoured 
him’ with a two-day festival in which the lament was pro- 

minent; cf. Aristophanes, Lysistrata 389. A. celebration 
in Alexandria forms the background of Theocritus’ fifteenth 
idyl; ef. also Bion’s Lament in Edmonds, (reek Bucolic. 
~ Poets (L.C.L.), pp. 386-395. . 4 
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elk) hepopevny, Womep vady diya KvBepvijrou woA- 

dKis dAwpevnv undevos Karéyovros év TH TeAdyet 
Kara TUYNV, evdlas émexovons: Errevra, dA’yos KAv- 

7 dwv eraplels Kal padiws ev Kia éréxAvoev. Kal 

87 Kat dppa (ety gorw ovdevds Hvioyodvros év 
ayOve peuPdowevov, 6 viens wev odK dy Tore TUYOL, 
raparre, dé Kal amdAdvor Tov eyyds dyAov Tov 
beardv. 

Otre yap ddpav Baoureds eora more, ov HaMov 
0 Tuprds TYE HOY 6608 yevour dv, ore aOLKOS, Ov 
pGAAov 4) avery oKolos Kab dvicos dAAov Tpoo~ 
dedpevos Kavovos, obre detAds, od wdrdov H Adwv 
edddou AaBav foxy 7 7 aidypos Knpoo Kal pohiBdou 
pahaxcdrepos. rim, 8 Loyuporépas éykparelas 
mpoonKkoy’ 7 T@ mAcioTrwyv wev HOovd@v ev jéow 
Cavri, mActora b€ mpdypara Soucobvre, ehayiorny © 
dé oyoAny dyovr., trép peyiorwy S€ Kal mAciorwv 
ppovrilovre; 

mpOnRey Paper ius: apooqKer. 





4 Nineveh. fell in 612 B.C., Some years after the death 6 
Assurbanipal. The story of Sardanapallus, as told by Ctesias, 
however, is not that of the historical ruler. In the Greek 
account Sardanapallus was the last king of the Assyrians, 
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he maintained his empire,! though it was drifting aim- 
lessly, just as, for instance, a ship without a helmsman, 
roving on the sea, with no one in control, as fate 
directs, so long as fair weather holds ; then, should 
a little sea arise, even a single wave easily swamps it. 
Yes, and one may also see a chariot, with no one 
holding the reins, wobbling crazily in a race, a chariot 
which, while it could never win a victory, nevertheless 
throws into confusion and even works destruction in. 
the mob of spectators near the course. 

Nay, there will never be a foolish king any more 
than there could be a blind guide for a traveller ; 
nor an unjust king any more than a crooked, uneven 
measuring-rod needing a second rod to set it straight ; 
“nor a timid king any more than a lion with the spirit 

of a deer, or than iton softer than wax or lead. On 
the contrary, to whom appropriately belongs a sterner 
self-control than to him who lives surrounded by the 
greatest number of pleasures, who administers the 
greatest number of affairs, who has the least leisure, 
and who is concerned over the greatest and most 
numerous problems ? 


who burned himself together with his treasures and soacapines 
when he foresaw the capture of Nineveh. 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD DISCOURSE : 
ON FORTUNE (1) 


Tue authenticity of this encomium on Fortune was denied 
long ago by Emperius, and his judgement has been re- 
affirmed by Arnim. The criteria are stylistic: there is a 
notable disregard of hiatus, a phenomenon not to be expected 
of an able sophist in a composition such as this—Arnim cites 
. the particularly objectionable passage in § 5: qoddd 8€ adry 
€xovca xpdpara coudra adpd quayuevy edrjpuoce tH ypadi— 
‘and the subject matter is treated in a dul and uninspired 
fashion. The one redeeming feature of the document is the 
anecdote, elsewhere recorded only by Sextus Empiricus, of 
Apelles and his sponge. 

Although Tyché appears in Hesiod’s Theogony among the 
progeny of Tethys and Oceanus and is occasionally named 
by poets of later date, notably Pindar, the personification 
seems not to have taken firm hold upon Greek imagination. 
With the Romans, however, the case was different, and 
Tyché in her Latinized form, Fortuna, received ample 
honours as a deity in many parts of the Empire, being In- 
timately associated with the ruling house. 
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LEP! TYXHS WPQTOL AOTOX 


Or dvipwror €oikact mpos TH véNny SraretoPau 
év Tpomrov of mA€ovres mpos TOUS avépous Tovs 
popods™ dopevor yap mpooxaprepobar TD Spouen, 
kal” ofs av 6 dvewos Toph, exetvow™ FAOov drrou 
HOchov, of be dtroneupbevres € ev meAdyet peow parny 
odvpovrau: otras obv Kad rhs TUXNS Trapovans ev 
yaipew Kal 7decPat Tovs dvOpestrous, | fray Trapovons 
dé Avmnyv eye Kal aropiav. mdvra yap ex THs 
Saimovos TavTnS: Kal yap TO dmopov evaopov Pai- 
verau’ Kal 70 dabevés ioyupov Kal TO aloypov KaAdv 
Kat } qevia yiyverat tAobros. 

Toyns yoov év Baddrry yevowerns edmAocet vats 
Kal ev dept pavetons evTUXEL yewpyos. Kal yvyt 
yeynbev o b710 THS roxns aiepoupevn” “et b€ dmoNizrot 
TUN, Teplerow® ws ev TAdW TH OHpaTL. obrE yap 
el A€you Tis, EvdoKYLE?,” OUTE Ef TpadTTOL TIS, ETL- 
Tuyyavet, ode Sdedds TL Edpvt yeveobat amoAurov- 
ons TuyNS. Tad’TyS yap [47 mrapovons oun 7AGe° 
maiSeta ovde dMo Tr ayabdr. dAAd pny iat apern 
Tore Epywy evecev Oavpdlera, drav maph Tuy: et 


! dopovs Reiske: ododpovs. 
2 «at deleted by Arnim. 
+ exeivou] exe? re Arnim. 
. patverar deleted by Arnim. 
5 aiwpoupéeryn Emperius : : yewpyoup.ern, : 
8 wepievow with UBM: mepiinow PH, wepieorw. Emperius. 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD DISCOURSE : 
ON FORTUNE (1) 


MANKIND seems to feel toward Fortune as sailors do 
toward the winds that waft them on their way; for 
sailors gladly and with vigour apply themselves to 
their course, and those who have the breeze reach the 
port for which they aimed, while those who are aban- 
doned by it in the midst of the open sea lament to no 
avail; so too when men have Fortune with them 
they rejoice and are glad, but when she is absent they 
are grieved and distressed. Yes, everything is the 
work of this goddess, for indeed when she is present 
the difficult appears easy, the weak strong, the ugly 
beautiful, and poverty turns to wealth. 

For instance, when Fortune comes at sea a ship has 
fair sailing, and when she shows herself in the atmo- 
sphere a farmer prospers. Moreover, a man’s spirit 
rejoices when uplifted by Fortune, yet should Fortune 
fail, it goes about inits body asinatomb. For neither 
does a man win approval if he speaks, nor does he 
succeed if he acts, nor is it any advantage to have 
been born a man of genius when Fortune fails. For 
when she is not present learning is not forthcoming, 
nor any other good thing. Why, even valour gains 
recognition for its achievements only when Fortune 





? eddoxiue? PH: : énauvelv Soxet UBM, edrope? Sonny. 
8 odk Fade] od mpage. Gasda. 
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be ddebein povn, Adyos €ori xahob mpdyparos 
dimpaxros. avTn Tohepobvrav pe €oTt vlen Kal 
elpyyny ayovT@v op.dvoua Kal yapovvTan edvova Kat 
epebvroov Hdovr) Kat GAws 7 emt TavTt T@* -yLyvo- 
pevep edrrpayica.. 

3 Div éray Karahinn TUX), TOTE Kal celeron Kal 
Tpeper Kal Ta én adris Kadd Svappurrret: al® (Toto 
vas voona, pa mapovans ruxns.” ws yap* vats 
elf péperau Kal Tayd Bubilerae, KuBepvyjrov orEpo- 
pen, Kal ws reixn KaTémEce Dewediov movnodvrwy, 
otTw Wdnis «ts pbopav 6An ywpe? omdvee TOXTS. 
"Avail more rots Piyropow 7ducnOnoav* Kab HYyETo 
Anpoobérys, ovicere THs TUXNS émaKkoTrovons Tas 
AGivas. €ol be Soxet Kal odpaves rixnv Exe, 
iad atbpiav exn, 7) oKdros. 

‘Opav de XPT Kal TO EdLYavov adr. 77 yotv 
Tis eKTEDOY ves €v meAdyeu evrropnoe rob Chy, 
eMovons TUXNS a£tov bé eimeiv Kal rO- oupBav 
eae) Tijs TOXNS “Aref TO Cwypddy. os yap 
Adyos, t Lararov ody! ef épyacias ddd. eK mrohépou 
érroter’ tyndds Hf iy TO aby eve Kal emaveoTos Kab TA 
Ora Spbvos Kal Spyuds Tas owpecs, ws EK ToOAeLov 
Tapa, Tov é€k Tot Sdpdpou Oupov ev Tals opeow 

exw, of dé awddes brepepovro’ ev TH adept, picpa 


1 rw Bally: 76. 2 Scappirrret> Kal] diappirreirau Reiske. 

* rodro yijs . . . TUYNS deleted by van Herwerden. 

* ds yap Budé, as dé Wilamowitz : dbomep. 

5. rots Piropow 7duKyOqoav Capps, els pryjropas 78ixncay Em- 
perius : els _piiropas noccyOnoay, 

8 Sadrav Dindorf : : doTe ay. 

” bmepeporvro Arnim : émep€povro or avedepovro. 





: ‘Though the text is corrupt, the allusion seems to refer 
to the Harpalus affair, Several Athenian politicians were 
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is present; on the other hand, if valour should 
be left to itself it is just a word, productive of no 
noble action. In time of war Fortune means victory ; 
in time of peace, concord; at a marriage, goodwill; 
with lovers, enjoyment—in short, success in each and 
every undertaking. 

When Fortune deserts a land, then that land is 
shaken and trembles and tosses the lovely things 
upon it in all directions—this too a disease of the 
earth, Fortune not being present. Again, as a ship 
moves aimlessly and founders quickly when deprived 
of a pilot, or as fortifications crumble when founda- 
tions are damaged, so a city goes to. utter ruin for 
lack of Fortune. Athens was once wronged by its 

orators and Demosthenes was haled to prison,’ all 
because Fortune no longer was watching over Athens. 
But, methinks, even the sky has Fortune, when it has 
clear weather instead of darkness. 

But one should consider also the resourcefulness 
of the goddess. For example, there have been times 
when a man who had fallen overboard from a ship at 
sea was able to save his life because Fortune came 
to his aid.. Moreover, what happened to Apelles the 
painter because of Fortune deserves recounting.? 
For, as the story goes, he was painting a horse—not 
a work-horse but a war-horse. Its neck was high and 
arched, its ears erect, its eyes fierce, like one come 
not from work but from war, with the spirit of the 
charge in their glance, and its feet were rising in the 


suspected of embezzlement and Demosthenes was even 
lodged in prison. oes erg, 

2” Apelles flourished in the time of Philip and Alexander, 
His fame as a painter was such that many stories gathered 
about his name; this particular story is recorded also by 
Sextus Empirieus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 1. 28. 
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bavovres d ave. Lgpos THS VHS. Kato jloxos exparet 

Tob xadwod, TO TrOAcuLKOV odhevpo. Tob inrmou amo 

purijpos ayywv. damavra dé exovons Tijs etx vos 

eoucdra eAevarev ddpob xXpOma., olov av yevouro 
puyévros aiparos Kal vypod Kara ouvext) pitw, 

Sucbxovros pev too dobuaros 70 bypov TOV OTO- 

pdrov, apilovros d€ TH Kom} TOD TVEUUATOS, ata 

be emippawvovans TO adp@ Ths ék Tod yadwod 

UBpews. od on) _ebmrépet ypapew immov dadpov 

KEKLNKOTOS eV aya. daropéav d€ él tA€ov, Tédos 

dmakynoas évéoetoe mept Tovs Xadwods TH ypapn 

THY omoyyidy. mona d€ avrn éxouod. Xpawaro. 

éoukdTa ape Hwayweva eprjppooe TH ypapi TO 

XpOpa. “AmeAAgjs dé fdwr é€ exdpn TQ €v Gmoyvaboet 

TOXNS epyw Kat érédecev od 81a ris Téyvns, GAAG 

dia THs TUXNS halla ypapny. 

6 Tt de dAdo ‘Hpakdéa peylorov éroinaey; aAAd. 
yap Kat Adovra dyEas émm€e kal mrnva C@a ediwke 
Tob depos, Kal Tob éXovs 7TIv Udpay adeirero, 
ouvrpipas abris Tas Kepadds, Kal OvK epoBnoev 
adrov 6 mepl TOV "Epdparvbov Kdmpos, dAAd. Kal emt 
Ty éomépav HAGE Kal Tob ekel huTot Tov KaprroVv 
EKOLLUOE. T'npudvou be Tas Bdas adeidero KaAds 
ovoas, Kal Avopndn Tov Opaka evouternae t tmrmmoLs 
atrov dubdvan, | ey) dvOpurrous, éobieuy, rds TE *Apa- 
Covas, ore elev _yovaires, Weygev. amavra 6é 
Taira émparrev érouevns adT@ Tvyns. 


1 rH ypagh Reiske: ris ypadis. 


or 


1 Our author has here listed eight of the famous “* labours ” 
of Heracles. The remaining four were the capture of the 
Cerynean hind, the cleaning of the Augean stables, the van- 
quishing of the Cretan bull, and. the theft of Cerberus, 
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air, touching the ground lightly one after the other. 
Moreover, the driver had a firm grip on the reins, 
throttling the martial gallop of the horse in mid- 
career. But though the picture had everything true 
to life, there was lacking a colour wherewith to depict 
froth such as there would be when blood and saliva 
have mixed in constant intermingling, the panting 
breath driving before it the moisture of the lips and 
forming froth because of laboured breathing, while 
the cruel bit spattered blood upon the froth. So, 
then, Apelles knew not how to represent froth of a 
horse wearied in action. But as he was more and 
more perplexed, finally in a fit of desperation he 
hurled his sponge at the painting, striking it near 
the bit. But the sponge, containing as it did many 
colours, which when taken together r esembled bloody 
froth, fitted its colour to the painting. And at the 
sight Apelles was delighted by what Fortune had 
accomplished in his moment of despair and finished 
his painting, not through his art, but through the aid 
of Fortune. 

Again, what else was it that made Heracles most 
mighty? Why, he not only throttled and choked to 
death a lion, pursued winged creatures of the air, 
ejected the “Hydra from the swamp, crushing its 
heads, and refused to be frightened by the boar which 
haunted Erymanthus ; he even journeyed to the 
West and bore away the fruit of the tree which grew 
there. Moreover, he carried: off the cattle of Ger- 
yones, fine animals that they were, admonished 
Diomedes the Thracian to give his horses grain, not 
men, to eat, and proved the Amazons to be mere 
women.!. But all these exploits he was able to 
accomplish because Fortune attended him. 
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7 "Eyes. 8° od Kars ovee Ta TOV TaAMdY aiviy- 
para mepl abray. ob ev yap emi Evpod eornaav 
adrny, ot Be ent opaipas, ot dé mm ddduov cOwKay 
Kpareiv: ot be Ta, KpeitTw ypdpovres TO Tis “Apad- 
Oeias edooay Képas TAjpes Kal Bpvov tats céspaus, 
6 ev payn ‘Hpaxads “AxeAdov daméppngev. TO pev 
oov Eupov TO dm oT oMoV THIS edruxias pnvoen: 4 O€ 
apaipa dre evKodos % petaBodn adbris éorw* ev 
KiWhoe yap Tvyydve. mdvrore dv TO Oetov. To dé 
amnddAvov dnAot OTL _kuBeprd. TOV Tov dvOpebrreay Biov 
7 TUN). TO 6€ THS “Apaddeias Képas pnvder THY 
TOV dyabev ddow Te Kal evdatpoviay. ne) dvoyid- 
Copev odv Kany Twa THY NY" ovdé yap THY apEeTrV 
Aéyer Tis elvas KaKny ode TO ayabov Kakdv. 


* The Greeks used the word aenigmata to denote that. 
-which was not plainly stated but rather hinted. 
. ® The “ razor’s edge’ to denote fine balance is a figure 
as old as Homer ; cf. Jliad 10. 173. 

3 According to Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 2. 7. 5, Heracles 
fought with the river-god Achelotis for the hand of Deianeira. 
Having broken off one of the horns of Acheloiis, who took 
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Moreover, the riddles! of the ancients in their 
representations of Fortune are not without merit. 
For instance, some have placed her on a razor’s edge,” 
others on a sphere, others have given her a rudder 
to wield, while those who depict her most effectively 
have given her the horn of Amaltheia, full to over- 
flowing with the fruits of the seasons, the horn which 
Heracles in battle broke off from Acheloiis.2 Now 
the razor’s edge betokens the abruptness with which 
good fortune changes; the sphere, that change of 
fortune is easy, for the divine power is, in fact, ever 
in motion ; the rudder indicates that Fortune directs 
the life of men; and the horn of Amaltheia calls 
attention to the giving of good things and prosperity. 
Let us not, then, call any fortune evil; for one does 
not say that virtue is evil, or that goodness is evil. 


the form of a bull, Heracles restored it to him in exchange 
for the horn of Amaltheia, daughter of Haemonius, which 
had the power of bestowing abundant food and drink in 
answer to the prayer of him who possessed it. Sophocles 
describes briefly but vividly the encounter with Acheloiis in 
his Trachiniae (504-530). 


Wo 
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ON FORTUNE (ID) 


‘l'nus laudation of the goddess lortune, though longer than 
the foregoing, is hardly on a higher level. Arnim was doubt- 
less correct in denying it a place among the genuine works 
of Dio. There is a monotony in its phrasing which one would 
be reluctant to associate with him, and also a certain indiffer- 
ence toward hiatus. But more objectionable still is a tedious - 
parade of erudition, ranging all the way from the common- 
places of myth and history to points so obscure that one is - 
tempted to ascribe them to the fertile imagination of the 
author. Was it his purpose to overawe with his learning a 
less erudite company ? 

Where was his address delivered ? In §§ 12-17 he traces 
the ancestry of his hearers to. Athens via Euboea. His 
account sounds a bit fanciful and the twofold migration 
from: Athens is not found elsewhere in Greek tradition, so 
that it is impossible to identify with certainty the people to 
whom he is speaking. However, Strabo (5. 246) reports that, 
after the original settlement of Naples by citizens of Cumae, 
additional settlers later came from Athens. Furthermore, a 
Neapolitan coin of about the middle of the fifth century. 8.c. 
depicts Pallas wearing an olive crown, and at some time or 
other the name Phaleron came to be associated with Naples. 
Finally, the complimentary remarks regarding the city in 
which the address was being delivered seem to fit Naples 
better than any other likely possibility. It might seem 
surprising, however, that the Naples of the first century of 
our era should still cherish the memory of Athenian: con- 
tributions to its parent stock. Possibly our Discourse was 
addressed to a ‘select group of Neapolitans, who, however 
unintelligently, strove to keep alive traditions of ancient. 


days. 
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1 To yeyvopeva Tapa Tov avOpudtray eis THY TUNNY 
eyicAjparra peyiora av eéywye Geinv diep adbrijs 
eyeechyuia. Tas yobv adyjAous Tav mpaypdr ov pera 
Bodas eis ta¥rnv avadéepovor, raul ols dio yuans 
emixelpyjoavres Sunpaproy, Toure adnphoda vo~ 
pilovow taro* THs TUXYS, as mavra mepurotely, et 

| BeAjoar, Suvapevys. dicovoats 5° dv abromeverv 
Beas adrny Kab yewpyav Kat epmropu Kat mAovaiwy é emt 
| roils Xpypace Kat KaA@Y emt Tots cepa Kab 
avbetas emit TH avopl Kal Kpoioov ert TH Tro 
Lies 3 xat "Aorudyous jrrnbévros Kat ToAupdrous éa- 
: AwKéros. kat Wépoa 5é eueuovro THY roxny 
pera thy Kdpov odayny Kat Makeddves pera Thy 
*AdeEdvdpou TeAcuryy. 
2 "Hén de Two. Kal TOV (Siwy maday ri TOXD 
mpodépovaw, 4 Miydeua rov épwra, 6 Midas riv 


1 bd Reiske: dé. 


— 


1 Pantheia, wife of Abradatas, king of Susa, was taken 
captive by Cyrus. Through her ‘efforts Abradatas accepted. 
service with Cyrus and was slain fighting for him. Pantheia 
committed suicide at his grave. Xenophon devotes much 
space to the tale in his Cyropaedeia but he fails to note any- 
where that Pantheia blamed Fortune. 

* ‘Warned in a dream, Croesus vainly tries to save his son 
Atys ; cf. Herodotus 1, 34-35, 
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THE SIXTY-FOURTH DISCOURSE: 
ON. FORTUNE (II) 


Tue charges which men lay to the account of 
Fortune I would consider to be highest encomia in 
her favour, For example, the inscrutable vicissitudes 
in their affairs they ascribe to her, and whenever they 
unwisely set their hands to certain projects and meet 
with failure they imagine they have been robbed of 
their purposes by her, since, in their opinion, she could 
do any and every thing if she only would. Again, you 
may hear farmers, shippers, and men of wealth blam- 
ing her for their loss of money, dandies for their per- 
sons, Pantheia for her husband,? Croesus for his son,? 
Astyages for his defeat,’ and Polycrates for his cap- 
ture.‘ Moreover, the Persians blamed Fortune after 
the slaying of Cyrus, as did the Macedonians after 
Alexander’s death. 

Furthermore, men even reproach Fortune for some 
of their own emotional weaknesses—Medea for her 


* Learning that his daughter is fated to bear a son who 
will bring ruin on her father, Astyages tries to thwart fate, 
but to no avail, and he is dethroned by that son (Cyrus) 5 $ 
ef. Herodotus 1. 107-180. 

* Though warned by soothsayers, Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, is taken captive and crucified by the Persian Oroetes ; 
ef. Herodotus 3. 120-125 

.® Though warned in a dr eam, Cyrus is slain by Tomyris, 
the nomad queen; cf. Herodotus 1. 205-253. 
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yevbetoav Keupapevgy mopvedeoba’ Ouydrnp auras 
epouxedOn) Kal Thy Kowny | darexetparo Kar, TOV 
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kal daraus ovoa Kal vouoberobaa., iSotca dé Bobv 
emt udoyw drroAAupevay pvreopervny Kab THY éauras 
ev diddy ouppopav yvupicaca., THEA XaAdnov els 
airsy fAaro. Kat hv exe? wdpyos dpxaios dvSpi- 
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1 Medea, in his tragedy of that name, is depicted by 
HKuripides as resentful for the evil results of her passion for 
Jason but without remorse for her own misdeeds, 

2 Midas owed his ruin to his prayer that all that he might 
touch should turn to gold. 

5 Instead of feeling shame because of her passion for her 
stepson Hippolytus, Phaedra at her death leaves a false 
accusation that causes his death too; ef, Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus. 

4” Both Alemaeon and Orestes were pursued by the Furies 
for matricide. In Euripides’ Iphigeneta among the Taurians 
Orestes blames Apolo. as the author of his crime, 
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passion,! Midas for his prayer,? Phaedra for her false 
accusation,’ Alemaeon for his wandering,’ Orestes 
for his madness. But I will tell you also a certain 
Cyprian tale if you wish. The days of old produced 
women of distinction as well as men—-Rhodoguné the 
warrior,® Semiramis the queen,’ Sappho the } poetess, 
Timandra the beauty’; just so Cyprus too had its 
Demonassa,’ a woman gifted in both statesmanship 
and law-giving. She gave the people of Cyprus the 
following three laws: a woman guilty of adultery 
shall have her hair cut off and be a harlot—her 
daughter became an adulteress, had her hair cut off 
according to the law, and practised harlotry ; who- 
ever commits suicide shall be cast out without burial 
-—this was the second law of Demonassa; third, a - 
law forbidding the slaughter of a plough-ox. Of the 
two sons which she had, the one met his death for 
having slain an ox, while the other, who slew him- 
self, she refrained from burying. Now fora time she 
not only bore with fortitude the loss of her children 
but also persevered in her regulations; but having 
observed a cow lowing in sorrow over a ealf which 
was dying, and having recognized her own misfortune 
in the case of another, Demonassa melted bronze and 
leaped into the molten mass. And there used to be 
at that place an ancient tower holding a bronze 
image, an image embedded in bronze, both in order 
to insure the stability of the statue and also as a 


> Daughter of Mithradates I-and wife of Demetrius Nica- 
tor; cf. Or. 21. 7. 

® Semi-mythical queen of Assyria, frequently named as. 
builder of the walls of Nineveh or Babylon. 

? Probably the mistress of Alcibiades ; ; ef. Plutareh, 
Alcibiades 39. 

8 Nothing is known of Demonassa of Cyprus. - 
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* After ovAAdBo. Arnim suspects a lacuna. 
2 mp@rov deleted by Emperius. 
= dy added. by Emperius. 
* rpodijs] dexis Dindorf. 
oie TepumoLoujLery PH :. vepuroinoapery UBM. 
8 82 added by Arnim. 
” TéAdos Casaubon : zéAos or wéAMos. 


tr cati Cc rey 


1 Nauck, ‘D. GLF., adesp. 124. 
* Cf. Or. 63, 7. 3 Cf. Or, 62, 5-6, 
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representation of the story ; and near-by on a tablet 
there was an inscription : . 


Wise was I, yet in everything ill-starred.! 


Well then, let not Fortune be condemned unheard, 
and let us not fear the clamour of those who accuse 
her. Yor perhaps even she herself might aid us some- 
what in speaking well of her. In the first place, the 
artists are believed to have revealed her power by 
the way they have equipped her. For, to begin 
with, she stands ready for her tasks; secondly, in 
her right hand she holds a rudder and, as one might 
say, she is sailing a ship. But why, then, was this? 
Was it in the belief that sailors more than others need 
Fortune, or was it because she steers our lives like 
- some great ship? and preserves all on board—the 

_ Assyrians until the wanton luxury of Sardanapalus ° ; 
the Medes until the rearing of Cyrus; the Persians 
until they crossed the sea‘; the Athenians until 
their capture *; Croesus until the visit of Solon ? ° 

At first a fortunate man was Oedipus.’ 
Yes, for Fortune, trying to provide freedom from 
suffering, granted him ignorance, which was tanta-— 
mount to freedom from suffering. Then at one and 
the same time he reached the end of his good fortune 
and began to understand. For my part I call even 
his blindness good fortune.* For let Tellus behold 


4 To invade Greece. 

5 At the close of the Peloponnesian War. 

6 One of the most famous tales in Herodotus (1. 29-33). 

7 Nauck, 7.G./., Euripides, frag. 157. : 
. 8 In the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, at first. self-confident 
and happy, on learning that he has slain his father and 
married his mother, Oedipus puts out his eyes ; cf. especially 
verses 1369-1383, ; 
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1 After Biov Arnim deletes émi rijs defids yeipds Sed7jAwKer, 
ws. 
2 Tdvrados . . . Fv Suspected by Arnim. 


1 See Herodotus 1. 30. 

* Argive priestess whose sons, Cleobis and Biton, were 
rewarded for their piety. by the gift of painless death; cf. 
edie 1. 31. Their archaic statues may be seen at 

elphi 

* Aeolus had six sons and six daughters, par Pas whom 

enjoyed a happy wedded life ; cf. Odyssey 10. 2 
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his children,! and Cydippé,? and Acolus,? and who- 
ever else may have been fortunate as a parent; yet 
by his blindness Oedipus 


Will gain escape from shameful sights.‘ 


And, to resume, in her other hand the goddess 
holds fruits plucked and ready for use, indicating the 
multitude of good things she herself provides—this, 
you see, would be both Golden Age and Isles of the 
Blest, as.it were, with foods for the taking, and Horn 
of Heracles,® and life of the Cyclopes® all in one, 
since to those who have toiled for their living an 
abundance of good things comes thereafter spon- 
taneously. But Tantalus, you know, was idle in old - 
age ; on that account, therefore, he was prosperous 
only as far as his lips, fortunate only with his eyes, 
while all those things he longed for—lake, fruits, food, © 
and drink—vanished, snatched away by Fortune as 
by a blast of wind.’ 

Again, Fortune has been given many names among 
men. Her impartiality has been named Nemesis or 
Retributive Justice ; her obscurity, Elpis or Hope ; 
her inevitability, Moira or Fate; her righteousness, 
Themis or Law-—truly a deity of many names and 
many ways. Farmers have given her the name De- 
meter ; shepherds Pan; sailors Leucothea; pilots 
Dioscuri.® 

4 Nauck, 7.G.F., adesp.- 195. 

5 Called the Horn of Amaltheia in Or. 63. 7. 

6 For the carefree life of the Cyclopes see Odyssey 9. 

6-111. eee 
ec) Keenan to Apollodorus (epitome 2. 1), Tantalus, 
mythical king of Phrygia, was punished for presumption, 
not for idleness. . 


8 Tutelary deities of these respective callings. 
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After Zevs Arnim deletes # qh TUX. 
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With ease the eminent he curbs, the meek 
Exalts, makes straight the crooked, blasts the 
proud.! 
This refers, of course, to Le eus, holding in his right 
hand his weapon ® and in his left his sceptr e, for the 
reason that to martial men he gives kingship too. 
Furthermore, Euripides censures the sailor 


Untimely seeking to cross the broad sea’s waves * ; 
he also utters reproof in the following, when he says 
To slender hopes do they entrust themselves. 


O son of Mnesarchides,* you were a poet, to be sure, 
yet not at all wise! For they entrust their lives 
to neither pitch nor ropes, nor is it a two-inch plank 
of pine that keeps them safe; nay, they entrust 
them to a sure and mighty thing, Fortune. <A weak 
thing is wealth unless accompanied by Fortune ; an 
uncertain thing is friendship unless Fortune bears a 
hand. She preserves alike the sick man in his ex- 
tremity, the swimmer amidst the waves, Agamemnon 
sailing with his thousand ships, and Odysseus drifting 
on his raft, What dost thou fear, thou craven? 
Dost fear the vastness of the sea ? Poseidon, indeed, 
will spy thee, summon his winds, seize his trident, 
and stir up all the blasts; yet he will not slay thee, 
for Fortune wills it not. 


1 Hesiod, Works and Days 6-7. 
2 The thunderbolt. Zeus is here viewed as a form of 
Fortune. 
% For this and the following verse see Nauck, 7.G1"., 
Euripides, frag. 921. _ 
. # The refer ence is to Euripides. 








4 9f3é Crosby: odre. 
5 rédet] Aéyec Casaubon, . 
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1 Adry Kal 70 Emperius : airy todrav kat UB, atrn rovrwy 

Ka MP, atr9 rovrev xat H, 

2 After mpoyovey Emperius deletes jv. 

: avxosyras] avyobdy or adyouvTe Reiske. 

After uev Emperius deletes yap. — ° dis 8’ Selden: dav’. 
bua Emperius : : Tay. yiv Reiske : 2 THY. 


ipuce, Th érépa pep Jacobs : SSivce TETOpEVOY, 
vf Valesius : rs. 


Le «  ~- 





l Odyssey 5. 377-878; spoken by Poseidon to Odysseus 
after the loss of his raft. 2 
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Thus do thou wander now upon the deep, 
With many an evil mischance, till the day 
When thou dost meet with men beloved of Zeus.! 


An utterance of a god vanquished by Fortune ! 
What is more, the ancient stock of your ancestors, 
those autochthonous and earliest Athenians who 
boasted the soil as mother, Demeter as nurse, and 
Athena as namesake and ally, Fortune first led forth 
from Athens to Kuboea ; but since if they remained 
there the sea could not please them nor the land 
support, and since also they could not endure the 
disgrace of what had happened, their having turned 
islanders instead of occupants of the mainland, 
Fortune made a second and a better plan. For 
though Euboea is truly a venerable island, still who 
among you ever was able to endure dwelling in a_ 
rugged land,’ or being neighbour to narrow waters 
and subjected to many shifts of condition, more 


numerous than the shifts of current in the strait?® — 


_ At.one moment you must needs endure the Boeotians 
and the stupidity of the Thebans,* and the next it 
was the Athenians, who treated you no longer as sons, 
but rather as slaves. So it came to pass that the 
goddess took and established you here,’ with one 
of her hands contriving and directing the voyage, 
and with the other abundantly providing and bestow- 
ing her fruits. 
2 Euboea is conspicuous for its lofty mountains, yet it 
afforded good pasturage for Athenian cattle. 
3. The Euripus, which separates Euboea from the mainland, .. 
is so narrow that it was bridged even in antiquity... Its current 
is very swift and changes direction frequently. 
* Theban stupidity was a_ byword with Attic writers. 
Chaleis, which led in the founding of Cumae, the forerunner 
of Naples, faced Boeotia across the Euripus. 
5 Presumably Naples ; ef. Introduction. 
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1 dyo. Arnim: dvw, 2 arnvdv deleted by Jacobs. 
3 Sroreivwr Emperius, droxdivwr Jacobs : troxwav. 
4 pv added by Dindorf. _ 
5 After Kpédrwva Dindorf deletes wévorrat ydp. 





1-The horses were winged. Pelops’ horses were so de- 
picted on the Chest of Cypselus ; cf. Pausanias 5..17, 7. 

* Pericles boasted d¢utonadoipey re yap per edredcias (Thu- 
cydides 2. 40). eet : 

® Croton and Sybaris typify ancient wealth. Croton 
decayed after the Second Punic War and Sybaris. was wiped 
out in 510 Bic. They were nomads. 
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Now the idea in what yet remains to say it is 
difficult to portray. But as for me, O Mistress Fortune 
—for to thee, no doubt, my words would justly be 
addressed—if some one should raise me aloft and 
transport me through the sky, either, as it were, on 
the back of some Pegasus or in some winged car of 
Pelops,? offering me the whole earth and its cities, 
neither would I choose the luxury of Lydia or the 
thrift of Attica? or the meagre living of Laconia, 
-nor would I choose Croton or Sybaris,? because they 
do not toil, or the Scythians, because they do not 
farm,‘ or the Egyptians, because they farm for others,° 


And Libya, where the lambs have horns at birth *-— 


a shepherd’s heaven! No, I would not choose 
Kgyptian Thebes, 


Which hath a hundred gates, and at each one 
Two hundred men go forth with chariots and 
steeds ’— 


a life for grooms and gate-keepers ! 
In Delos such a tree I once did see 
Beside Apollo’s altar *— 


an altar does not satisfy my wants, since ] have naught 
to sacrifice thereon ; no more do trees, if ae afford 
no food. 


"Tis rugged, yet a goodly nurse of youth *—~ 


this land not only is not rugged but a nurse of youth 
besides. 

5 Egypt was the gr anary of the Mediterranean world. 

§ Odyssey 4. 85. 7 Iliad 9. 383-384. 

8 Odyssey 6, 162. Odysseus i is about to speak of the palm 
tree sacred to Apollo. Dates do not ripen so far north. 

9 {bid. 9. 27; Odysseus’ tribute to his native Ithaca. 

10 Naples; see Introduction. : 
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oydrrover Dindorf : Aypcirrovc.. ae 
8 After «ai Arnim deletes 70. 9 dv added by Emperius, 


1 Kock, C.4.F., adesp. 340. It has been suggested that 
this and the next four verses are from the Demes of Eupolis. 
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O Athens, august mistress of them all !! 
Say not so, fellow: those Athenians no more are 
rnasters. 

How beauteous too thy shipyard is to view. 
Nay, rather say ugly, after the Hellespont and Ly- 
sander.® 

Peiraeus is a lovely sight.* 
Yes, for your mind’s eye still sees it with its walls.* 

What other city yet obtained such groves ! ° 


It did have, yes, but it was ravaged and, like a woman 
in her mourning, it had its tresses shorn. 
Vor climate, so they say, ‘tis nobly set. 
Indeed ! how so, since they are subject to plague and 
sickness, and more of them are slain by their climate 
than by the foe ? ° . 
Now let no one be vexed that I speak thus of his 
forebears. Tor we could not attain first rank in any 
other way than by competing with those who are 
first. Why, not only did a certain warrior of old take 
pride in having proved superior to his sire,’ but even 
for the Athenians it is no disgrace, ancestors of ours 
though they be, to be outstript by their sons. For 
they will share your merit while being surpassed in 
their own. How, then, could you help being grate- 


2 Spartan Lysander destroyed the Athenian navy at Aegos- 
potami, 
8 The first part of the verse read és kadds 6 [lapfevcdy, 
Llow beautiful the Parthenon. — 
4. The walls were torn down after the Peloponnesian War. 
5 Kock, ad loc. cit., refers this specially to the loomed 
8 Possibly. an allusion to the plague of 430 8.c.3 0 ef. 
Thucydides 2. 47-52, 
7 Sthenelus son of t Cabaret ; ef. f liad 4. 405-410. 
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moana prev BedAn Edreions atT@ ws oxom@, Tuyxelv 
dé pn Suvapevns. ob dépw Gpacuvdpevov ovTrw 
Prdcogov. yu py) Karapeddou THs TINS od Tofever 
yap o«, ort od BovAetas: Dedovon bé rH TUyN TavTa- 
xod pddiov. Kal 7a ev ovvroua exeiva od Aéyw 
\ / \ / / \ \ > 
7a Naxwvikd, Tovs SovAetovras Tlépoats kai rov év 
x 4, 
Kopivém Atoviovov Kat thy LwKpdrovs Karadixny 
, VA rot o \ \ \ 4 
Kat Thv Hevopdvros duy7jv Kat rov Depexddous 
Odvarov Kat tiv evdayoviav® tiv “Avagdpyou": 
GAN abrod trovrov tot yaderod oKomot mécous 
v 4 / > / ’ ? ta 
éruye rokevpacw; duydda oe éroinaeyv, eis "AO%- 
vas jyayev, "Avriobeve mpov€evyoev, ets Kpyrnv 
éermAnoev. ef S5é€ cor tov ridov® Baxrnpia Kal 
/ ‘ i) . \ \ 9 d > Bio “0 
anpa mepiTiOnor Kat AemTds Kal adeArs Bios, tole 
1 +06 yévous, ort “"HAAnves Casaubon: rod yévous 6 medAnveds 
(or qaAAnveds). 
* ed8atpoves Emperius : eddaidvyge. 
i After "AOnvaios Arnim suspects a lacuna. 
4 uxer xara Dindorf, edyero kara Emperius : : ebriyen Kairou, 
5 as added by Emperi ius. 
* eddarpoviar] dvodaipoviay Reiske. 
“Avagdpxou Reiske : ’Avagdvdpou. 


& ei 8¢ coe Tar régov Emperius : : ef be olov rudddv UBP, ef 
déoe rév rupdov M, et 5€ ofov tov tuphov H. 


ener A ee ee nee el ntti nt estan 


1 'These phrases were doubtless hackneyed illustrations 
of Fortune's unfairness, On “* Dionysius at Corinth”. cf. 
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ful to Fortune for all this—both for parentage, in 
that you are Greek, and for your changed condition, 
in that, though once poor, you now are prosperous ? 
Socrates, at any rate, counted himself fortunate for 
many reasons—not only because he was a rational 
being, but also because he was an Athenian. Dio- 
genes the Cynic, on the other hand, with boorish- 
ness and downright discourtesy was wont to rail 
at Fortune, claiming that, though she shot many 
shafts with him as her target, she could not hit 
him. I cannot endure a philosopher’s behaving so 
brazenly. Do not lie about Fortune, Diogenes, for 
the reason why she does not shoot you is that she 
has no wish to do so; on the contrary, if Fortune 
did wish it, she could easily hit you wherever you 
might be. While I do not. use those “ pithy laconic 
expressions ’’—-slaves to the Persians, Dionysius at 
Corinth, Socrates’ condemnation, Xenophon’s exile, 
Pherecydes’ death, luck of Anaxarchus 1—still, let 
me ask you, with how many shafts has she hit this 
difficult mark itself? ? She made you an exile; 
she brought you to Athens; she introduced you to 
Antisthenes *; she sold you into Crete. But if staff. 
and wallet and a meagre, simple mode of living serve 
you as a cloak of affectation, you have Fortune 
Or, 37. 19. Xenophon was exiled for his association with 
Cyrus, who had favoured Sparta in the Peloponnesian War ; 
cf. Anabasis 3.1. 5. Plutarch (Pelopidas 21) says of this 
Pherecydes that he was slain by the Spartans in accordance 
with an oracle and thereafter his skin was carefully guarded 
by the Spartan kings.. Anaxarchus of Abdera, a Democri- 
tean philosopher, favoured by Alexander the great, won the 
sobriquet. eddayiovxds, but later he suffered the tragic end 
referred to in Or. 37. 45. a te ale 

2 Diogenes. che 

* Pupil of Socrates and founder of the Cynic School. 
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Kal ToUTwY TH TUYN THY xdpw KaTa TUXNV yap 
prdoocodets. 

“Hy dé Kal Tysdbeos "AGqvaiwv orparnyds, os 
mdr, edrdxet Keaut OKWTTOLLEVOS ovK TeiXero, Kad 
MoTé TL KaL KATA THS TOXNS eOpacuvero Kal waAuw 
dvaoruyetv jparo. ris dv more jAmucev *lvddv 
dipgew Koupea," Avéddv Baorredoew ToyLeva, THS 
‘Aotas Hyepovevoery yovatica ; ort Tov ‘Hpaxdéa 
amoKrevet XxiTay Kal yor", ore TOV “Adeav8pov 
dotiios® Kat KUAE; exer yap év attri mdAciorov aet 
70 Bacwixdv,® kal rods apa pow 8° étratpopévous 
Kalapet. oAAd yobv >AAdEavdpos ToAunpa éempac- 
cev—odK edepev vids DAimrov Aeydpevos, 708 
Awos karepevdero, TOV Avoonépuy Kareppover, TOV 
Audvucov éAoiddper, Kalrou ye apidvers oUTws av- 


“TOU TOUS Sedpous XPW[LEvos. dméxrewve be wal 


Ketrov TOV owTnpa* Kat Dirdiray TOV KaAdv Kal 
Tov ‘yépovra® Tappevieva KaL TOV diddoxaAov 
Kaddiobérnv cai ’ApiororéAny éuédAnae kat >Av- 


t 3 , ~ ym ? \ 
tinatpov €BovdAetcaro. Tovyapody Ca&vra adrov 


1 xoupéa Valesius : odpéa or dpéa. 
2 Soiidas| "Todas Casaubon, 
3 miciorov del ro Baoidixdv] awAciov Kipos adel rod BactAuKod 
Arnim. 
* owrpa Capps : cogov. 
5 vépovra Valesius : yetrova. 


1 Famous Athenian of the fourth century .c. Maligned 
by a colleague, he fled to Euboea, where he died shortly after, 
2 Angrammes, Quintus Curtius (9. 2. 6-7) calls him son 
of a barber. ; 
* Gyges; cf. Plato, Republic 359 c—-360 x. 
e Semiramis. 
a aa story is told by Sophocles in his e rachiniae ; cf. 
_ 
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to thank even for these things, for it is by grace of 
Fortune that you practise philosophy. 

Again, there was once an Athenian general, 
Timotheiis,1 who was fortunate in everything and 
could not stand being made the butt of jokes; and- 
one day he committed some act of effrontery against 
lortune, and in turn he began to be unfortunate. Who 
would ever have expected that a barber would be- 
come ruler of the Indians *; that a shepherd would 
become king of the Lydians *; that a woman would 
become leader of Asia‘*; that a tunie and a woman 
would cause the death of Heracles®; that a slave 
and a goblet would cause the death of Alexander ? ¢ 
The explanation is that Fortune has within herself 
the essence of royalty ever in fullest measure, and 
she destroys those who exalt themselves unduly. 
For instance, Alexander did many daring things— 

he could not stand being called the son of Philip ; 
he lied about Zeus 7; he scorned the Dioscuri; he 
abused Dionysus, though indulging so lavishly in 
that god’s gifts. Moreover, he slew his saviour 
Cleitus, the handsome Philotas, the aged Parmenion, 
his teacher Callisthenes ; he aimed to slay Aristotle 
and had planned the death of Antipater.§ Therefore. 


8 Plutarch (Alewander 76-77) says he died of a fever, not: 
of poison. 

? Olympias is said to have told him that Zeus was his 
father, and the priest of Ammon hailed him as paidios, 
either “‘ son of Zeus,” at Aids, or an Egyptian blunder for 
paidion, “ son... On at least one oceasion he is said to have 
resented doubts as to Philip's fatherhood. 

8 Cleitus, Philotas, and Parmenion were his generals. 
Plutarch reports their murder and that of Callisthenes, but 
he is less clear as to Alexander’s plans concerning Aristotle 
and Antipater, the aged Macedonian whom he had left in 
charge of European affairs. 
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21 opodoyely idyKagey Ort dvOpros: HV. Tpwbeis 


bo 


yoov 7 pOs Tous girous, “AMA robtré ye ovK ixep 
€or, éby, 76 peor; GAAa ala aAnbivdy.  arro- 
BryoKey be Kal mdve wporoynge peyddgy Twa 
obcay Kal dvixnrov ws GAnOds rHv rUYNY. ercetvos 
your" expuyev Kal To OnBateov émdutuxoy Kal TO 
Ocooaddy é inaikov Kai rods dcovTiaras Atrarods 
Kal TOUS paxapopopous Opaxas Kal rods jwaxduous 
ITépoas Kal TO TOV deputy wav MiSav yevos Kab opy 
peydAa Kal morapous ddvaBdrous" kat Kpnpivovs 
dvurrepBdrous aut Aapetov Kad [Td pov Kat mola 
dAna. eOvav Kad Baatreuy ovdpara, a, BaBuaAdu 
dvev payns Kat Tpavpdreny 6 oTpaTirns eOvyoxe. 

ie be bei Adyew rovs Siadefapevous ry Paot- 
Aciav 7, Tous én exeivous yevouevous, Kat 7a dAa-- 


Covucd avr ay ovopwara, Kepavvods Kat mroMopKntas 


Kal derods kat Qeovs; dv Tov yey 6 Odvaros 
jAeyEev' 6 5é tyyndorépav edpe THY TUXNY, Kaitou 
mel? Soxadv- 6 Oe ToAopKnrns Anuarpios aix- 
pdAwros yevopevos e olvov Kal péOns aripws 
dmeBavev, b70 Ths TXNS ToAvopKovpevos.. rt oby 
ot TUpavyo. péeya ppovotow emt Tots TEtXEOL; ri 
5é “Audiwy dder; ri dé€ AnudKns moved; ri dé 


“Lepulpapus otxodopet; ri dé 6 “AmoAdAwy piobap- 


vet; tt 8é€ pera rot Adovros MajAns 76 retyos 


1 After yodv Arnim adds 6. 
* ddiaBdrovs deleted by Arnim. 
3 weCyv Emperius; aaifew. 


1 Cf. Plutarch, Alexander 28. 
® An Indian prince subdued by Alexander. - 
’ The first of these ‘‘ braggart titles ” would refer to either 





the elder.son of Ptolemy Soter or Seleucus III; the re- 


maining three refer respectively to Demetrius, Pyrrhns, and 
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Fortune made him while yet alive admit that he was 
a human being. At any rate when he had been 
wounded he said to his friends, ““ Why, this fluid 
which I behold is not ichor but real blood! ”! But 
by his dying he admitted fully that Fortune is a 
mighty being and truly invincible. At any rate after 
escaping from the Theban hoplites, the Thessalian 
cavalry, the Aetolian javelin-throwers, the T hracians 
with their daggers, the martial Persians, the tribe of 
irresistible Medes, from lofty mountains, impassable 
rivers, unscalable cliffs, from Darius, Porus,? and 
many other tribes and kings I might name, yet in 
Babylon, remote from battle and from wounds, our 
warrior died ! 

But what should one say of those who took over 
his empire, or of those who followed after them, 
with their braggart titles °—Thunderbolts, Takers-of- 
cities, Eagles, Gods? One of the lot death proved 
mistaken ; another found Fortune to be a loftier 
being than himself, though he had considered her 
pedestrian; our Taker-of-cities, Demetrius, was 
taken captive and died a shameful death from wine 
and drunkenness, beleagured as he was by Fortune ! 
Why, then, are tyrants proud of their ramparts? 
Why does Amphion sing,‘ Deioces toil,’ Semiramis 
build,® Apollo work for hire,7 Meles encompass the 
Antiochus IT. Their fortunes are sketched,-in reverse order, 
in the following sentence. 

* At his music the stones for the walls of Thebes moved 

into place. 
an. 5 }ounder of the Median empire; ef. Herodotus 1. 96- 

6 Cf. f. § 2 and note. 

7 Apollo served more inane one inortal: ‘but the reference 


to Troy points to his serving TLaomedon in building the walls 
of that city. 
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meptépyeTat; . kparyoe yap Mydwv Kipos Kat 
BaBvAwviwy Zeavpos cat Lapdewv Mapdos* Kat 
Tpoias 6 inmos. 

23 Meydadn yep port}, peadXov 8é 70? dhov, ele TUS, 
 TUXY. arn Kab TldySapov ebpev exietpevov év 
Bowria Kal Thredov év Apxadia kat rods Bact- 
Acts “Paopaiwy ev “Iradia: Kal 7 pev erreprpe 
pedrras, Tots Sé mowevas, Tydddw dé édadov, 
Kupw dé 7) Kdva 7 yuvatka. Eduevns jv duatdws 

ce >\\? gy ‘ 2 7 . ¢ a 
vids, GAN Guws PBaoreds eyévero, ‘HpaxdAfs 
"ArcEdvdpov mais, dA ode éBacidevoev: drados 

~ 3 / 2 / \ la > A 
yoov ‘Odrvparidd exopiodn, Kal mevOnoaca avdrov 

24 Kal adr erehedrnoey q LATHP TOO Beod. Aapeiou 
de pnrnp Kal "AAEavdpov mpocervynoe Kai, TO 
dir por Epor, ‘Heaoriwva. rt b¢ 6 AtBiewv Baoe- 
devs; od mevraxocias pev méAEis “Pwpatwr édp- 
Oycev; eémdpas dé Tov yitd@va tov® atrob ois 

4 ” € om A > - 
moAtras ede€e “Pwpaikdy odpayliwy avamdcuyv, 
dv éxdorny elyev amo troAeuiwyv oxddAov br’ abrob 
mehovevpevwy; Tatra 5é mdvra dpdcas atipws 

: Mépbos_ Valesius : : papddvios or papddrros. 


7o added by Sea 
8 +dyv added by Dindorf. 





1 Meles, king of Sardis, had a concubine who bore him a 
lion. An oracle said that Sardis would be safe if he carried 
the lion around the citadel, but he neglected a spot where . 
the rock was sheer, and so the Mardian Hyroeades took the 
city ; cf. Herodotus 1. 84. 

2 Zopyrus took Babylon for Darius; cf. Herodotus 3. 
151-158. 

3 A quotation from Demosthenes, Olynthiac 2. 22. 

4 Photius says a bee dropped honey on Pindar’s lips as 
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wall with his lion?! For Cyrus will master the Medes, 
Zopyrus the Babylonians,? a Mardian Sardis, and the 
horse Troy ! 

Yes, as some one has put it, Fortune is a great 
weight in the scales, or rather the whole thing.? She 
found the infant Pindar lying exposed in Boeotia, 
Telephus in Arcadia, the kings of Rome in Italy ; 
and to Pindar she sent honey-bees,* to the kings of 
Rome shepherds,® to Telephus a deer,’ and to Cyrus 
either a dog or a woman.’ Eumenes was a wagoner’s 
son, but for all that he became king ®; Heracles was 
Alexander’s son, yet he did not become king ®; in 
fact, his body, denied the rites of burial, was brought 
to Olympias, and after mourning for him she too 
died, a god’s mother, forsooth! Moreover, the 
mother of Darius made obeisance, not merely to 
Alexander, but, what is more disgraceful, to He- 
phaestion.° What about the king of the Libyans ? 
Did he not sack five hundred cities of the Romans? 
Did he not lift up his tunic and display it to his fellow 
townsmen filled with Roman finger rings, each of 
which he had as loot from foes he had slaughtered ? 
Yet after he had done all this he met an ignominious 


he lay asleep on Helicon. Similar tales were told of other 
Greeks. 5 The familiar tale of Romulus and Remus. 

6 Telephus, son of Heracles, was exposed on Mt, Par: 
thenium. 

?. Herodotus (1. 110-113) says the wife of his rescuer was 
named Spako, which meant Dog. 

8 He became governor, not king, of Cappadocia. and 
Paphlagonia after Alexander’s death; . cf. Plutarch, Eu- 
menes 1. 

® Son of Alexander by Barsiné, he was murdered by 
Polyperchon ; cf. Diodorus 20. 28. - 

10° One of Alexander’s generals. ‘Mistaken for Alexander 
according to Curtius, Hist, Alex. i iii. 12. 16 fc aa 
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dméBave, pdtnv modAd ¢dtAoverkioas mpos THY 
TUYNY. | 
25 Ardmep pot Soxotow of dvbpwrot ta peydAa* 
mavra TOV Tpaypdarwr émirpérew TH TUYN, KAN- 
pwras ras® dpyas Kal orparnylas mrowovpmevol Kat 
> ‘ “~ ¢ ~ Ad / wD \ 
adeAdoi xrjow abt@v obrws diaveéwovrar. dee bé 
” \ A , ” “ 9 , 
dpa kat tov LloAvvetnny, eizrep KadAds €Bovdevero, 
KAijpw mpos Tov adeAdov rept THs Bacidetas Aayetv- 
\ \ ) ? > 4 4 q 3 \ 
vuvt 6é€ adros te améave kat Tov adeApov mpoo- 
amwAecev, HAkia TO mpGypa emiTpéisas, od TUYN. 
lon LY / 
26 KAjpw viv memddaxbe Siaptepés, 6s Ke Adynow. 
obros yap 51 dvyces etixvijptdas “Ayasods: 
Kal dunce Aaxyovy 6 be “Exrwp qrrnby yven 
marevoas, od° TUYN. 


Sovol yap re méfor karaxelarar év Aids addec. 
‘ \ > > A a \ “ 

AQnoavpot pev «ls avOparovs otro. wapa Ceots: 

, \ oA 4 12 z € ee ‘ 
rapuever dé adt&v mpos TO emiPdAdov  TUyN Kal 

PHTope Kal orparny® Kat wévyre kai mAovotw iat 
27 mpeoBiTn Kai véw. Kpotow didwor xpvodv, Kav- 

1 ueydda Selden: pév dada. * ras added by Dindorf. 
2 ot Emperius: 7. 

‘ Our author must have Hannibal in mind. However, 
his data do not square completely with common tradition. 
Appian says Hannibal sacked 400 cities; and it was his 
brother Mago, according to Livy (23. 12), who after the 
battle of Cannae dumped the signet rings at the entrance 
to the senate house in Carthage. Hannibal committed 
suicide when Prusias, king of Bithynia, was about. to 
surrender him to the Romans. 
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death, having coutcuded much with Fortune all in 
vain." 

This, it seems to me, is why men entrust all their 
important matters to Fortune, making their aes 
offices and generalships subject to allotment? 
brothers also divide their patrimony in that way. 
And so Polyneices too, if indeed he had,been well 
advised, ought to have drawn lots with his brother 
for the throne ; but as it was, not only was he himself 
slain, he destroyed his brother as well, all because 
he referred the matter to priority of birth and not 
to Fortune.’ 


Now shake the lot in turn and see who draws ; 
For the well-greaved Achaeans he will aid ‘— 


~and, having drawn, aid he did ; however, Hector was 
defeated because he trusted to judgement and not 
to Fortune. 


For on his threshold Zeus has set two jars.’ 


These are storage jars for mankind in the keeping - 
of the gods ; however, it is Fortune who administers 
them with regard to what is allotted—to orator or 
to general, to rich or poor, to old or young. To 
Croesus she gives gold, to Candaules a wife,® to 


2 Most Athenian offices were filled by lot, but not that of 
general. 

® Polyneices and Eteocles were sons of Oedipus, king of 
Thebes. Aeschylus tells the tale. in ht Seven against 
Thebes. 

4 Tiad 7. 171-172; spoken by Nestor as the Greeks were 
choosing a ae eas to oppose: Hector. ‘The lot fell to Ajax. 

5 Ibid. 24. 5 ; 

. Heradotie “G. 7-12) tells of the infatuation of Candaules 
for his wife that cansed his death and the transfer of the 
throne to Gyges, 
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davAn yovaira, TImAct fidos, Néorops aomida, 
IIrepeAg! Képnv xpvojv, Niow mAdKapLOV rropspu= 
poor, "AAKiBiddy = KdAdos, Vexpdrer” ppovnow, 
“Apworeidy Sucaroovwny, Aarcedaupoviors viv, "AOn- 
vaiows® OdAarrav. elra év peper TOUTWV [eV dadei- 
Aero, dArous Oé ESwKev. Kab oddév prow Soke 6 Bios 
Tov avOpwmrwv mopumps Siaddpew ev rais Tuepn- 
oias* peraBodais. 

1 Irepéda. Valesius : azepita or wrepiAg. 

? After Mwxpdre. Emperi ius deletes 8é. 


* yf "AGnvators Dindorf: ray ’A@nvatwr. 
qucpnoias Emperius : qyerédpas. 


4 When Peleus was a fugitive on Pelium, Hephaestus 
brought him a sword with which to ward off wild beasts, 

2 Nestor’s shield is shrouded in mystery. It is referred 
to only once in classical literature (Zliad 8. 192-193). 
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Peleus a sword,! to Nestor a shield,’ to Pterelas 
golden locks,? to Nisus a purple tress,‘ to Alcibiades 
beauty, to Socrates wisdom, to Aristeides uprightness, 
to Spartans land, to Athenians a sea. Then in turn 
she takes from these and gives to others. And it 
seems to me that the life of man in its daily vicissitudes 
is in no wise different from a procession.® 


8 According to Apollodorus, Bibliotheea 2: 4. 5, a grand- 
son. of Poseidon named Pterelaiis (sic) was made immortal 
by the gift of a strand of golden hair. 

4 Nisus, king of Megara, had a purple hair on which his 
life depended. His daughter Scylla plucked it out for Jove 
of his enemy, Minos of Crete; cf. Apollodorus, op. cit. 
3. 15. 8. 

5 The simile of the procession perhaps has reference to 
the temporary dignity with which some of the participants 
were clothed... That the speech ends thus abruptly, without 
elaboration of the simile, suggests that we have it in an 
unfinished state. 
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ON FORTUNE (IIT) 


Tuts essay. deals with the injustice of human behaviour 
with respect to Fortune. Unlike the two essays on Fortune 
which precede it, there seems to be no good reason to doubt 
its authenticity ; yet there are signs which suggest that its 
present form is not that in which it was composed. The 
author seems to repeat himself to an extent not to be expected 
in so brief a composition. Besides, one misses from time to 
time those particles and formulas commonly employed by 
Dio and other Greek writers to indicate transition and to 
knit together the argument, ¢g., at the beginning of the 
new paragraph in § 7 and at the beginning of §§ 8, 10, and 13. 
On the other hand, the yap which is found in the beginning 
of the new paragraph in § 4 seems so unwarranted in that 
setting that Wilamowitz proposed to strike it out. In view 
of these phenomena it is not unlikely that we have before 
us, not one unified composition, but rather a collection of 
passages drawn from various contexts and here. put together 
because of their common theme. It is possible that Dio’s 
editor desired thus to preserve passages in writings now lost 
to us which he deemed noteworthy; though Dio himself. 
may for his own convenience have grouped together para- 
graphs on related topics. It is worth noting that the passages 
that have been cited as marked by asyndeton have the ear- 
marks of prooemia. For a fuller discussion of the general 
problem see von Arnim. Dio von Prusa 268-271. Q 
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1 Ot oddSpa 7H TUYN TemoTEeUKdTES Kal TH TaAp- 
ovoia ravryns émaipduevoe Soxotot por KdAAvora 
ovvnyopely avTh Kat mapacKkevdlew Omws, éedav 
petaméon, pndets adTH peudnrar. robvavriov yap 
dmavres tH Bapvrnts THv ebruyovvrwy dvoyxepat- 
vovtes Kal tiv UBpw adradv peuonkdres, Orav 
KaTaAdinn Twa abdt@v, émawobto. kat pact Sxaiav 
adrois yeyovevas THV weraBoAry. Set 5€ Tovs votv 
éyovtas otTws ypioba. tots adropdrois ayabots 
wore vrapyorvrwy pev ait@v pndéva éyxadetv, 

2édv 6€ mavonrai more, pyndéva edydecbar. 7h 
mavTt yap Kpetrrév eorw evdeds ampdrrovra 
ayarGo0a, Kat Soxety maou rapa THY akiav dmad- 
Adrrew % Tobvavrioy etruxobyra puoetcbae Kal 
mpoceTt Kal TH TUYH yiyvecOar BAaodypias attiov 
ws tods movnpods avril Trav ypnoTdv edepyereiv 
mpoaspovjevn. of prev obv TroAAol TadV avOpmrwv 
tovs PBapéws xpwpevovs trois éx THs TUyNS Br- - 
dpxovar movnpovs pev elvai dace Kai tov ayabav 
avagtious, od pv aruxeis ye eldOace Aéyew> uot 
dé rodvavtiov otro. Soxoto. mdvrwy arvyéoraror 

3 xabeornkévat. TO yap ek Ta vopulopévey 
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THE SIXTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE: 
ON FORTUNE (III) 


Tose who have relied greatly on Fortune and are 
elated by her presence are, it seems to me, her most 
effective advocates and insure that, whenever she 
does shift, no one shall blame her for it. . For, on the. 
contrary, all men, being disgusted at the offensiveness 
of those who enjoy good fortune and having come 
to hate their insolence, as soon as Fortune abandons 
any of these, applaud and declare that the change 
of fortune they have experienced is deserved. Nay, 
men of intelligence should so employ the blessings 
which come to them unearned that, while they last, 
no one may censure them and, if some day they come 
to an end, no one may rejoice thereat. For it is. 
altogether better that one should be in straitened 
circumstances but well liked, and that he should be 
thought by all to be getting less than his deserts, 
than, on the contrary, that he should be prosperous 
but hated, and, besides, become the occasion for blas- 
phemous railing at Fortune as preferring to benefit 
the wicked rather than the good. Now though most 
men say that those who are obnoxious in their use . 
of the gifts of Fortune.are wicked and unworthy of 
their blessings, they assuredly do not as a rule call 
them unfortunate ; yet to me, on the contrary, such 
persons seem to have become the most unfortunate 
_ of all. For when from what. commonly are deemed 
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blessings one reaps nothing that is good, but rather 
vilification and hatred, besides making his own wicked- 
ness more notorious for all the world, how can that 
be anything but a great and conspicuous misfortune ? 
And so, in my opinion, for those who lack intelli- 
gence it is in every way more profitable to be in 
needy circumstances and to acquire neither power 
nor riches nor any such thing at all. For as long as 
they were in lowly station most persons would fail 
to perceive their true character, whereas if they 
are exalted by Fortune their villainy is made con- 
spicuous. Accordingly, just as with those whose 
bodies are in bad condition it is better that they 
undress in private and never in public, in order that 
they may have no witness of their shame in that 
respect, in the same way, I fancy, those whose mis- 
fortune it has been to possess a soul which is ignoble 
and corrupt would surely find it to their interest to 
remain inconspicuous as to their lives and obscure 
as to their fortunes. __ 
It seems to me unfair that most men arraign 
Fortune on the ground that she has no stability or 
trustworthiness but all too speedily deserts those 
whom she visits and shifts to others. For if we could — 
observe that the recipients of her blessings were for 
the most part making an honourable use of them 
and not, on the contrary, becoming filled immediately 
with arrogance and malevolence and effrontery, 
Fortune would not be acting right if she did’ not 
remain with the same people; but as it is, I imagine, 
she chooses in each instance to benefit a person 
because she supposes him to be a good man and 
patie of her gifts, but when she finds him to be 


eternal 
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mean and base, bringing shame upon her benevolence, 
with good reason she leaves him and seeks somebody 
else in turn, hoping to find some one who is more 
honourable. But since most men are evil and human 
nature rarely produces anybody fitted to enjoy pros- 
perity, Fortune must needs shift continually, and 
much rather because of our nature than because of 
her own. Yet it is strange that one who cannot 
himself endure some who enjoy the favours of Fortune, 
but who after a brief association leaves them and 
prefers to bear his own poverty as best he can rather 
than put up with cheap and senseless manners, 
nevertheless expects Fortune, goddess though she 
be, to live with these same persons for ever and, 
though frequently subjected to outrageous insults, 
to remain with an utterly worthless slave! For the 
fact is that the insolence shown by the rich toward 
the human beings with whom they live consists of 
abusive language, contumely, ridicule, and often a 
blow, but toward Fortune herself it is arrogance, 
harshness, captiousness. 

Most unfair, it seems to me, are the charges most 
men bring against Fortune. For as it is they find 
fault. with her as being untrustworthy and having 
no constancy at all. Yet if she always stayed with 
the same persons she would inevitably incur an. 
altogether more serious and justifiable accusation. 
For when you now. see that the prosperous are so 
base and disagreeable, even though what is in store 
for them is uncertain, with what arrogance and 
boorishness do you suppose they would be filled if 
they were not at all apprehensive of a change? 
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Many charge that Fortune lacks discrimination 
and stays with bad persons but neglects the good, 
when they observe that those who have been deemed 
worthy of her favours are disagreeable and hard to 
deal with and ignoble. But it seems to me that 
Fortune might justly say to them that, being natur- 
ally benevolent, she is always helping some among 
us, without selecting the deserving or the base either, 
but that invariably the character they have when 
she comes to them is that which they show when the 
moral test is applied ; and that therefore they should 
blame their own nature, not hers, as being so con- 
stituted that he who is faring somewhat badly imme- 
diately seems worthy of better fortune, while he who 
receives her favours turns out to be a knave. Aye, 
it is very much as if, given a number of vessels 
and not one of them sound, one were to find fault 
with the person pouring liquid into them, on seeing 
that whatever vessel was being filled leaked. For 
the man might say, “ Why, they all are like that ; 
however, so long as they are empty it is unnoticed.” 

{ wonder why in the world most persons say that 
Fortune is precarious and that none of her gifts is 
to be relied upon. For whenever she gives any one 
her good things—wealth, power, fame, honours— 
she never prevents him from using these in a proper 
way or, by Heaven, from storing them away in safety 
for himself ; and I do not mean indoors in the house, 
or in the storehouse, or putting them under lock and 
_key—for none of her gifts is protected by these things 

——-but rather storing them away in goodwill toward 
mankind, in service to one’s country, in aid to friends. 











5. héyou added by Pflugk, Rdyion by Duemmler. 
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Assuredly, Fortune never takes away from those 
who have once acquired them any of the things thus 
stored away. For these are dependable repositories 
and visible to all wherein to store the windfalls of 
Fortune. However, if after having got them a man_ 
squanders them or even, by Heaven, puts them in the 
wrong place, trusting to doors and seals and locks, 
no longer, I fancy, is their loss ascribable to her. 

And here is something else which is very strange : 
besides the many verbal blasphemies against Fortune, 
sculptors and painters alike also traduce her, some 
representing her as mad and tossing her gifts reck- 
lessly about, some as standing on a sphere, as if to 
say that she has no safe or secure support, whereas 
it is ourselves that we ought to mould or paint like 

that, since we treat everything in a mad and evil. 
fashion—and not, by Heaven, standing on a sphere 
but rather on folly—in place of idly finding fault 
with Fortune. 

While on virtually every topic most men make 
incorrect assumptions, the opinion they hold regard- 

ing Fortune is particularly false and erroneous. For 
they say that, though she gives mankind their good 
things, she lightly takes them away again ; and for 
that reason they malign her as being untrustworthy 
and jealous. But I claim that Fortune does not really 
give any of those things, as most men think she does. 
For that which gives each man control over his 
possessions. and through which alone it is possible 
to have secure possession of one’s goods she does not 
~ bestow upon them along with their wealth and fame 





5 réyabd Dindorf: dyabd. 
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and power. No, that thing it is without which it is 
not possible to possess any of the other things but 
only to imagine that one does and to be the victim 
of delusion. For example, just as when we bring 
some one into our house or our farm or when we 
provide certain equipment, we ourselves do not forth- 
with appoint him master over those things, unless 
there is included in the transaction some written 
guarantee, so also Fortune does not make any one 
master of the things offered by her, unless there is 
attached to the grant the stipulation that they are 
accepted with intellig ence and good judgement. 
Most men, of course, are wont immediately to 
congratulate those whom they see supplied with the. 
gifts of Fortune, just as people rejoice with men at 
sea when they observe that they have a breeze, 
although they know neither whether this breeze is 
favourable to them nor whether they have a helms- 
man with experience. But as for myself, I believe 
the time to judge fortunate those who are surrounded 
in abundance with the gifts of Yortune is when they 
have prudence too. For manifestly these gifts of 
themselves, should they become the property of 
fools, might be a source of danger and disaster. 
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Tur theme of this Discourse is the fickleness of the crowd 
and the folly of those who seelx to win and hold its favour. 
Dio regards those who yield to that ambition as victims of 
delusion. The public honours for which they strive have no 
real utility and are purchased at too high a price, sometimes 
reducing to beggary those who aim to reach them. What is 
more, the aspirant for popular acclaim sacrifices his inde- 
pendence. He is forced to order his life to suit the whims 
of those whose favour he is courting-—in itself an impossible 
~ task—and he cringes before the’ hostile criticism of citizen 


and alien alike. No matter what scheme of life a man. _ 


adopts, he is sure to be misjudged. The sane policy is, 
therefore, to steel oneself against criticism, in other words, 
to adopt the attitude of the philosopher. 

Arnim argues that the Discourse originally ended in the 
midst of § 26, and that what follows has been appended by 
Dio’s. editor, who, coming upon three passages of similar: 
purport, chose to preserve them through inclusion in our 
Discourse. He is led to this belief by the presence in the: 
section referred to of the sentence beginning ri de? dd€éns 
emfupetv, which is thought to form a logical close. He 
might have found additional support for his belief in the 
fact that the beginning of each of the succeeding passages 
is marked by asyndeton. All three resemble introductory 
paragraphs of exordia. The extant work of Dio reveals other 
instances of the existence of variant versions of a common 
theme, apparently testifying to his practice of delivering 
a given speéch on more than one occasion. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the present Discourse because 
of an allusion in §6: ére 8€ iSeiv eorw olxlavy owrpifetoay 
mrovowwrépav éxeivns Sid yAdrrav Kai vp Ala érépay: mudv- 
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vevovoayv. The two “‘ houses ” there referred to are thought 
by Arnim to have been respectively that of Nero, whose 
pretensions as a singer (&& yAdrrav) are being credited 
with his downfall, and that of Domitian, whose assassination 
is here predicted. Arnim observes that toward the close of 
Domitian’s career such predictions were current, even being 
known by the emperor himself, and he points out that 
Apollonius of Tyana was able to announce in Ephesus the 
murder of Domitian at the very moment when it was taking 
place in Rome! If Arnim’s reasoning is correct, our 
Discourse can with confidence be dated shortly before 
Domitian’s death, while Dio was still in exile. 
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Eioi tives, ot Tovs pev pirapyvpous 3 prrdibous 
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1 Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 230 pv. 
2 On the subject of crowns cf. Athenaeus 15. 669 c—686 c. 
Crowns were favourite prizes in the athletic games. Best 
known is the crown of wild olive, awarded at Olympia. The 


. Diadumenos of Polycleitus portrays an athlete binding his 


brow with a ribbon. Crowns were awarded also for public 
service, as in the famous case of Demosthenes. In either 
sports or politics the crown might prove costly. 
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THERE are some who brand as dissolute and ill- 
starred such men as have a craving for money or for 
dainties or for wine or who are inflamed with lust for 
women or boys, and they regard each of these vices 
as the greatest disgrace, yet those who crave dis- 
tinction and reputation, on the contrary, they applaud, 
thinking them illustrious ; and therefore, while each 
one of his own accord, if a gourmet or a tippler or 
a lover of somebody, feels ashamed and tries to cloak 
his incontinence, yet when seeking reputation and 
distinction he does not want to escape the eye of any 
man on earth, but rather he carries on his quest in 
the open. 

And no wonder, for among men in general each 
speaks well of this type of malady, deeming it advan-. 
tageous for himself. Furthermore, by official act 
virtually all the states have devised lures of every 
kind for the simpletons—crowns and front seats and 
public proclamations. Accordingly, in some instances 
men who craved these things have actually been made 
wretched and reduced to beggary, although the 

states held before them nothing great or wonderful 
at all, but in some cases led their victims about with 
a sprig of green, as men lead cattle,! or clapped upon 
their heads a crown or a ribbon.? Therefore, while 
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TOAAGY mdvu taddvrwy dos. Kal Tas pev éK 
Ths ayopas rawias odtywy Spaypadv, tas be ék 
THs exkAnoias trokAdKis amdoyns THs obolas. Kal 
Tous pev emt THS ayopds KynpuTTouevous dbAtous 


1 rods yap U: rods BM. ee 
* aypdv] dyopdv H, marginal correction adopted by Arnim 





and Budé. 

3 xKabdwep Pflugk: wabdowep. 

"4 rods yap Sofoxdmous . . . Siappyyvepevwv deleted by Em- 
perius. Me es 


® Badéwy Emperius: BapBdpwy. 


rere te nen peen e n  eemrnhy te mhemgnrteeathehatip tt 





* Crowns of ivy or myrtle were sometimes worn to ward 
off drunkenness ; cf. Athenaeus 15. 675 d-e, 
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a fool like that, if he so desired, might have for the 
asking any number of crowns, not merely of olive 
or of oak, but even of ivy or of myrtle, often he sells 
his house and his lands and thereafter goes about: 
hungry and clad in a shabby little cloak. Ah but, 
says he, his name is publicly proclaimed by his fellow 
citizens—just as is that of a runaway slave! With 
good reason, therefore, men use in connexion with 
the votes passed in Assembly the branch of the olive,* 
because of its native bitterness! For the notoriety- 
seekers are driven out of their fields by the demo- 
cracies with shouting and clamour,® just as, methinks, 
the starlings are driven out by the farmers. More- 
over, though the starlings withdraw for a little while, 
the notoriety- -seekers can never again return to any- 
thing that once was theirs, nay, a short while later 
they 2 go about as beggars and no longer would any 
one of all who formerly were fain to burst their lungs | 
with shouting greet them if he saw them. 

However, such is the spell of this infatuation that, 
though you will buy from the dyers for two or three 
minas a handsome purple mantle, should you wish 
one by public award it would cost you very many 
talents. Again, though you will buy the ribbons 
of the market-place for a few drachmas, those of 
the Assembly will often cost you all your fortune. 
Furthermore, while oe who. are cried for sale 
in the market-place * all deem wretched, those cried 


2 Perhaps an allusion to the wreaths carved on certain. 
stones containing official records. — 
3° To. gain the shouts of the mob they are driven to 
sacrifice their property. 
4 The intrinsic value of the mina was one sixtieth part of 
the talent, but one pune times that of the drachma. 
3 -The slaves s; cf. §2 ses 
ple 
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: _ 1 gdvres P: aévras UBH, daravras M. 
* ahnydr] Saravavy Arnim. — 8 Bihoqrat] SiadAjoyrar Cobet. 
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in the theatre 1 they deem fortunate ; besides, they 
claim that the latter are cried, the former decried, 
a single syllable evidently constituting the sole 
difference ! 

Yes, so completely did the men of old despise man- 
kind, and so clearly did they see their fatuity, that 
as a reward for the greatest hardships and buffetings 
they offered leaves! Yet there are some: who to 
gain those leaves elect to die. But no nanny-goat 
would hurl herself over a cliff for the sake of a sprig 
of wild olive, especially when other pasturage is 
handy. And yet, though goats do not find the wild 
olive distasteful, a human being could not eat it. 
Again, take the Tsthunian pine’; while it is no greener 
than the other varieties, with much toil and hardship 
men strive to gain it, often paying much money for 
jit—and that too, although the tree has no utility at 
all, for it can neither provide shade nor bear fruit, 
and, besides, the leaf is acrid and smoky; on the 
other hand, no one turns his head to look at the pine 
from Megara. Moreover, if any one else has his 
head bound—unless he has suffered a fracture—he 
is the object of ridicule ; yet for kings the headband 
is thought becoming and untold thousands have given 
their lives for the sake of this scrap of cloth. 

Why; because of a golden lamb it came to pass: 
that a mighty house like that of Pelops was over- 





1 Honours voted in Assembly often were conferred in the 
theatre. 

2° An allusion to the wreaths awarded the athletic victor. 

3 The ‘Isthmian pine’ was awarded the victor in the 
Isthmian Games held at the Isthmus of Corinth in honour . 
‘of Poseidon. 

4 There seems to have been no great botanical difference, 
but. Megara had no national games ae its own. 
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l yGrrav] ddéav Herwerden. 
, Qvaxepéarepos] SvoTuxeorepos UH. 
ay added by Empertus. 
. eis _dpatov Casaubon: «es pwpaiov BPH, es pwpalav 
M, els pwpaiwy U. 
5 karémAnoe] Katéme M, 6 xarémev UB. 


1 The fortunes of the house of Pelops were a favourite | 
theme with the tragic poets. One of Sophocles’ extant 
dramas (Hlectra) and at least three now lost testify to his 
interest in the story. Four of the extant plays. of Euripides 
(Llectra, Iphigeneia at Aulis, Iphigeneia among the Taurians, 
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turned, as we learn from the tragic poets.1. And 
not only were the children of Thyestes cut in pieces, 
but Pelopia’s father * lay with her and begot Aegis- 
thus ; and Aegisthus with Clytemnestra’s aid slew 
Agamemnon, “the shepherd of the Achaeans”’*; 
and then Clytemnestra’s son Orestes slew her, and, 
having done so, he straightway went mad. One 
should not disbelieve these things, for they have 
been recorded .by no ordinary men—Euripides and 
Sophocles—and also are recited in the midst of the 
theatres. Furthermore, one may behold another 
house, more affluent than that of Pelops, which has 
been ruined because of a tongue, and,. in sooth, 
another house which is now in jeopardy.‘ 

But such being the accompaniments of notoriety, 
yes, and countless others even more absurd, why is 
not he who gapes hungrily in that direction altogether » 
more disgusting than the person who is distraught 
with passion for anything else at all? The gourmet 
is satisfied with a single fish and none of his enemies 
would interfere with his enjoyment of it; similarly 
he who is a pitiable victim of lust for boys, if he comes 
upon a handsome lad, devotes himself to this one 
only and often prevails upon him at a small cost. A 
single jar of Thasian wine is all the drunkard can hold, 
and when he has swallowed it he sleeps more sweetly 
than Endymion ; yet your notoriety-seeker would not 


and Orestes) deal with the same theme. ‘Dio should have 
known the famous trilogy of Aeschylus, the Oresteia, but 
for some reason he overlooks it 

2 Thyestes was father of Pelopia ; ef. Apollodorus, Biblio- 
theca, epitome 2. 14. a Pes 

3 A familiar Homeric tag. iy" 

4 The houses of Nero and Domitian respectively; ef. 
Introduction. eae 
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1 fs Reiske : oddeis. 
2 AeoBias UB: AeoBiouws MPH. 








* The term mime, frequently used to designate a low form 
of comedy popular in Sicily and southern Italy, is here used 
of the performers in such productions. 
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be satisfied with the praise of just one person, nay, 
not even with that of a thousand in many instances. 

Who would not agree that it is easier to handle the 
most difficult youth than the most moderate com- 
munity ? And yet the farther the craze for notoriety 
progresses, so much the more impossible it is to get 
any sleep ; instead, like the victims of delirium, your 
seeker after fame is always up in the air both night 
and day. “ Right, by Heaven,” somebody may say, 
“but you can see those other chaps busy with their 
wine and their mistresses and their kitchens.” Yes, 
but does not the seeker after fame find it necessary 
to buy a lot of food and wine? And he must collect 
flute-players and mimes! and harpists and jugglers 
and, more than that, pugilists and pancratiasts ? and 
wrestlers and runners and all that tribe—at least 
unless he intends to entertain the mob in a cheap 
and beggarly manner. 

For though there has never been a gourmet so 
voracious as to crave a savage lion or a hundred bulls, 
those who wish to please the masses crave not merely 
the things just listed but things too numerous to 
mention. For “ not with a few nets,” as the saying 
goes, or with two or three harlots, or even with ten 
Lesbian girls, is popularity hunted and a whole 
community rendered obedient and friendly, since 
thousands are competing for it; nay, he who courts 
popular favour must have a whole city’s licentious-_ 
ness and be a devotee of singing, of dancing, of 
drinking, of eating, and, indeed, of all such things, not 
as one single individual, but rather as ten thousand 
or twenty thousand or a hundred thousand, in keeping 


2. The pancratiast used a combination of wrestling and 
boxing. a 


VOL. V Bo | a 
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id A added by Selden. 

5 opow Emperius : épdow UBM, Beggs ¢ ep@ow PH, 


*AporBéa, 7} 7 Ti@Aov Wilamowitz : “duorBacay m@dov. 
a] Gre B, els re M, &a Arnim. 





1 Tliad 10. 13. 
_? A paraphrase of Ody yssey 9. 8-10, descriptive of palace 
life at the court of Aleinoiis i in Phaeacia. 
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with the size of the city whose favour he is courting. 
At such a person’s house you will always find 


The shrill of flutes and pipes, the din of men. 


And at his house tables are laden with bread and 
meat, and from mixing-bowls cupbearers bear drink. 


By day the hall with fatty savour reeks 
And makes the court to echo with its din, 
While in the night, beside their wives revered *— 


they never sleep, not though they spread beneath 
them very many rugs. 

Thus the boy-lovers, I faney, count themselves 
extremely fortunate as they compare themselves 
with the popularity-seekers, seeing that they them- 

selves seek only quails or a cock or a tiny nightingale,* 
while those others, they observe, must needs seek. 
some Amoebeus* or Polus® or hire some Olympic: 
victor for a fee of five talents. Moreover, while they 
themselves have filled the belly of one man, the tutor 
or the attendant of the lad, the others, unless they 
provide a sumptuous banquet for at least a hundred 
daily, derive no advantage at all. 

Again, when men are ill, their attendants provide 
quiet for them so that they may sleep; but with the 
popularity-seekers, whenever they do obtain a. bit 
of quiet, that is the time above all when sleep will 
not come. Now those who have been blessed with. 

8 Odyssey 10. 10-11, spoken by Odysseus about. the 
palace of Aeolus. “ 

4 As gifts for their beloved. : 

: he singer of the third century : ; cf. Athenaeus - 

14. 623 
6 Famous tragic actor ; cf. ‘Lucian, Necyomanteia 16; and 


J.B. O'Connor, Chapters in. Hee of Actors and Acting in 
Ancient Greece, pp. 128 ff. ; 
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1 3 Scavolag Morel: # dzovolas, edroviag Arnim. 
* fav] lnrdry H. ° voatry Emperius : 79 adr9. 
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riches or ancestry or the like or with physical or 
mental excellence or who, at any rate, have acquired 
a glib tongue, these, as if endowed with wings, are 
all but carried to the stars, being called leaders of the 
people and condottieri and sophists, courting com- 
munities and satraps and pupils; but of the ‘others, 
who have no adventitious backing but are victims 
of the same malady, each goes about living his life 
with his eye on somebody else and concerned about 
what people are saying of him, and if people speak 
well of him, as he imagines, he is a happy man, cheer- 
ful of countenance, but otherwise he is depressed and 
downeast and considers himself to be the sort of man 
they say he is. Again, if he is involved in litigation 
with any one before an arbitrator or a judge, he does 
not expect the arbitrator or the judge to heed chance 
witnesses, and yet he himself in matters which con- 
cern himself regards all and sundry as worthy of 
credence. 

What, then, is more ill-starred than human beings 
who. are at the mercy of others and in the power 
of any one who meets them, always compelled to 
keep their eye on him and to watch his countenance, 
just as slaves must watch the countenance of their 
masters ? Now any servitude is hard, but those whom 
fate has doomed to servitude in a house in which 
there are two or three masters, and masters, too, 
who differ in both age and disposition—for example, 
a niggardly old man and that man’s youthful sons, 
bent on drinking and extravagance—who would not 
agree that slaves so placed are more wretched than 
the others, seeing that they must serve so many 
masters, each of whom desires and orders something 
different ? 
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But suppose a person were to be slave of a com- 
munity consisting of old and young, of poor and rich, 
of wastrels and misers, what would the condition of 
such a person be? Again, methinks, if a man of 
wealth were forced to live in the kind of city in which 
all were free to plunder the possessions of their 
neighbours and there were no law to prevent it, he 
would renounce his wealth forthwith, no matter if 
he had surpassed all the world in avarice. This, in 
fact, is the case with popularity to-day. Foy in that 
respect licence has been granted to any one who so 
desires, whether citizen or alien or foreign au 
to injure any one. 

To the disfranchised life seems with good reason 
not worth living, and many choose death rather than 
life after losing their citizenship, for whoever so 
desires is free to strike them and there exists no 
private means of punishing him who treats them with 
contumely. Well then, all are free to give the 
popularity-seeker blows altogether more grievous 
than those which are dealt the body. Yet the dis- 
franchised, one. would find, are not lightly subjected 
to this treatment by any one ; for most men are on 
their guard against righteous indignation and ill will, 
and, finally, the disfranchised have naught to fear 
from any who are weaker than they. When it comes 
to vituperation, however, especially vituperation of 
those who are thought to enjoy esteem, no one for-- 
bears, and no one is so powerless. as not to be able 
to utter some telling phrase. For that very reason: 
a certain mild-tempered man of olden days, when 
somebody kept attacking him with that kind of 
language, was moved to say, “Tf you do not stop 
listening to bad words about me, I too shall listen to 
103... : 
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bad words about you.” But perhaps it would be 
better, in case some one starts using abusive language, 
not even to notice it in the first place. 

The slave who is often unrestrained and given 
to jesting, if his master catches him at it, is made to 
smart for it; but the person who is subservient to 
public opinion is humbled by any one at all with 
a single word. If one were acquainted with spells 
learned from Medea or the Thessalians * which were 
so potent that by uttering them he could make any 
one he pleased weep and suffer pain though con- 
fronted by no misfortune, would not his power be 
regarded as tyranny? Well, in dealing with one 
who has become puffed up by reputation there is 
none who does not have this power ; for by speaking 
two or three words you have plunged him into misery 
and anguish. Again, if because of some supernatural 
influence one’s body were to be so constituted that, 
if any one should curse him, he would immediately 
have a fever or a headache, that man would be more 
wretched than the thrice wretched ; and if one were 
to be so feeble-minded that, in case some one should 
revile him, he would immediately become deranged, 
why would not life for such a man be a thing to 
shun ? 

Or let us put it this way. Suppose one were to be 
put on trial every day concerning anything whatever, 
_ whether his life or his property, would it not be 

altogether preferable to renounce that thing and to 
cease being in jeopardy for the future—if it be 
property, then the property; if it be life, then 
his life? How then? Is not the trial concerning 
reputation always in progress wherever there are 


1 The Thessalians were famed for their occult powers. 
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men—that is, foolish men—not merely once a day 
but many times, and not before a definite panel of 
judges but before all men without distinction, and, 
moreover, men not bound by oath, men without 
regard for either witnesses or evidence? For they 
sit in judgement without either having knowledge 
of the case or listening to testimony or having been 
chosen by lot, and it makes no difference to them if 
they cast their vote at a drinking bout or at the bath 
and, most outrageous of all, he who to-day is acquitted 
to-morrow is condemned. Accordingly, whoever is 
the victim of this malady of courting popularity is 
bound to be subject to criticism as he walks about, 
to pay heed to everyone, and to fear lest wit- 
tingly or unwittingly he give offence to somebody, 
but particularly to one of those who are bold and 
of ready wit. For if he should have the misfortune 
to have offended somebody never so little, as often 
happens, straightway the offended person lets fly 
a harsh word; and if with that word he perhaps 
misses his mark, nevertheless he causes dismay, 
while if he should hit the vital spot he has destroyed 
his victim forthwith. For the fact is, many are so 
constituted that they are overwhelmed and made. 
to waste away by anything. . 

_ Not only so, but also sometimes one set of things 
is more potent with one kind of person and another 
with another ; just as, I believe, each youngster fears. 
some bogey peculiar to himself and is wont to be 
terrified by this—of course lads who are naturally - 
timid cry out no matter what you produce to scare 
them—however, at least with these more important 
fellows, certain things are a source of shame with 
referenceto certain persons. The beggar who is a 
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braggart and seeks to appear a Croesus is confounded 
by Irus; and he does not even read the Odyssey 
because of the lines which say 


In came a public beggar, who through the town 
Of Ithaca was wont to beg his way.t 


Just so Cecrops confounds the man of servile paren- 
tage, and likewise Thersites confounds the man of 
shabby appearance but with ambition to be a beauty.’ z 
The fact is, if by calling him a glutton or a miser or 
a catamite or a general blackguard you jeer at the 
man who plumes “himself on his temperance and who 
has enrolled under the banner of virtue, you have 
ruined him completely. By carrying around the 
Gorgon’s head and displaying it to his foes Perseus 
turned them to stone; but most men have been 
turned to stone by just one word, if it is applied to 
them ; besides, there is no need to carry this around, 
g uarding it in a wallet. 

And yet let me add this: if we understood also 
the cries of birds—for example, of the ravens or the 
jackdaws—and of the other creatures such as frogs 
or cicadae, of course we should pay heed to the cries - 
of these as well, eager to learn what the jackdaw 
flying by is saying about us, or what the jay is saying 
and what he thinks about us. Tt is a lucky thing, 
then, that we do not understand. But how many 
human beings are more empty-headed than the frogs 
and the jackdaws! Yet for all that, the words they 
ences excite us and make us utterly wretched. 


2 Cecrops and Thersites create confusion in different ways, 

_the one because, as founder of Athens, his social position 

was secure, the other as a notorious example of an ill- 
favoured upstart humbled PY, his betters. 
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However, he who has asserted his independence 
pays no heed to the foolish talk of the crowd; rather 
he mocks at their loquacity, having indeed long since 
said in answer to them all, 


I care not ; ’tis as if a woman threw 
At me, or else some witless lad ; for blunt 
The missile of a feeble good-for-naught.1 


Take Heracles, son of Zeus; how many, think you, 
were wont to disparage him, some dubbing him thief, 
some ruffan, some even adulterer or slayer of 
children? Yet he was not at all disturbed by these 
taunts, though perhaps there was none who spoke 
them openly, since he would promptly have suffered 
for it. . 
Unless you bring yourself to look with scorn upon 
all others, you will never end your state of wretched- 
ness ; instead, you will always lead a pitiable, yes, 
a painful existence, being at the mercy of all who 
wish to hurt you and, as the saying goes, living a 
hare’s life. Nay, hares fear the dogs and the nets 
and the eagles, but you will go about cowering and 
quaking before what people say, being utterly unable 
to provide yourself with any defence, no matter what 
you may be doing or if you spend your time in any 
way you please. If you are always rushing into the 
market-place you will hear yourself called a market 
idler and a shyster, whereas if, on the contrary, you 
are wary of that sort of thing and keep more at home 
and attend to your own affairs you will be called . 
timid and an ignoramus and a nonentity ; if you give . 
thought to learning you will be called simple-minded 
Cerberus; as for ‘‘ slayer of children,”’ in a fit of madness. - 
caused by Hera, his inveterate enemy, Heracles slew his own . 
children, as we read in Euripides’ Heracles. : . 
oes 11 
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and effeminate ; if you are in some business, vulgar ; 
if you stroll about at your leisure, lazy ; if you don 
rather soft apparel, ostentatious and dandified; if 
you go barefoot and wear a ragged little coat they 
will say you are crazy. Socrates, they said, corrupted 
the young men, was irreverent toward religion ; 
moreover, they did not merely say these things— 
for that would have been less shocking—no, they 
even killed him, exacting a penalty for his lack of 
shoes! Aristeides was ostracized by the Athenians, 
although they were clearly persuaded that he was 
just.t. Why should one crave popularity, a thing from 
which, even if attained, one often derives no profit? 

Bion ? believes it impossible for one to please the 
crowd except by turning into a cake or ajar of Thasian 
wine—foolishly so believing, in my opinion. For 
often even at a dinner of only ten guests the cake 
does not please everybody, but, on the contrary, one 


calls it stale, another hot, and another too sweet— | 


unless, by Heaven, Bion means that one must turn 
into a cake which is both hot and stale and cold! 
Nay, on the whole the case is not so simple as that ; 
of course not. On the contrary, one must also turn 
into perfume and a flute-girl and a lovely lad and a 
Philip the jester. However, one thing possibly still 
remains which he who wants to please the mob will 
have to turn into—silver. Nay, even if one turns 
into silver one does not immediately satisfy ; instead, 
‘one must also be struck and bitten.4 Why then, you 
1 Aristeides’ sobriquet was “‘ the Just.” 
* Cynic philosopher of the third century B.c. 
3 For Philip see Xenophon, Symposium 1.1. 11-16. 
4 As a test of genuineness. mae 
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luckless creature, do you persist in pursuing a thing ~ 
unattainable? For you could never become either 
perfume or a crown or wine or yet silver. Besides, 
even if one should become silver, gold is. more 
precious; and if gold, it will have to be refined. 
Indeed, each rich man resembles money, as far as 
any excellence is concerned. For while no one: 
praises money, each one who gets it uses it; then 
it is worn out by those who use it and at ‘ast is 
found among the coins which do not pass current. 
So the rich man too comes to be reckoned among 
the poor and those who do not pass current and no 
one any longer receives a man like that of all who 
once were filled with admiration for him; instead, 


they do not even turn him over before casting him = 


aside. 

Again, reputation is like the Furies of the tragic 
poets—its seeming splendour is like their torch, 
while one might, a fancy, liken their whip to the. 
clapping and ‘the shouting of the crowd, and those. 
who sometimes hiss might be likened to the Furies’ 
snakes. Therefore, often when one is enjoying peace 
and quiet and is confronted by no evil, reputation 
lays violent hands on him, and, cracking her whip, 
drives. him forth to some festal gathering or to the 


theatre. 


1 Possibly a reminiscence of Jliad 17. 75:+ “Exrop, viv 
od pév dde bes dxiynra SudKevv. 
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THE SIXTY-SEVENTH DISCOURSE: 
ON POPULAR OPINION 


AtrHoucs its Greek title is the same as that of the pre- 
ceding Discourse, Or. 67 gives to the word a different 
meaning, that of opinion. It is argued. that opinion is a ™ 
poor guide and that, in order to discover the truth about 
external things, one must. first obey the famous motto in- 
scribed on Apollo’s temple at Delphi—Know Thyself—the — 
motto which formed the basic principle of the philosophy of 
Socrates. Proceeding from this fundamental concept, the 
author demonstrates the futility of being swayed by the 
opinions of others. 

Here again we have what professes to be the report of 
a conversation between Dio and one of his followers. The 
abruptness with which it begins and ends has led Arnim to 
conclude that Dio did not intend it to be published, at least 
not in its present form. He regards it as what might. be 
termed a stenographic record, which in some way or other | 
found its way into the hands of Dio’s editor. 
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THE SIXTY-SEVENTH DISCOURSE : 
ON POPULAR OPINION 


Interlocutor. Well, in what particular does it seem 
to you that the man of self-control, the philosopher, 
most especially is superior to us who constitute the 
majority of mankind and are moved by random 
impulse ? . 

Dio. It seems to me, if one should express an 
opinion in such plain and unadorned terms, that he 
is superior in respect to truth and knowledge, not | 
merely to the majority of mankind, but also to the 
very few, those who are regarded as favoured by 
fortune—the philosopher is, ] mean. 

Int. Indeed your statement is truly plain and un- 
adorned. ; . 

Dio. Well, by Heaven, tell me this. You mean, 
do you not, that the philosopher is superior to all 
others in truth and in his examining each thing in 
the light of truth and not in accordance with opinion ? 

Int. Why, my good sir, he would be using a poor 
straight-edge with which to gauge his problems, one 
altogether crooked, a straight-edge, by Zeus, with 
not just one bend but thousands, and all running 
counter to one another, if he tried to set things 
straight by means of opinion. 

Dio. Well then, suppose that he views all else in | 
the light of truth, never applying opinion as a gauge, 
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because he believes this to be, in fact, a false and 
untrustworthy measuring-line, a straight-edge such as 
you have just described it, yet if he should measure 
himself with that kind of straight-edge and that kind 
of measuring-line, would he be acclaimed as worthy ? 

Int. No, by Heaven, not by any means. 

Dio. Yes, it is plain that he could never come to 
know himself if he examined himself in that fashion. 

Int. Why, of course he could not. - 

Dio. Consequently he would no longer be obeying _ 
the Delphic injunction, which has prescribed that, 
above all, a man must know himself. 

Int. Why, of course he would not be obeying it. 

Dio. Then he will not know any of the other things 
either, since he does not know himself, nor will he 
be able to examine things in the light of truth, since — 
he has failed with himself to begin with ? 

Int. Why, certainly. 

Dio. Then he will bid farewell to honours and dis- 
honours and to words of censure and of praise uttered 
by foolish persons, whether they chance to be many 
or whether they be few but powerful and wealthy. 
Instead, what is called popular opinion he will regard 
as no better than a shadow, seeing that sometimes 
concerning great matters popular opinion is small - 
and. concerning small matters great, and often con- 
cerning the same matters it is at one time greater 
and at another smaller. 

Int. You seem to me to have made a very excellent . 
comparison. . ; . 

Dio. Suppose, then, there should be a person so 
constituted as to live with an eye to his own shadow, 
with the result that as it grew he would become 

_ § BG advu Soxeis Selden: od (or &) wdvu Boxe?. 
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elated and boastful and not only offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to the gods himself but also bid his 
friends to do so, while as his shadow diminished he 
would be grieved and show himself more humble, 
and the more so the smaller his shadow became, 
just as if he himself were wasting away, methinks 
he would afford wondrous amusement. 

Int. Yes, he would be a much bigger booby than 
Margites,? who did not know how to treat his wife 
once he had married her. 

Dio. Yes, for on the same day sometimes he would 
be sad and sometimes happy. For instance, early 
in the day, when he saw his shadow at dawn very 
long, almost larger than the cypresses or the towers 
on the city walls, manifestly he would be happy, 
supposing himself to have suddenly grown to the size 
of the sons of Aloeus,* and he would go striding into 
the market-place and the theatres and everywhere 
in the city to be observed by one and all. However, 
_ about the middle of the morning he would begin. to 
grow more sad of countenance than he had been and 
would go back home. Then at noon he would be 
ashamed to be seen by anybody and would stay 
indoors, locking himself up, when he saw his shadow 
at his feet; yet again, toward afternoon, he would 
begin to recover and would show himself ever more 
and more exultant toward evening. 

Int. You certainly seem to me to be fashioning a 

strange disposition and a foolish kind of man. 
ascribed to Homer by the ancients. Among the few lines 
now extant we get the following description of him: éAv’ 
jarioraro épya, kaxas 8° Harloraro mdvTa. - 
2 'Phéy were said to have grown three cubits each year and, 
at the tender age of nine years, to have tried to scale the 
heavens by piling Ossa on Olympus and Pelion on Ossa. 
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Dio. Well then, he who pays heed to popular opin- 
ion is not a bit better, but rather far more pathetic. 
For often he would undergo several changes on one 
and the same day, yet not, like the man I have im- 
agined, at certain definite times, but, alike in the 
afternoon or in the early morning, nothing will keep 
him from being the most unfortunate of mortals, now 
being swept along and flying higher than the clouds, 
if it so happen that any have sent him forth under full 
gail and have praised him, now taking in his sails and 
abasing himself, his spirit experiencing, methinks, far 
more waxings and wanings than the moon. Has he 
not, then, drawn a more wretched fate and a far more 
luckless lot than they say fell to Meleager, son of Al- 
thaea and Oeneus, whose span of life, men say, was 
in the keeping of a mere firebrand? So long as the 
brand blazed and the fire remained in it, just so long 
Meleager lived and throve, but as the brand lost its 
strength, he too wasted from grief and despondency, 
and when the fire went out he died and was gone. 


1 During the famous boar-hunt associated with his name, 
by way of avenging a slight cast upon Atalanta by the 
brothers of his mother. Althaea, he slew them out of hand. 
His mother, hearing of the deed, snatched the fatal brand 
from its place in the ashes, hurled it into the flames, and 
thus ended the life of her son. 
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THE SIXTY-EIGHTH DISCOURSE: 
ON OPINION 


Iy this Discourse Dio once more approaches the subject of 
opinion as contrasted with knowledge. Here, however, he 
is stressing the practical utility of knowledge in one’s daily 
life and business pursuits, in other words, the impossibility 
of achieving success in any walk of life when led by mere 
opinion rather than by a clear understanding of the things 
to be avoided or attempted and of the reasons on which one’s 
choice should be based. Although some attention is paid. to 
the unwisdom of following the opinion of one’s neighbours, | 
the principal emphasis is laid upon the necessity in each 
instance of substituting knowledge for one’s own untutored. 
opinions. 
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THE SIXTY-EIGHTH DISCOURSE : 
ON OPINION 


Most men in all their pursuits and interests follow 
them in utter ignorance of what the nature of each is 
or even what practical value each has ; instead, they 
are drawn to them by opinion or pleasure or habit. 
Nor, on the other hand, in the case of those pursuits 
and interests from which they abstain and which they 
avoid engaging in, do they abstain because they know 
which are harmful or what is the nature of the harm 
which they entail; instead, in these matters too, 
whatever they observe that their neighbours avoid 
or things which it has become their custom to avoid 
or which they suppose will be unpleasant for them- 
selves and are reputed to be accompanied by some 
pain, these things they generally view with misgiving. 

Moreover, while the sensations of pleasure and of 
pain are common to all men—though some are en- 
slaved by them to a smaller and some to a greater 
degree—the matter of opinion varies and is not the 
same for all. Thus it happens that some praise or 
blame this and some that, frequently acting at vari- 
ance in this regard. For example, pain is experi- 
enced by both the Indian and the Spartan when they 
-are wounded or burnt, as well as by the Phrygian 
and the Lydian ; yet while the Indian‘and the Spartan 
refuse to flinch because they have been hardened 
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to it, the Phrygian and the Lydian do flinch, because 
they are weak and not hardened. Again, while 
pleasure inevitably is experienced in sexual rela- 
tions and in food and drink which are pleasurable, 
not only by the Ionian but also by the Thessalian, 
the Italian Greek, the Getan, the Indian, and the 
Spartan, yet some are not particularly interested in 
the pleasures, but they do not even try them all to 
begin with, while the others would accept death as 
the price of obtaining a little more pleasure. 

Now apparently the matter of opinion is of every 
conceivable kind and the differences to be found in. 
this matter are very numerous and very great. And 
it is because of this fact that in no breed of animals 
would one find so great. dissension, nor would one 
find any breed so at variance with itself—take, for 
example, horses or dogs or lions or cattle or deer ; 
on the contrary, animals that are alike behave alike 
in feeding, in begetting, and in rearing their young, 
and they have the same appetites and the same 
aversions. The reason is that in general they follow 
only what is pleasant and shun what is painful. But 
the human race, which by nature partakes of wisdom, _ 
though it falls short of it through bad judgement 
and indifference, is inwardly full of opinion and self- 
deception. Moreover, men differ with one another 
in everything—in dress. and apparel, in food and. 
sexual pleasures, in honour and dishonour—aeccording 
to nations and cities. And similarly also within the - 
city, each one has his own individual ambition—one 
to obtain as much land as possible, another silver, 
another slaves, another all these things together, 
another to be admired for his eloquence and by this 





4 After 77 Arnim adds adrf. 
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means to have greater power than his fellows, another 
strives merely to be clever and to achieve experience 
in politics, another to have influence for some other 
reason, another to indulge in luxury to the fullest 
extent. 

Now, as I was saying, in no one of these pursuits, 
in all likelihood, would even those who are reputed 
to be best in their line carry it on successfully. For, 
not knowing what is better or what is worse or what 
is advantageous, they exercise no choice at all. But 
he who has desired wisdom and has given thought 
to how he should look after himself and what educa- 
tion he should receive in order to become a good man 
and superior to the masses, he, I say, has been blest 
with a good character and with a corresponding for- 

tune besides. For there is hope that, if he investi- 
gates and receives instruction, he will discover what 
is required and with what aim and purpose he should 
carry on and regulate all else. 

But he who understands this would from that 
moment be successful in all things, both those which 
are thought to be more important and those which 
are thought to be less; and whether he were to 
follow horse-racing or to devote himself to music or 
to agriculture, or if he should wish to be a general or 
to hold the other offices or to conduct the other public 
business in his city, he will do everything well and 
would make no mistakes in anything. However, with- 
out this understanding, while in each of his labours. 
he might sometimes seem both to himself and to his | 
neighbours to be successful—for instance, if as a 
farmer he were to be fortunate with his crops, or if 
he were to have more than ordinary acquaintance 
with the handling of horses, or if he were to have 
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fairly good knowledge of music, or if in athletic con- 
tests he could overcome his competitors—still on the 
whole he would fail, since he would be working at 
these things to no good end nor in such a way as to 
derive benefit. 

Therefore he is incapable of being prosperous, just 
as one cannot make a successful voyage if one does 
not know whither he is sailing, being carried along 
aimlessly on the sea, his ship at one moment sailing 
a straight course, should fortune so decree, but the 
next moment yawing, at one moment with the wind 
astern, the next with it dead ahead. Nay, just as 
with the lyre musicians first set the middle string 
and then tune the others to harmonize with that 
—otherwise they will never achieve any harmony 
at all—so with life, men should first come to under- 
stand what is best and then, having made this their 
goal, they should do everything else with reference 
to this ; otherwise their life will be out of harmony 
and out of tune in all likelihood. 
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THE SIXTY-NINTH DISCOURSE: 
ON VIRTUE 


Tue theme of this Discourse is the doctrine that the 
virtuous life is the happy life. Dio bemoans the fact that 
most men give their whole attention to so-called practical 
pursuits to the neglect of their spiritual well-being and de- 
velopment. Striving to attain success in any number of 
material enterprises, they miss true happiness through their 
failure to see that character is its sure foundation. “Without 
good character laws are of little avail, and happiness is the 
gift of the gods, who are not inclined to favour ignorance 
and inattention to the needs of the soul. It is interesting to 
find Dio here expressing the belief that those who would 
commit a crime but are prevented from so doing through 
fear are as guilty as those who actually yield to the temptation. 
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THE SIXTY-NINTH DISCOURSE : 
ON VIRTUE 
Ir seems to me a fact hard to explain, that people 


praise and admire one set of things yet aim at and 
have seriously pursued a different set. For instance, 


virtually all praise and refer toas ‘“‘ divine’ and “ au-- 


gust’ such things as valour and righteousness and 
wisdom and, in short, every virtue. Moreover, whom- 
ever they believe to be, or to have been, characterized 
by such virtues, or nearly so, him they admire and 
celebrate in song; and certain ones they represent 
as gods and others as heroes—for example, Heracles, 
the Dioscuri, Theseus, Achilles, and all the demigods, 
as they are called. And whomever they suppose to 
be like those beings they one and all are ready to 
obey and to serve, no matter what orders he may 
give, and they are ready to appoint as their king and 
ruler and to make the guardian of their possessions 
any man whom they suppose.to be really prudent. 
and righteous and wise and, in a word, a good man. 
Therefore in this respect no one could censure 
them as not perceiving that virtue is something august 
and precious and all-important; yet they really 
desire any and every thing in preference to becoming 
good, and they busy themselves with everything in 
preference to the problem of becoming self-controlled 
and wise and righteous and men of merit, competent 
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to govern themselves well, to manage a household 
well, to rule a city well, to endure well either wealth 
or poverty, to behave well toward friends and kins- 
men, to care for parents with equity, and to serve 
gods with piety. But some busy themselves with 
farming, some with trading, some are devoted to 
military affairs, some to the medical profession, some 
acquire a thorough knowledge of carpentry or of ship- 
building, some of playing the lyre or the flute or of 
shoemaking or wrestling, some devote their whole 
attention to gaining a reputation as clever speakers in 
Assembly or in law-court, some to becoming strong in 
body. And yet the traders, farmers, soldiers, physi- 
cians, builders, lyre-players, flautists, athletic trainers, 
yes, and the orators, as they are called, and those who 
have great strength of body—all these one would find 
to be pitiable and unfortunate in many, or indeed in 
almost all, instances. 

On the other hand, if their soul becomes rational | 
and their mind really good, and if they are able to 
manage successfully their own affairs and those of 
their neighbours too, these men will necessarily also 
lead happy lives, having shown themselves to be 
law-abiding, having obtained a good genius to guard 
them, and being dear to the gods. For it does not 
stand to reason that one set of men are wise and 
another set versed in human affairs, nor yet that some 
are conversant with human affairs and some with 
affairs. divine, nor that some men have knowledge 
of divine things and others are pious, nor that some» 
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are pious and others dear to the gods; nor will a 
separate group be dear to the gods and another group 
be favoured by fortune. Nor is there one class of men 
who are fools but another class ignorant of their own 
affairs; nor are those who are ignorant of their. 
own affairs informed about things divine; nor are 
those who have formed mistaken opinions about 
things divine free from impiety. And surely those 
who are impious cannot be dear to the gods nor 
those who are not dear to the gods be other than 
unfortunate. 

Why in the world, then, do not those who aim to 
attain a happy life do ther best to make them- 
selves happy instead of devoting their entire atten- 
tion to things which do not at all prevent their 
leading a bad, yes wretched, existence ? . Yet with- 
out. flute-players and lyre-players and shoemakers 
and athletic trainers and orators and physicians it 
is not impossible for men to live very good and 
ordered lives, and, I fancy, even without farmers 
and builders. At any rate the Scythians who are 
nomads, though they neither have houses nor sow 
seed nor plant trees and vines, are by no means 
prevented from playing their part as citizens with 
justice and in accordance with law; yet without 
law and justice men cannot avoid living badly and’ 
in much more savage fashion than the wild beasts. | 
- Moreover, where shoemakers and farmers and builders 
are of inferior quality, no serious harm results on 
that account ; it is merely that the shoes are inferior. 
_ andthe wheat and barley scarcer. On the other hand, 

where rulers and judges and laws are inferior, the 
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affairs of those people are in worse condition and 
their life is more unfortunate, and factions, injustices, 
deeds of arrogance, and impiety flourish in abundance 
with them. 

Furthermore, though when one is not himself a 
shoemaker it is profitable to purchase shoes from 
another person, and when one does not understand 
building, to hire another person for that work, and 
when one is not a farmer, to purchase grain and pulse ; 
on the other hand, when one is himself unjust, it is 
not profitable to get his justice from another, nor, 
when one lacks wisdom and does not know what 
he ought to do and what he ought to refrain from 
doing, to be constantly regretting every single act and 
resorting for knowledge to another person. For, in 
addition to all the other considerations, he who needs: 
money or clothing or house or anything else not 
only knows that fact but also seeks to get these 
things from those who have them ; whereas he who 
has no sense does not even know just this very fact, 
that he has no sense; instead, he himself claims to 
be competent and obstinately persists in his folly, 
everything he does or says being witless, and he 
denies that he is unjust or foolish or lawless but. 
insists that he is ever so competent in these matters, 
though he has never paid any attention to them or 
learned anything as far as those things are concerned. 

In fact, these men do not even believe in the 
existence of a knowledge in accordance with which 
they will know what they ought to do or what they 
ought not to do and how they will live correctly ; 
nay, they believe that the laws are sufficient for them 
for that purpose, the laws on the statute books ; 
but how they are to obey the laws and voluntarily do 
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what those laws prescribe is a matter to which they 
give no serious thought. And yet how is he any less 
a thief who refrains from thieving out of fear, if he 
approves but does not loath and condemn the busi- 
ness, than those who actually commit theft—unless 
also he who does not do his thieving by day, but 
only after nightfall, is to be called no thief in day- 
time, but rather a man of probity? Besides, such 
persons require the presence of many to threaten 
and restrain them, since they are not able of them- 
selves to refrain from their misdeeds, but even when 
at home are men of thievish disposition. However, 
though they are of such character, they choose the 
law-givers and punish the lawless, just as if persons 
who are unmusical were to choose the musicians, or 
as if those who know nothing of surveying were to 
choose the surveyors ! 

And here is an indication of the depravity of man- 
kind. If men were to do away with the laws and 
licence were to be granted to strike one another, to 
commit murder, to steal the property of one’s neigh- 
bours, to commit adultery, to be a footpad, then 
who must we suppose would be the persons who - 
will refrain from these deeds and not, without the 
slightest scruple or hesitation, be willing to. commit 
all manner of crimes? For even under present con- 
ditions we none the less are living unwittingly with 
thieves and kidnappers and adulterers and joining 
with them in the activities of citizenship, and in this 
respect we are no better than the wild beasts ; for 
they too, if they take fright at men or dogs set to_ 
guard against them, refrain from thieving. - 
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THE SEVENTIETH DISCOURSE : 
ON PHILOSOPHY 


Tuts brief dialogue, like others in our collection, both 
begins and ends abruptly. It has the appearance of being 
an excerpt from a lengthier discussion, probably selected 
for publication because it contained a noteworthy tribute to 
the essential nature of philosophy. The réle of the student 
in this document—if it was a student—is decidedly minor, 
consisting chiefly in assenting to the statements made by 
the principal speaker. Dio is emphasizing the crucial] 
difference between pseudo-philosophers and those who are 
philosophers in deed as well as in word. In truly Socratic 
fashion he leads up to his main thesis by citing examples 
of pretence in fields such as farming, trading, hunting, and 
the like, showing in each instance that no one is misled by 
profession of interest unaccompanied by fitting conduct. 
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Dio. Come now, suppose you should hear some one 
say that he wants to be a farmer, but should observe 
that he is doing nothing toward that end, neither 
buying or raising cattle nor preparing ploughs or 
the other equipment needed in farming, nor even 
living on a farm himself, either as owner or as tenant 
of another, but rather in town, spending his time 
principally about the market-place and the gymnasium 
and occupied with drinking parties and courtesans 
and. that sort of frivolity—in such a case will you 
treat seriously what he says rather than what he 
does? And will you say the fellow is a farmer and 
a producer, or one of the lazy and frivolous set ? 

Interlocutor. One of the lazy set, of course. 

Dio. Very good. But suppose a man were to say 
that he is a huntsman, and that he surpasses Hip- 
polytus himself or Meleager in both his valour and 
his diligence, but it should be obvious that he is 
engaged in no activity of that nature, since he has 
acquired neither dogs nor hunting-nets nor a horse 
and never goes out after game at all but, on the 
contrary, neither has been tanned by the sun nor is 
able to endure cold, but has been reared in the shade 
and is soft and very like the women, could you pos~ 
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1 Like the more famous Orpheus, Thamyras—or Thamyris, 
as the name is sometimes given—was reputed to have been a 
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sibly believe that this man is telling the truth and 
that he has anything to do with hunting ? 

Int. Not I. | 

Dio. Correct ; for it is absurd that we should know 
and pass upon every man’s life on the strength of 
what he says rather than of what he does. Again, 
if some one should offer his services as an expert in 
music and as one who devotes his time to this, and 
yet no one should ever hear him either playing the 
cithara, nay, even see him holding a cithara or a lyre, 
or discanting on any subject related to music—that 
is, apart from his offering his services and saying that 
he has a better knowledge of music than Orpheus 
and Thamyras 1—but if one should see him training 
and rearing game-cocks or quails and spending his 
time for the most part in company with those of like 
interests, ought one to conclude that he is a musician, 
or, on the contrary, one of the set with which he 
associates and whose pursuits are the same as his? 

Int. Evidently one of that set. 

Dio. Again, if one were to profess that he is an 
astronomer and that he knows most accurately how 
the orbits and courses and the intervening distances 
stand with relation to one another in the case of 
sun and moon and similar heavenly bodies, and also 
celestial phenomena, and yet the man has shown no 
predilection. of this sort and has no serious interest 
in these matters, but rather prefers to associate with 
gamblers, lives his life in their company, and is seen 
with them day after day, will you call this man an 
astronomer or a gambler ? 


Thracian bard of extraordinary skill. He is said to have 
challenged the Muses to a competition and, when defeated, 
to have been deprived of his sight. — 
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Int. Nay, by heaven, I would not consider that he 
had anything at all to do with astronomy, but much 
rather with gambling. 

Dio. Again, given two persons, one of whom says 
he intends to sail immediately and will gain much 
profit from trading, although he has not provided 
himself with either ship or sailors, has no cargo what- 
ever, but, in fact, never goes near the harbour at all, 
or even the sea; whereas the other occupies himself 
constantly with these matters, examining thoroughly 
a boat and putting on board a pilot and a cargo— 
which of the two will you say is seriously interested 
in trading ? The one who says he is, or the one who 
works at it and provides himself with all that the 
voyage and the business of trading demand ? 

Int. I should say the latter. 

Dio. In every matter, then, will you consider that 
the word alone, unaccompanied by any act, is invalid 
and untrustworthy, but that the act alone is both 
trustworthy and true, even if no word precedes it ? 

Int. Just. so. 

Dio. Well then, if there are certain functions and 
articles of equipment peculiar to farming or to sea- 
faring and different ones appropriate to the hunter, 
the astronomer, and all other professions as well, 
then has philosophy no function peculiar to itself, 
no activity, no equipment ? 

Int. Most assuredly it has. 

Dio. Well, are those things obscure which belong 
to the philosopher and to philosophy, while those 
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which belong to the traders and farmers and musicians 
and astronomers and those whom I have just named 
are conspicuous and manifest ? 

Int. No, I think not obscure. 

Dio. But surely there are certain words which one 
who goes in for philosophy must hear, and studies 
which he must pursue, and a regimen to which he 
must adhere, and, in a word, one kind of life belongs 
to the philosopher and another to the majority of 
mankind: the one tends toward truth and wisdom 
and toward care and cultivation of the gods, and, as 
regards one’s own soul, far from false pretence and 
deceit and luxury, toward frugality and sobriety. 

And, in fact, there is one kind of dress for the 
philosopher and another for the layman, and the same 
holds good as to table manners and gymnasia and 
baths and the mode of living generally, and he who 
is guided by and employs these distinctions must 
be thought to be devoted to philosophy ; whereas 
he who does not differ in any of these matters and 
is not at all unlike the world in general must not 
be classified as a philosopher, not even if he says he 
is a thousand times and makes public profession of 
philosophy before the popular assembly of Athens or 
of Megara or in the presence of the kings of Sparta; 
instead, we must banish this man to the company of 
impostors and fools and voluptuaries. 

And yet it is not impossible to be musical without 
engaging in musical activities ; for the art of music 
does not compel one to devote his attention to it and 
to regard nothing else of greater moment. Again, 
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if one is an astronomer, possibly nothing prevents 
his keeping game-cocks or throwing dice ; for in no 
wise does astronomy prevent his doing what is 
necessary! Furthermore, by Heaven, if one has 
become an expert horseman, or a good pilot, or a 
surveyor, or a literary critic, it is nothing surprising 
that he should be seen in the apartments of either 
the courtesans or the flute-girls. For the knowledge 
of those skills does not make the human soul one 
whit better or turn it aside from its errors; but if 
one is devoted to philosophy and partakes of this 
study, one could never desert the highest things, nor, 
neglecting these things, could he prefer to engage 
in anything which is shameful and low, or to be lazy 
and gluttonous and drunken. For to refuse to admire 
these things and to banish the desire for them from 
the soul and on the other hand, to lead the soul to 
hate and condemn them, is the essence of philosophy. 
However, possibly there is nothing to prevent one’s 
claiming to be a philosopher and at the same time 
playing the impostor and deceiving himself and 
everybody else. 
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THE SEVENTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: 
ON THE PHILOSOPHER 


In this Discourse Dio examines the statement that “ the 
philosopher should be remarkable in everything.” As 
examples of versatility he considers Hippias of Elis, the well- 
known sophist, and Odysseus, each of whom exhibited a 
high degree of skill in both intellectual and manual pursuits. 
While admitting their claim to excellence, Dio maintains 
that the philosopher should be able to excel all men above 
all in ‘‘ acting, or not acting, advantageously, and in know- 
ing when to act and where and the right moment better than 
the craftsman, and also in knowing what is possible of 
achievement.”” This dictum (§ 6) is illustrated by reference 
to Daedalus and other skilled artificers, who failed of real 
excellence because they were ignorant in just those respects. 
The Discourse concludes with a sarcastic allusion to Nero’s 
varied ambitions. 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHER 


TuERE are those who say that the philosopher 
should be remarkable in everything in any surround~- 
ings ; moreover, they say that he should be very 
able in conversation with men and never keep silent 
or be at a loss before those in his company for lack 
_ of such language as will be capable of pleasing them ; 
otherwise, they say, he who is not thus equipped is 
an ignoramus and worth but little. But I say that, 
though some of their statements are just and truthful, 
some are not. For that the philosopher should in 
every situation be superior to all others, it seems to 
me they are right in demanding—unless they mean 
that he must not only know all the crafts but also, 
in accordance with the rules of the craft, produce 
everything better than the craftsmen, both building 
houses and making boats and working as a smith 
and weaving and farming. For example, Hippias 
of Elis claimed to be the wisest of the Greeks, for 
both at the Olympic Games and at the other national — 
gatherings of the Greeks he produced poems of every | 
style and speeches which he had composed of ‘divers 
kinds, but he also displayed other products of his— 
—his ring, his oil-flask and strigil, his mantle, and. - 
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1 The versatility of Hippias, well-known sophist_ of the 
Gfth century, was a familiar topic; cf. Plato, Hippias 
Minor 368 BD. a 
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his girdle—boasting that he had made them all him- 
self, displaying them to the Greeks as a kind of 
firstfruits of his wisdom. 

And Homer too, I venture to remark, has repre- 
sented Odysseus, not merely as pre-eminent in judge- 
ment and in his ability to plan concerning practical 
matters, not merely as a most able speaker,? whether 
in a crowd or before a few or before only one person— 
yes, by Heaven, both in assembly and over the wine- 
cups and on occasions when walking with somebody 
on a journey—whether in the presence of king or 
of commoner, freeman or slave, no matter whether 
he was himself held in honour and recognized as 
king or, on the other hand, unknown and a beggar, 
and, moreover, alike when addressing either man or 
woman or maiden; but he also makes him pre-eminent 

for his knowledge of the art of combat, and he has 
even represented him as skilled in all such crafts 
as those of the joiner, the carpenter, and the ship- 
wright. For instance, how could. Odysseus have 
constructed his bed by cutting off the trunk of an 
olive tree if he were not acquainted with the joiner’s 
art ?* How could he have enclosed his bed-chamber 
if he had not been acquainted with the builder's art? 
‘How could he have built his raft if he had not under- 
stood ship-building ?4 As for the operations con- 
nected with planting and husbandry, he obviously 
had shown a serious interest in all that from his 
very boyhood, since he begged his father for trees 
and vines*; and. especially, since his father was a 
very careful and experienced farmer, it was to be 


2 See especially Homer’s tribute to his oratory in Iliad 


3. 216-294. 3 Odyssey 23. 184-204. 


4 Ibid, 5. 234-261. 5 Ibid, 24. 336-344. 
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expected that Odysseus would not be ignorant of 
these matters, yes, he even challenges Kurymachus 
to a contest in both reaping and ploughing! Why, 
Odysseus’ claims to be acquainted also with such 
matters as cookery and wine-serving and all other 
departments of domestic service, matters wherein he 
says that those of lower rank serve the nobles.? 
Very well, in these respects no doubt Hippias and 
Odysseus were a clever pair; but I say that the 
philosopher, while unable to know every one of the 
crafts—for it is difficult to be thoroughly proficient 
in the practice of even one—nevertheless could do 
everything, no matter what he might be doing, 
better than anybody else, even though from the point 
_of view of the crafis, if he really is ever compelled to 
_ tackle anything of that nature, he is not superior when 
_ measured by the standard of craftsmanship. For this 
is an impossibility, that the layman should produce 
anything better than the joiner by the standard of 
the joiner’s craft, or that one who lacks experience 
in farming should be found more expert than the 
farmer in performing any of the tasks of the farmer. 
Wherein, then, would the philosopher be superior ? 
It would be in his acting, or not acting, advantage- 
ously, and in his knowing when to act and where and 
the right moment better than the craftsman, and 
also in his knowing what is possible of achievement. 
For instance, I believe that Daedalus did not build 
his Labyrinth in Crete well—entering which his 
fellow citizens, both. male and female, met their 
death *—for he did not build it justly. And besides, 
in abetting the malady of Pasiphaé he wrought not 


8 The Athenian youths and maidens sent every ninth year 
to King Minos, 7 
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1 ds added by Crosby. 
2 émdevoev Reiske, évémAeucer Gasda: elcérAevcer. 
3 éyt Armim: év. 





1 Pasiphaé, wife of Minos, had been cursed by Poseidon 
with unnatural lust for the bull which he had sent Minos. 
Daedalus helped her to satisfy that lust; ef. Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca 3. 1.4. 
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rightly ; for it was not advantageous nor was it just 
or honourable to lend such aid or to invent devices 
for ends which were shameful and impious.1 And 
even when he equipped Icarus with wings—if we 
are to believe the tale—I say he did not do well 
to invent this device; for he was attempting the 
impossible when he attached wings to a human being. 
Accordingly he wrought the death of his son. 

But apparently Homer too says harsh things of 
a certain builder among the Trojans, as not having 
done well when he built for Alexander the ships 
with which he sailed to Hellas—though he has no 
fault to find with him on the score of craftsmanship. 
For this is what he says : 


Who built for Paris well-proportioned ships, . 
Sources of ill,? 


not lauding him for his construction of the ships, but 
rather censuring him much more severely than if, 
by saying that he had made the ships either slow 
or with some other defect, he had censured him for 
his ship-building. And Homer in similar fashion 
censures also a certain huntsman® and ridicules his 
skill, because he had acquired it to no good purpose, 
but, on the contrary, while the man knew how to 
shoot wild beasts, in warfare he could not hit any 
one but was useless because of his cowardice, and 


2 Iliad 5. 62-63, speaking of Phereclus. The context 
(59-64) does testify to his skill, for the poet troubles to give 
his lineage——“‘ son of Carpenter, son of Joiner,” and it is — 
said that ‘‘ Athena loved him exceedingly”; he is excused 
on the ground that he did not know the will of the gods. 

8 Seamandrius; cf. Iliad 5. 49-58. Artemis had taught 
him the art of hunting.. As to his cowardice, Homer only 
says that he fled before Menelatis, as did many another. | 
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8 


* xara tiv lorpuciy deleted by Arnim. 
® o¢dger Dindorf: ogdgew or ofdlew or oddliv. 
ee ® SveAet Dindorf: dcedetv. 
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he adds that on the occasion in question Artemis 
did not aid him. . 

From these illustrations, therefore, it is evident. 
that there is need of wisdom and virtue as applied 
both to what men know and also to what they do 
not know; and thus it is that the prudent man, 
such as the philosopher should be, would in every- 
thing be superior to all the world, whether in doing 
any of these things or in not doing, no matter how 
he performs according to the standards of the craft. 
But that he will paint better than the painter when 
not himself a painter; or that he will tend the sick 
_ better than the physician, as measured by the stan- 
dards of the art, when not himself a physician ; or 
that he will sing more musically than the musicians 
when unacquainted with the art of music or only 
slightly acquainted; or that he will show himself. 
better versed than the arithmeticians in the theory 
of numbers, or than the surveyors in surveying, or than 
the farmers in planting, or than the pilots in piloting; 
or that he will slaughter an animal more expeditiously 
than the butchers, or, should it be necessary to cut 
it up, do so more expeditiously than those who have 
made this very thing their profession—such things 
are not to be expected. 

And yet a certain king of our times had the ambi- 
tion to be wise in this sort of wisdom,’ believing that 
he had. knowledge of very many things—not, how- 
ever, of such things as do not receive applause among 
men, but rather those for which it is possible to win 
a crown—TI mean acting as a herald, singing to the 
cithara, reciting tragedies, wrestling, and taking part 
in the pancration. Besides, they say that he could 


+ Nero. 
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ypapew Kal addrrew icavov abrov eivat Kal ob 

we TQ TE oTopaTt Kat Tats pacydrcus | doKov 
SroBd Move. OT7Tws Suamepevyas f 76 aioxpov 
rd ris “AOnvas. ovKovy UTTPXE gopés; 


1 Evidently a sort of bagpipe ;_ cf. Guhl and Koner, Life 


of t the Greeks and Romans, fig. 242. 
2 Aphrodité joked Athena because her. piping made her 
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paint and fashion statues and play the pipe, both by 
means of his lips and by tucking a skin beneath 
his armpits! with a view to avoiding the reproach 
of Athena!? Was he not, then, a wise man? 

puff out her cheeks and thus spoiled her beauty, whereupon 


Athena in disgust cast the pipes on the ground. The bagpipe 
enabled Nero to avoid such facial distortion. 
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THE SEVENTY-SECOND DIS- 
COURSE: ON PERSONAL AP- 
PEARANCE 


In this Discourse Dio is defending what he considers to 
be the typical appearance of philosophers—the himation, or 
cloak, unaccompanied by the tunic generally worn next to 
the body, and long hair and beard. We learn that those 
who presented such an appearance were commonly subjected | 
to insult and mockery and even to physical violence. And 
yet, as he tells us, philosophers—or pseudo-philosophers— _ 
were a more familiar spectacle with his hearers than shoe- 
makers or fullers or jesters or the followers of any other 
calling. It is argued that the philosopher can find a precedent 
for his appearance in the statues of both gods and generals 
and kings, none of which excites amusement or resentment 
on the part of the beholder. Furthermore, the city in which 
he is speaking tolerates the sight of many outlandish cos- | 
tumes. This leads to the conjecture that the reason why the 
philosopher is singled out for insult is that men are in- 
clined to view him with distrust, feeling that he is critical 
of them, and being actuated, as one might say, by an 
inferiority complex. Sometimes also the philosopher. is 
subjected to annoyance by those who expect to hear from 
him words of wisdom. Reference to this type of annoyance 
leads naturally to the telling of the fable of the owl and the 
birds, a fable more briefly sketched in Or. 12.7 but preserved 
nowhere else. The moral of the fable is that it is risky to 

trust to appearances, for, though the owl of the fable was 
_ truly wise, the owl of Dio’s. day resembled her only in 
..““ feathers, eyes, and beak,’? and actually served as decoy 
for other fowl. Some oe 
-. In what city was this Discourse delivered ? Arnim argues 
or, pegs eek: 
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with much plausibility that it must have been Rome; for 
in §§ 3-4 we are told that foreigners in most outlandish dress, 
who came from remote parts of the empire, were a common 
spectacle about the streets ; furthermore, we are told in § 5 
that the local type of cult statue differed from that found in 
Egypt and Phoenicia but was identical with the Greek type ; 
and, lastly, § 6 shows clearly that the city in question was 
not. Greek. No other city seems to suit these clues so well 
as Rome. It is suggested that Dio is speaking there on his 
first visit following his return from exile. a 
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1 dre added by Arnim. 


2 §rodeduxdra] arodeduxéra M, érevdeSuxdra Naber. 
3 4] xat Arnim. 





1 A variety of tunie which left the right shoulder bare and 
therefore was appropriate for most labourers. 
® This word occurs. nowhere else except in the lexica. The 
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Way on earth is it that, whenever men see some- 
body wearing a tunic and nothing more, they neither. 
notice him nor make sport of him ? Possibly because 
they reason that the fellow is a sailor and that there 
is no occasion to mock him on this account. Similarly, 
if they should spy some one wearing the garb of a 
farmer or of a shepherd—that is, wearing an exomis ! 
or wrapped in a hide or muffled in a kosymba *—they 
are not irritated, nay, they do not even notice it to 
begin with, feeling that the garb is appropriate to 
the man who follows such a calling. Take our tavern- 
keepers too ; though people day after day see them 
in front of their taverns with their tunics belted high, 
they never jeer at them but, on the contrary, they 
would make fun of them if they were not so attired, 
considering that their appearance is peculiarly suited 
to their occupation. But when they see some one 
in a cloak but no tunic,? with flowing hair and beard, 
they find it impossible to keep quiet in his presence 
or to pass by in silence ; instead, they step up to 

@ him and try to irritate him and either mock at him 
or speak insultingly, or sometimes they. catch hold 


context and the meaning attached to a few related words 
suggest a sort of poncho with a tasselled border. 
% Socrates is reported to have followed this custom. 
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ig yedwroroar] yedyorrwidy Naber. 








1 Presumably Rome ; cf. Introduction. 

2 A tribe in southern Russia which seems to have piqued * 
the curiosity of Dio. He wrote a special treatise on them, 
but it is no longer extant. 

5 A people occupying part of the Libyan coast between 
the modern towns of Tripoli and Bengazi. Herodotus speaks 
of them in his account of Egypt (2. 32). — 
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of him and try to drag him off, provided they see 
one who is not himself very strong and note that no 
one else is at hand to help him; and they do this 
although they know that the garb he wears is custom- 
ary with the philosophers, as they are called, yes, as 
one might say, has been prescribed for them. 
But what is even more astounding still is this. 
Here in your city + from time to time are to be seen 
persons, some of whom are wearing felt caps on their 
heads—as to-day certain of the Thracians who are 
called Getae ? do, and as Spartans and Macedonians 
used to do in days gone by—and others wearing a 
turban and trousers, as I understand Persians and 
Bactrians and Parthians and many other barbarians 
do; and some, still more outlandish than these, are 
accustomed to visit your city wearing feathers erect 
on their heads, just as do the Nasamonians*;. yet 
the citizens do not have the effrontery to make any 
trouble at all even for these, or to approach and 
annoy them. And yet as for Getae or Persians or 
Nasamonians, while some of them are seen here in 
no great numbers and others rarely visit here, the 
whole world to-day is virtually crowded with persons 
such as I have described,‘ yes, I might almost say 
that they have grown more numerous than the shoe-. 
makers and fullers and jesters or the workers at 
any other occupation whatever. Therefore in our. 
day too possibly it could be said with good reason 
that every catboat is under sail and every cow is 
dragging a plow.® : 


4 The philosophers with their long hair and beard and no 
tunic. Miatk” gtk Ree , 

5 A manifest proverb whose present aim is to ridicule the 
prevalence of the so-called philosophers of § 2. 
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1 dvaxepévas Reiske: dvaxeieva. 
2 air&v Crosby : adrdv. 








1 Greek statues of male deities, when clad at all, wore 
only a cloak (himation), usually loosely draped; female 
deities were rarely represented in the nude, their statues 
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Moreover, it is not for the above reason alone that 
this spectacle is familiar to them, nay, they also have 
before their eyes the statues in the temples—as, 
for example, statues of Zeus and Poseidon and many 
other gods—arrayed in this type of costume.! For 
while among Egyptians and Phoenicians and certain 
other barbarians you do not find the same type of 
statues as you do, I believe, among the Greeks, 
but far different, here you find the same. Likenesses 
of men too, citizens of your city, they have before 
their eyes both in the market-place and in the 
temples, likenesses of generals and kings set up in 
this guise with flowing beards. But why need I tell 
all this? For I might almost say that most of the 
Greeks also feel as you do about this matter, and 
their familiarity with the sight does not keep them 
from teasing or even insulting whenever they spy 
a man of that appearance—I mean, whenever they 
see one of the common sort of no repute, whom they 
do not fear as being able to retaliate ; for of course | 
those who have that ability they virtually look upon 
with veneration and awe ! : 

Well, possibly what goes on is like this : the sailors 
and the farmers and shepherds, yes, and the Persians 
and Nasamonians too, the people believe do not look 
down on them or have any concern with them, and 
so they do not give them athought. The philosophers, 
however, they view with misgivings, suspecting that | 
they scorn them and attribute to them vast ignorance 
and misfortune ; and they suspect that, though the 
philosophers do not laugh at them in public, privately 
among themselves they view them in that light, 


commonly wearing the tunic, over which in many instances 
was draped the himation. 
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1 dripdlovor cat SiayeAdow Reiske: dripdlocev xal diayedAder. 
2 &s] rods Arnim, dpdvres Reiske, 
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holding that the unenlightened are all pitiable 
creatures, beginning, in fact, with those who are 
reputed to be rich and prosperous, persons whom 
these mockers themselves envy and believe to be 
little different from the gods in felicity ; furthermore, 
they suspect that these philosophers disparage and _ 
ridicule them as being extravagant in eating and 
drinking, as wanting a soft bed to sleep on and the 
company of young women and boys whenever they 
repose, and plenty of money, and to be admired and 
looked up to by the mob, things which they believe 
to be more important and better than anything 
else. 

Because of this suspicion they of course dislike 
those who do not admire or prize the same things 


as they do and do not hold the same opinion about : 


the things of chief importance. Therefore they seize 
for themselves the initiative in reviling and jeering 
at the philosophers as being luckless and foolish, 
knowing that if they succeed in showing that the 
philosophers are senseless and daft they will at the 
same time also prove themselves to be prudent and 
sensible ; whereas if they give way to them, recog- 
nizing that the philosophers know what they should 
and are highly estimable, at the same time they will 
be admitting that they themselves are luckless and 
thick-witted and know absolutely none of the things 
free men should. Bag eae 
Again, if they see a man rigged out as a sailor, 
they. know that he is about to put to sea, and if they 
see some one else rigged out as a farmer, they know 
that he is about to engage in farming, and of course 
they know also that he who is clad in shepherd’s 


garb is on his way to his sheep and will spend his 
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1 Starpiter Retake: Siarpipo. 
2 After mety Arnim deletes éorw. 
8 After mpociacw Herwerden adds mpés. 
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time attending to them, and so, since they are not 
irritated by any of these, they let them alone; but 
when they see a man in the garb of the philosopher, 
they reason in his case that it is not for sailing or for 
farming or for tending sheep that he is thus arrayed, 
but rather that he has got himself ready to deal with 
human beings, aiming to admonish them and put 
them to the test and not to flatter or to spare any one 
of them, but, on the contrary, aiming to reprove 
them to the best of his ability by his words and to 
show what sort of persons they are. They cannot, 
therefore, look upon the philosophers with any 
pleasure, but instead they clash with them and 
fight with them, just as boys too cannot look with 
pleasure upon any whom they see in the guise of 
tutors and prepared as if they meant to rebuke them 
and not to allow them to go astray or be careless, 
In truth, if the boys were at liberty to mock at 
and insult such persons, there is nothing they would 
rather do than that. 

However, not all have this motive in coming up 
and making themselves a nuisance ; on the contrary, 
there are persons who indulge in this kind of 
curiosity and, in a way, are not bad persons either. 
These approach any whom, because of their dress, 
they take to be philosophers, expecting to hear from 
them some bit of wisdom which they could not hear 
from any one else, because they have heard regarding 
Socrates that he was not only wise but also accus- 
tomed to speak words of wisdom to those who ap- 
proached him, and also regarding Diogenes, that 
he too was well provided with statement and answer 
on each and every topic. And the masses still 





4 §eAdyero Arnim : diadéyorro, 
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1 od added by Selden. 2 xat Arnim: e or # or %. 





1 Cf. Plato, Protagoras 342 »—343 8, which Dio seems to 
have in mind, and Pausanias 10. 24. 1. The only sayings 
expressly stated to have been inscribed at Delphi are the most 
famous of all—xnow THYSELF and NOTHING IN EXCESS. 

® Aesop was frequently associated with the Seven Sages. 
The homely wisdom of his beast fables appealed strongly to 
the Greeks. Aristophanes drew upon them from time to 
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remember the sayings of Diogenes, some of which 
he may have spoken himself, though some too were 
composed by others. ss 

Indeed, as for the maxims of the Seven Sages, they 
hear that these were even inscribed as dedications 
at Delphi in days gone by, firstfruits, as it were, 
of the wisdom of those men and at the same time 
intended for the edification of mankind, the idea 
being that these maxims were truly divine, and if 
I may say so, even more divine than the responses 
which the Pythian priestess was wont to give as 
she sat upon her tripod and filled herself with the 
breath of the god. For the response which is made 
to each for himself he listens to and then goes his 
way, and such responses are not dedicated and 
thereby made known to all mankind too; but the 
maxims of the Seven Sages have been appointed 
for the common. use of all who visit the god, as being 
profitable for all alike to know and to obey.? i 

And there are those who think that Aesop too 
was somewhat like the Seven Sages, that while he 
was wise and sensible, yet he was crafty too and 
clever at composing tales such as they themselves 
would most enjoy to hear.? And possibly they are 
not wholly mistaken in their suppositions and in 
reality Aesop did in this way try to admonish man- 
kind and. show them wherein they were in error, 
believing that they would be most. tolerant toward 
him if they were amused by his humour and his 
tales—just as children, when their nurses tell them 
stories, not only pay attention to them but are 
amused as well. As the result, then, of this belief, 


time. The earliest known example of this type of fable is 
Hesiod’s Hawk and Nightingale, Works and Days 202-212... 
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1 oxéans Reiske : dais. 
ca wv . u Z . 
® dpe ror’ 45n Post, ravrqvi dprt Reiske : dprs raurnvi. 
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that they are going to hear from us too some such 
saying as Aesop used to utter, or Socrates, or Diogenes, 
they draw near and annoy and cannot leave in peace 
whomever they, may see in this costume, any more 
than the birds can when they see an owl. | 
Indeed, this is why Aesop composed a fable which 
I will relate. The birds came together to call upon 
the owl, and they begged her to withdraw from the 
shelter afforded by the human habitations and to 
transfer her nest to the trees, just like themselves, 
and to their branches, “whence,” they declared, 
“it is actually possible to sing a clearer note.” And 
in fact, as the fable has it, they stood ready to settle 
upon an oak, which was then just starting to grow, 
as soon as it should reach its prime, and to enjoy its 
green foliage. However, the story continues, the 
_ owl advised the birds not to do this and not to exult 
in the shoot of a plant whose nature it is to bear 
mistletoe, a bane to feathered folk. But the birds 
not only did not applaud the owl for her advice, but, 
quite the reverse, they took delight in the oak as it 
grew, and when it was of proper size they alighted on 
it and sang. But because the mistletoe had grown on 
it, they now were easily captured by the men and 
repented of their conduct and admired the owl for 
her advice. And even to this day they feel this way 
about her, believing her to be shrewd and wise, and 
on this account they wish to get near her, believing 
that they are deriving some benefit from association 
with her; but if they. do, they will approach her, 
I fancy, all in vain and to their cost. For though that 





3 dredéyero Reiske: droddyecGar. 
4 devi Se] évrecdy re Emperius. — 
5 avdpafor editio princeps: eadpaler. 
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1 SovAevouca] madevovoon Herwerden. 
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owl of olden days was really wise and able to give 
advice, those of to-day merely have her feathers, 
eyes, and beak, but in all else they are more foolish 
than the other birds. Therefore they cannot benefit 
even themselves ; for otherwise they would not be 
kept at the bird-catcher’s, caged and in servitude.! 

Just so, though each of us has the garb of Socrates 
and Diogenes, in intellect we are far from being like 
those famous men, or from living as they did, or 
from uttering such noble thoughts. Therefore, for no 
other reason than because of our personal appearance, 
we, like the owls, collect a great company of those 
who in truth are birds, being fools ourselves. besides 
being annoyed by others of like folly. 


1 Dio employs this fable of Aesop’s also in Or. 12. 6-8. 
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ON TRUST 


AxutHoucu this Discourse begins with no formal address, 
it presents the appearance of a letter, for in the final para- 
graph the author applies his remarks to some one individual, 
whose name, unfortunately, is not given. Certainly, if we 
were to assume that we had before us an oral communication, | 
we should expect to find now and then some appeal to 
the listener and an occasional response, however brief and 
perfunctory. 

Dio appears to be writing to some acquaintance, possibly 
a former pupil, who seems to be considering acceptance of 
some responsibility, the nature of which it is idle to con- 
jecture. All but the final paragraph is devoted to an 
exposition of the discomforts and even dangers attendant 
upon such a decision. As horrible examples of the ingratitude 
of both state and private citizen Dio passes in review some of 
the most notable personages of myth and history, besides 
calling attention to the many nameless persons who were 
repaid for their services as guardians or trustees by reproach 
or even by prosecution in the courts. We infer that he 
would have his anonymous acquaintance remain true to 
philosophy. 
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1 aivod Emperius: adroé. 


2 erparvay Emperius: orparedav. 
3 da? Emperius : dz’. 





4 Dionysius the Elder, who banished Leptines for marry- 
ing without his consent, but later recalled him. 
* Philistus was both soldier-politician and_ historian. 
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Do you really mean to say that being trusted is 
a good thing for those who are trusted and compar~ 
able to being wealthy or healthy or honoured for those 
who are honoured or healthy or wealthy, because it 
brings to those persons themselyes some benefit ? 
I mean, for instance, if a person should chance to 
be trusted in an official capacity, by his own state 
or by another, with an army or money or fortifications, 
just as in the past many have had such things en- 
trusted to them, and in some instances even the 
cities themselves, women and children and all, not 
only in times of peace, but also sometimes when in 
the grip of war. And, by Heaven, if a person were 
to be trusted by a king or a tyrant with gold or silver 
or ships or arms or a citadel or the supreme command __- 
—for example, Leptines often received command of © 
Syracuse from his brother,! and Philistus received it 
from the younger Dionysius,? and the Magi received 
from Cambyses charge of his palace in Persia at 
the time when he was campaigning against Egypt.® 
Exiled by Dionysius the Elder along with Leptines, he was 
recalled sixteen years later on the accession of Dionysius II, 
but finally fell by his own hand when defeated i in the attempt 
to save his master’s power. 


3. One of the most famous tales in Herodotus (8. 61-80). 
The Magi paid with their lives for their conspiracy. 
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1 airdv Emperius: adrayv. 





1 Satrap under Darius IIT, Mithranes surrendered Sardis 
to Alexander the Great, who later put him in charge of 
Armenia; cf. Diodorus 17. 21. 7-and 17. 64, 6. 

2 A distinguished pupil of Zeno, the Stoic philosopher. 
Antigonus Gonatas. put him in charge of Acrocorinth. 
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and Mithranes? received from Darius the citadel 
of Sardis, and Persaeus 2 received Acrocorinth from 
Antigonus, and, much earlier than these, Atreus 
received Argos from Eurystheus, when Eurystheus 
was campaigning against Athens for refusing to 
surrender the children of Heracles,* and, further- 
more, the son of Atreus, Agamemnon, when setting 
sail for Troy, entrusted to a musician his wife and 
his house ‘~shall we say that all those who were 
trusted themselves derived some good from the trust ? 

Again, how about those who are entrusted by men 
in private station with either wives or children or 
estate P For instance, many, I fancy, leave behind 
them guardians and. protectors, some when going on 
a journey and others when dying; and some place 
deposits in trust without the presence of witnesses, 
having no fear of being defrauded; and some, 
because the laws forbid their naming as heirs those 
whom they themselves prefer,> name others, in- 
structing them to turn over the property to the 
friends of the deceased—are we to say that all such. 
derive an advantage from the transaction and from 
the high opinion about them which leads those who 
do so to entrust them with their possessions, but 


When Aratus snatched it from him he managed to escape 
with his life. 

3 When Heracles died, his children, fearing Eurystheus, 
fled to Athens. 

4 Homer relates: (Odyssey 8. 267-272) that, in order to 
effect his seduction of Clytaemnestra, Aegisthus removed 
the nameless bard to a desert island and left him there to 
become a prey to the birds. 

5 According to Attic law, if a man had sons born in lawful _ 
wedlock, he must leave his estate to them; if he had a 
daughter but no sons, her husband, preferably a relative, 
was given charge of the inheritance. eh 
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2 ve added by Reiske. 


1 In reporting what presumably was the gossip of the 
comic poets, Plutarch, Pericles 32. 2-3, relates that, wishing 
to discredit Pericles with the people, Dracontides sponsored 
a bill providing that Pericles should deposit his accounts of 
public moneys with the prytanes and defend them in court, 
and that, because he had previously come into collision with 
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particularly in the case of those last mentioned, who 
seem to be trusted in violation of the laws? Or, 
on the contrary, shall we say that such a responsi- 
bility is vexatious and the source of much trouble 
and many worries, sometimes indeed even of the 
greatest perils ? 

But we may examine the question by beginning 
immediately with those who are thought to be of 
highest rank; for these of necessity neglect their 
private interests, both property and children, and 
devote their attention to the public interests and 
are absorbed in them; and often at the hands of 
those who plot against their cities, whether foreign 
foes or some of their fellow citizens, they meet with 
disaster, and often, too, at the hands of the cities 
themselves, because of unjust accusation. For some 
have been deprived of property, and some even. have 
suffered disgrace of various kinds, having been 
convicted on a charge of embezzlement, others 
have been: banished from their native land, and 
others have even been put to death. 

For example, they say that Pericles was convicted | 
of embezzlement in an Athenian court,! the noblest 
and best champion the city ever had; and that 
Themistocles was banished on a charge of treason, 
the one who, after having taken charge of the 
Athenians at a time when they were no longer able 
to occupy the soil of their native land but were 
yielding to the foe their city itself and their shrines, 
not only restored all these things, but even made the 
Athenians leaders of the Greeks, wresting the leader- _ 


the people in the case of Pheidiag Pericles feared to ra 
before a jury and avoided trial DY jagkapans the putbreet of 
the Peloponnesian War. 
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1 xai after ramews deleted by Emperius. 


2 Oo added by Capps. 
3 ay added by Dindorf. 


1 Aristophanes (Knights 813-819) pays high tribute to 
Themistocles. 

2 At Marathon. One thousand Plataeans are said to’ 
have aided Athens. 

5 He incurred the displeasure of Athens for his failure to 
take Paros. Herodotus (6. 136) speaks only of his being 
fined, but Diodorus and others add that he was imprisoned. 

4 Callias, a familiar figure in Greek literature, famed alike 
for his great wealth and for ne profligacy. 
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ship from the Spartans, who had held this honour 
from the beginning." 

Again, Miltiades, who had been the first to van- 
quish the barbarians, with only his fellow citizens to 
aid him, and to humble the pride of the Persians, 
a pride which they formerly held, believing them- 
selves to be superior to all other men—this man, I 
say, not much later was cast into prison by the 
Athenians?; and, besides, his son Cimon would have 
been deprived of civic rights for the rest of his life 
if he had not given his sister Elpinicé in marriage 
to a man of humble origin but great wealth, who in 
his behalf paid the fine of fifty talents. And yet 
later on Cimon gained Cyprus for the Athenians, 
and in a joint attack by land and sea vanquished 
the barbarians in the neighbourhood of Pamphylia. 
Still, though so remarkable himself and the son of 
so remarkable a father, if he had not secured con- 
siderable money the Athenians would have suffered 
him to be without civic rights in his city.® 

And take the case of Phocion of a later period, 
who lived to be more than eighty years of age, and 
who for most of those years had served as general, 
had preserved the state in its moments of direst 
need, and had been dubbed excellent * by those very 
Athenians—this man they were not content merely 
to put to death, nay, they would not even permit 
his corpse to rest in Attic soil, but cast it forth beyond 


5 Since Miltiades had died a debtor to the state, the son 
was deprived of civic rights until his father’s debt was paid. 

6 The word ypnords is frequent in honorific inscriptions, 
In the case of Phocion it would seem to have been his 
‘ sobriquet; cf. Plutarch, Phocion 10. 2. Phocion was born 
c. 402 n.c. and was executed in 318 on a. charge of treason. 
He had been made general forty-five times. 
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1 Sard... wodirdv deleted by Emperius. 
* yeynPévar] ye owlFvac Wilamowitz. 





1 The tragic story is vividly told by Thucydides. The 
whole of book VII is a tribute to the loyalty and dogged 


determination of Nicias in the face of disease and crushing 


misfortune. 
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- their borders. Or take Nicias son of: Niceratus— 
because he was trusted by his fellow citizens, though 
he knew full well what the campaign in Sicily would 
be like, both from the warnings of the god and from 
his own reasoning, still he was compelled to make 
the expedition, ill as he was, because of this trust of 
theirs. Moreover, if after losing his army or a portion 
of it he himself had come back in safety, clearly on 
reaching home he would have been put to death. 
But since, knowing this, he persevered in every way, 
he was taken captive and suffered that fate at the 
hands of the enemy.! 

Now these observations of mine have been made 
about a single city and about the statesmen in a 
single city, nor have all of these been named. But 
as to those who at the courts of the tyrants enjoyed 
a reputation for trustworthiness, were I to recount 
fully what sort of fate has been theirs I should perhaps 
need very many days. For one might almost say 
that it is impossible for such men to go scot free. 
For any who lay themselves open to a charge of 
misconduct are put to death on that account, and 
there is no chance of obtaining any pardon; while 
those who show themselves to. be. good men and 
competent to safeguard what has been entrusted to 
them, though at the moment they obtain a certain 
honour, not much later they meet with disaster, . 
being victims of envy and suspicion. It does not, 
you see, seem to be advantageous to absolute 
monarchs that any man in their service should be | 
good, or that any man should patently stand high 
in the esteem of the masses. On the other hand, 
trusts. bestowed by men in private life, though 
possibly they involve less risk, because the business 
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1 groddvras Emperius: droddvrwv. 





1 Zethus and Amphion, sons of Antiopé and Zeus, were 
exposed in infancy and reared by shepherds. Zethus busied 
himself with hunting and sheep-tending, while Amphion 
became a very famous musician, by the magic of whose 
strains the very stones which were to form the walls of 
Thebes moved into place. The controversy between the two 
brothers: occupies several fragments of the <Antiopé of 
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in hand is less important, still entail untold trouble 
_and labours, and often not even gratitude, however 
slight, is their reward. On the contrary, it often 
happens that the very men who have received 
benefits at their hands charge them with not having 
paid all that is due with justice and clean hands. 
Now with what purpose have I rehearsed these 
matters? Surely not because I was making you 
the object of such admonition, or because I aimed 
to dissuade you from being true to a trust. For I 
should be far worse than Zethus was if I subjected 
you to such criticism, for he admonished his brother 
because he did not deem it fitting for him to devote 
himself to the pursuit of wisdom or to waste time on _ 
music to the neglect of his own affairs ; and he said 
that his brother was introducing an absurd and un- 
profitable Muse. Just as if perchance some one 
were to say that you too had chosen that sort. of 
occupation, not one of idleness or of drunkenness 
by any means, and yet one involving neglect of your 
own estate quite possibly ; and, by Zeus, he might 
even recite this line : : . 


Wherefore an empty house shall be thy home.* 
Euripides. Dio here paraphrases one fragment and quotes 
from another; cf. Nauck, 7.G.9., Euripides, fragg. 184, 188; 


fragments of Pacuvius’ Antiopa (based on Euripides) in 
Remains of Old Latin, L.C.L., vol. I, pp. 158-171. 
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THE SEVENTY-FOURTH DIs- 
COURSE: ON DISTRUST 


Tus Discourse, as its title suggests, approaches the 
question of human relationships from a different angle 
from that observed in Or. 73. There the speaker was 
stressing the annoyances and misfortunes resulting from 
being trusted; here he produces a wealth of examples to 
show that it is dangerous to trust any one. That note of 
cynicism is maintained with remarkable consistency to the 
very end, and there is a ring of conviction about it all which — 
suggests strongly that Dio is speaking out of the bitterness 
of his own heart. Arnim places the Discourse among those 
delivered during the period of Dio’s exile. Because the 
element of dialogue is found only at the very opening of the 
document, he infers that Dio was addressing a group of 
listeners, one of whom bore to the speaker a closer relation- 
ship and therefore was helpful in launching the discussion. 
The abruptness with which the Discourse opens and closes 


‘is held to indicate, as in some other instances, that our text 


has been separated from its original setting, or possibly that 
the reporter chose only this much for preservation, 
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2 «ay Casaubon : 7 dv. 3 péuvao’ Emperius: péuvyoo. 
1 Kaibel, C.G.F., Epicharmus, frag. 250, ; 
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THE SEVENTY-FOURTH DISCOURSE : 
ON DISTRUST 


Dio. Are you aware that in the past there have 
been persons who have been harmed by enemies ? 

Inierlocutor, Why, of course. 

Dio. Well then, have they been harmed by so- 
called friends and close acquaintances, or even by 
certain kinsmen, some even by the very closest, 
brothers or sons or fathers ? 

Ini. Yes indeed, many have been. 

Dio. What is the reason, then, that not only do 


enemies injure their enemies but also the so-called .— 


friends injure one another, and, by Heaven, that 
many even of those who are so closely related act so? 

Int. Clearly the reason is found in the depravity | 
of mankind, because of which each, I imagine, is 
also himself harmful to himself. 

Dio. Toward all men, then, one should be equally 
on his guard, and not be one whit more trustful. 
even if a person is held to be a friend or a close 
acquaintance or a blood-relative ? 

Int. Toward all, as this statement of yours declares. 

Dio. Then was the author of this verse right when 
he wrote, 


_ Keep sober and eeedeniber. to ‘distr ust 5 
These are the joints essential to the mind | Pt 


Int. Probably he was. 
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Dio. Furthermore, manifestly the poet is giving 
this advice, not to his enemies, but rather to those 
whom he considers friends. For surely those by 
whom one knows himself to be hated one would not 
entrust with power against himself. How, then, could 
the poet be urging those to be distrustful whom he 
does not himself trust ? 

Well then, let us consider the following question 
also. By whom have more persons been ruined— 
by those who are admittedly enemies, or, on the 
contrary, by those who profess to be friends? As 
for myself, I observe that of the cities which have 
been captured those which have been destroyed by 
traitors are more numerous than those which have 
been forcibly seized by the foe, and also that with 
human beings those who lodge complaints against 
their friends and close acquaintances are altogether 
more numerous than those who blame their enemies 
for their misfortunes ; and, furthermore, that whereas — 
against the foe walls and fortresses have been pro- 
vided for all—though sometimes no use has been made 
of these for many years—yet against their fellow 
citizens, against men who have a common share in 
the same sanctuaries and sacrifices and marriage 
rites, nen who are fellow tribesmen with one another, 


fellow demesmen and kinsmen, the courts, the laws, ~ 


and the magistracies have been provided. Further-_ 
more, these institutions are never idle. At any rate 
the cities are always. crowded with plaintifis and 
defendants, with juries and litigants, and not even. 
during their solemn festivals or in times of truce can 
men keep their hands off one another. At least they 
pass special laws regarding crimes committed during 


festivals, and they call these “ holy laws,” as if the 
bes Qi1 
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name did any good! Yes, the war against depravity 
is unremitting for all against all, a war without truce 
and without herald ; but above all this war is joined 
between those who are close to one another. _ 

Accordingly those who wish to live at peace and 
with some degree of security must beware of fellow- 
ship with human beings, must recognize that the 
average man is by nature prone to let others have 
a share in any evil, and that, no matter if one claims 
a thousand times to be a friend, he is not to be trusted. 
For with human beings there is no constancy or 
truthfulness at all; on the contrary, any man whom 
at the moment they prize above everything, even, | 
it may be, above life itself, after a brief interval they 
deem their bitterest foe, and often they cannot re- 
frain even from attacking his body. For example, 
the lover slays his beloved because he loves him too 
much, as he imagines, but really because he has 
become enraged over some trivial matter. Others 
slay themselves, some involuntarily because . of 
incontinence, and some voluntarily, since there is 
nothing in their life more extraordinary than their 
innate depravity. But enough of this, for the other 
injuries which each inflicts upon himself it obviously 
is impossible to examine in detail. 

Then what kind of trust can one have in dealing 
with men like these, or what assurance? Or how 
could a person love me who does not love even 
himself? For the reply which was made to. the 
Athenians on the occasion when, being in dire straits, . 
they made some request concerning Samos, might 
well, I think, be made to those low persons who try 
to worm their way into one’s friendship: “If one 
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does not love himself, how can he love another, 
whether stranger or son or brother?” 

What, then, must one do when some one makes 
a show of friendship, takes a solemn oath at the altar, 
and is almost eager to butcher himself there? He 
must listen, of course, immediately, and, by Zeus, 
possibly nod assent; yet at the same time be quite 
certain that not one of his protestations is valid. 
For example, when Electra beheld Orestes weeping 
and striving to draw her to him, at the moment she 
supposed that he had experienced some abatement 
of his madness, and yet she was far from trusting » 
him entirely. At any rate shortly afterward, seeing 
him sore distraught, she exclaimed, 

Ah me, dear brother, how confused thy glance, 

How swiftly thou hast changed ! } 


- Again, one may often behold the sea so calm that, 
methinks, even the most timid would scorn it. What 
then ? On that account should one have faith in it, 
and with neither anchors nor rudder nor all the other 
aids to safety ever put to sea? Nay, if Fortune so 
decrees, presently a gale will swoop down upon you 
and you will behold a mighty surge and 


Enormous billows, huge as mountains are, 
Curling and topped with foam ? ; 


and the man who but nowseems to you gentle and who 
makes much display of kindliness and zeal, when some 
chance occasion overtakes him you will find is savage | 
and harsh and ready to work any and every mischief. 
How many prayers do you suppose Medeia offered 


on it for a living, the Greeks felt toward it a. wholesome 
_respect, and their writings show little, if any, trace of joy in 
sailing or in the sea. - “ 
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xat deleted by Dindort, Emperius reads dpylcac@at xat. 
av added by Madvig. 
2 After otras Sonny adds 7 obrws. 
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1 In Euripides’. AZ edeia the heroine has two children, sons 
of Jason, whom she had helped to gain the Golden Fleece. 
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to the gods in behalf of her children, or how many 
times did she suffer agony when they were ill, or 
how often would she have chosen to give her own 
life in their stead? Yet she became their murderer. 
‘“ Aye, by Zeus,” some one will say, “ in a fit of anger 
and jealousy.” But do you not suppose that most 
of mankind could also become jealous, envious, 
apprehensive ? Why, one might almost say that 
they are always and unceasingly in the grip of these 
emotions. Do not, therefore, trust those who say 
that they feel kindly toward you and that they never 
would abandon their affection for you. For just as 
the streamers which mark the breeze always flutter 
according to the quarter from which it blows, now in | 
this direction and now in the opposite direction, in 
the same way the mood of the common herd shifts — 
in response to each and every emotion. 

Nobody trusts slaves when they make an agree- 
ment, for the reason that they are not their own 
masters ; far more should one pay no heed to the 
agreements of such persons as I am describing. 
For in every respect human beings, because of their 
depravity, are farther removed from a state of freedom. 
The law does not permit one to make a contract with 
persons younger than a specified age on the ground 
that they are untrustworthy, nor, at Athens, may 
one have business dealings with a woman except to 
the extent of a measure of barley because of the 
weakness of female judgement. In fact, ordinary . 
persons are no better than the very young, or rather . 
than even the little boys, except in their bodily 


For reasons of state he abandoned Medeia and married a 
Corinthian princess, whereupon Medeia slew her children 
: and the princess, and sought refuge in Athens. _ 

a ae BT 
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1 +év added by Reiske. 
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strength and their rascality ; consequently they de- 
serve to be distrusted more than those others. 

It would indeed be a blessing if, just as one becomes 
successively a lad, a stripling, a youth, and an old 
man by the passing of time, one might also in the 
same way become wise and just and trustworthy. 
Yet it must be said that not one whit better than 
women of the meaner sort are the men who are 
depraved. They differ in body, not in mind. Accor- 
dingly, just as the women are not allowed by law to 
accept agreements involving too large a sum, but 
a limit has been set defining the amount to which 
they may do so, in the same way, I believe, we 
should also have dealings with the ordinary run of 
men so far as the things of least importance, but 
in actions of greater importance or in discussions 
about urgent matters or in the safeguarding of one’s 
existence, never! For the fact is, if they ever re- 
frain from doing mischief for whatever reason, just 
as the wild beasts often are quiet when asleep or 
sated with food, though they have not discarded their 
own peculiar nature, similarly the masses too for a 
time do no harm, yet later when some pretext is 
presented they pay in full, as the saying goes, both 
the interest and the principal of their villainy. 

The Spartan, when in social gatherings certain 
persons offered to. make a compact with him and. 
invited him to take as a guarantee of their friendship 
whatever he might choose, replied that there was 
only one guarantee, namely, their inability to do 
_ harm even if they wished, but that all other guarantees, 


were foolish and absolutely good for nothing. That 


guarantee alone should one accept from the masses, 
no other. For the guarantee which consists. in 
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1 This is but one chapter in the scandalous tale of the 
dealings of these two brothers, a tale that forms the back- 
ground of many a Greek tragedy ; cf. Apollodorus, Biblio- 
theca, epitome 2..10-14. In revenge for the seduction of his 
wife. Atreus slew the children of Thyestes and served their 
flesh as food for their father to eat. 

2 Oedipus unwittingly married his mother Jocasta, and 
by her he became the father of Eteocles and Polyneices. 
When Oedipus discovered his sin and gave up his throne-in 
Thebes, Eteocles expelled his brother, but Polyneices led an 
ony io Thebes, and in the ensuing battle each slew 

e other. . 
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phrases, in acquaintanceship, in oaths, in kinship is 
laughable. Atreus was the brother of Thyestes and 
the uncle of the little boys whom he slaughtered}; 
Eteocles and Polyneices were not only brothers 
according to the law, but also children of a son and 
his mother, the closest relationship possible ; where- 
fore, if there were any utility in birth, these most 
of all should have loved each other; whereas, in 
the first place, he who had been trusted expelled 
the brother who had trusted him and robbed him of 
his country, and. after that they slew each other.? 
Although Theseus was the father of Hippolytus and 
the son of Poseidon, persuaded by slanders he cursed 
his son and brought about his death. Priam, who 
previously had been notable for good fortune and 
who was king over so many tribes and so wide a 
domain— 


Seaward as far as Lesbos, the abode 
Of Macar, landward to Phrygia and the stream 
Of boundless Hellespont *— 


all because of his son® and that son’s incontinence 
became the most wretched man of all. Now these 
were men of mark, but how great a multitude do 
you. suppose can be found in every city of the obscure 
and plebeian Atreuses and Thyesteses, some actually — 
committing murder undetected, and some making 


8 Phaedra, the step-mother of Hippolytus, thwarted. in 
her passion for the youth, committed suicide, and Theseus, 
betrayed by the false charges she left behind, cursed his son 
and caused his death. The tale is told by Euripides in his 
Hippolytus. Bot ee 

4 Iliad 24. 544-545, quoted with some variation in Or. 
33. 19. mr ta a 
5 Paris. 
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4 rept dpxwv] emopxdy Gasda. 
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1 Notorious examples of marital infidelity.. Aéropé, wife 
of Atreus, had an affair with his brother; Clytaemnestra, - 
wife of Agamemnon, lived in. adultery with his kinsman 
Aegisthus, with whose aid she slew her husband on_ his 
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plots of other kinds? As for the Aéropés and Cly- 
taemnestras and Stheneboeas, they are too numerous 
to mention.? . 

Well, such are the facts about family and domestic 
ties, but how about oaths? Pandarus gave an oath 
to Menelaiis, as did the other Trojans too, but none 
the less he wounded him.? Did not Tissaphernes 
give an oath to Clearchus and his men? What! 
did not the Great King send them the royal gods 
and his plighted word?* Again, take Philip of 
Macedon; just as any other weapon which was 
serviceable for his warfare, was he not always 
equipped with perjury too; and was he not always 
seizing the cities by means of these two devices, 
either violation of treaties or suborning of traitors ? 4 
He found the former altogether more congenial ; 
for while he had to give money to the traitors, to the 
gods he paid nothing in connexion with oaths. As 
for Lysander the Spartan, they say that he gave as 
his opinion that boys should be deceived with knuckle- 
bones and balls, but men with oaths. and phrases.’ — 
But is the crafty fox at all different, as portrayed 
by Archilochus ?* And as for the oracle received 


return from Troy; Stheneboea, having failed to seduce her 
husband’s guest, Bellerophon, falsely accused. him and 
plotted his death. 

2. Pandarus shared in the oath given in behalf of all the 
Trojans (Iliad 3. 298-301) and was led by Athena to violate 
it (ibid. 4. 86-140). | . | | 

3 Cf. Xenophon, Axabasis 2. 3. 26-28; 2.4.142. 5. 97 fF... 

4 On his bribery, cf. Demosthenes, de Falsa Leg. 265-268. 

5 Cf. Plutarch, Lysander 8.0 

6 The fragments of his poem are in Edmonds, Elegy and 
Jambus Il, p..145 (L.C.L.);3 ef. Aesop 44 for a prose version. 
The fox tricked the ape by playing upon his cupidity and _ . 
pride. pee gt a 
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1 For the complete response of the Pythia, see Herodotus 
6. 86. ; ave 

2 Aratus, Phaenomena 2-3. - 

3 Since Pandarus and Glaucus did not gain by consulting 
Athena and Apollo, later perjurers avoided these gods, 
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by Glaucus, do you not imagine that most men had 
given that advice ere then, namely, to swear, 


Since death awaits as well the man who keeps 
His oath P? 


.Furthermore, while it has so happened that the 
persons just named and others like them achieved 
notoriety because of the great events in whieh they 
took part, with the less illustrious Glaucuses or 
Pandaruses “‘ the marts are thronged and thronged 
the ways.”’? This explains why they take neither 
Apollo nor Athena as counsellor in their perjury.? 
But, you say, familiar acquaintance constitutes for 
mankind a great moral bar against any injury, as 
also do treaties and hospitality. Eurytus was slain 
by the man who had entertained him in his house, . 


The daring one, who feared not Heaven’s wrath, 
Nor reverenced the table he had spread, 
But later even slew his guest.* 


And yet he came to be thought a god, though he 
had shown no reverence for the anger of the gods or 
for the table of hospitality, and he 


Delighteth in the feast and hath for wife 
Fair-ankled Hebé.5 


As for Archilochus, his salt and table availed him 
naught for the fulfilment of his marriage contract, 


4 Odyssey 21.. 28-29. Dio seems to be quoting from — 
memory, for he has confused Eurytus with his son Iphitus, 
who went to the house of Heracles in quest of his stolen 
mares and there met death. Dio’s error may be due to the 
fact that Homer is speaking of the bow used by Odysseus, 
commonly called “the bow of Eurytus.” et 

5 Ibid. 11. 603. Upon his death Heracles was raised to - 
godhead. oe 
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1 After Avedwy Emperius deletes dv. 
2 dvdyros| avoyrws Arnim. 








1 Cf. Edmonds, op. cit. Il. pp. 146-153, especially fragg. 
96 and 97a, According to tradition, when Lycambes gave 
to another the daughter he had promised to Archilochus, the 
poet attacked him and his family with such savage verses 
that they committed suicide... 
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as he says himself.1_ Lycaon, fool that he was, having 
encountered Achilles a second time, though he. 
should either fight with vigour or else flee with all - 
speed, urges the plea, 


For with thee first I ate Demeter’s grain.? 


Well then, previously, when he had not yet partaken 
of Achilles’ food, he was sold into Lemnos and thus 
saved; but this time when taken captive he was 
slaughtered. That was all the good Demeter did 
him. As for the ducks and partridges, we do not 
hunt them until they have eaten of our food. Take 
Aegisthus ; he slew Agamemnon, 


First feeding him, as he who slays an ox 
Hard by the crib.* 


And although Agamemnon had suffered no harm at 
the hands of the Trojans during the ten years in 
which he had been at war with them and had never 
sat at meat with them; on the other hand, when 
he had come home after so long an absence, had 
sacrificed to the gods, and had caused his own table - 
to be spread before him, his own wife slew him so 
cruelly. Yes, afterwards, when at the gates of Hades 
he: encountered Odysseus, he denounces Clytaem- 
nestra, for he says she did not even close his eyes 
when he was dead‘; and, furthermore, he urges _ 
Odysseus never to trust a woman, 


2 Tliad 21.76. Though a prisoner of war and destined . 
for the slave market of Lemnos, loc. cit. 77-79, Lycaon was 
a son of Priam and for that reason, no doubt, ate at the 
table of Achilles after his capture. _He seems to make a 
point of the fact that Achilles was the first Greek with whom 
he ate. oe ee eee : 

8 Odyssey 4. 535 and 11.411. | 

4 Ibid, 11. 423-426. 
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puxpot Sev ev m&aiv éorw: adv & vodv eves, 
mévras evrAaBot. €€vos: etrAaBod. pérpios elvai 
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vy Av, GAN’ émdeixvura, SeEiod twos edvoray. 
avKoty amodéxov tobrov, tots Beots eidws yapw, 

2 dgw] exw Emperius. 

1 Dio must have in mind Odyssey 11. 441-448, as indicated 
by the similarity of sentiment and by the word #mov in the 
next sentence, yet the wording is quite different from our 
text of the Odyssey passage. 


2 Euripides, Hippolytus 616-617. Hippolytus cries out 
against the wickedness of his step-mother Phaedra. 
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Or ever tell to her a crafty plan. 


Yet Clytaemnestra treated him as she did, not 
because she was a woman, but because she was a 
wicked woman; and there is no more reason for 
not being kind to a woman than to aman. However, 
I fancy, each one who. has encountered misfortune 
distrusts particularly that because of which he has 
suffered and warns all others to beware of it. For 
instance, he who has been bitten by a viper warns 
against snakes, another who has been bitten by a 
scorpion warns against scorpions, and if a man has 
been bitten by a dog, you will see him always carrying 
a cane; in just that way most men behave toward 
human beings. One man has met with some dreadful 
misfortune because of a woman; so he cries to 
Heaven, 

O Zeus, why hast thou brought to light of day 

The breed of women, snare and curse to men ?? 


Another, a stranger who has been received as a guest, 
brings grief to his host, as Alexander did by stealing 
from Menelaiis his wealth and his wife. The man 
_ so treated has been made distrustful toward strangers, 
another toward a brother, another toward a son.. 
But the case is not so simple; for it is not the 
brother as such or the kinsman or the stranger who 
is by nature prone to do wrong, but rather the 
wicked man; but wickedness is found in almost all ; 
aye, if you have good judgement, beware of all. A 
stranger? Beware. A fair and moderate man, he 
says? Beware still more. Let this principle be _ 
inviolate. “* Yes,”’ you counter, ‘ * but he shows the 
kindly disposition of a man of courtesy.”” Very well, 
aeEED him, with gratitude to the gods—or, so please 
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1 abrods Emperius: atrots. _* adtzois Emperius: adrois. 
3 Sredbd pn ek : diadbapy. 
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you, to him as well—yet for the future you must 
watch him. For what some one has said about 
Fortune might much rather be said about human 
beings, namely, that no one knows about any one 
whether he will remain as he is until the morrow. 
At any rate, men do violate the compacts made with 
each other and give each other different advice and, 
believing one course to be expedient, actually pursue 
another. Thus it comes to pass that when a man, 
_ through trusting another, gets involved with one of 
those troublesome fellows, he makes himself ridi- 


culous if he lays the blame on him when he should | 


blame himself, and if he now and then cries out 
against the gods, when it is a man by whom he has 
been duped, a friend and close acquaintance. But 


_ the gods laugh at him, knowing as they do that he 


had duped himself by putting himself in another’s 
power. Those who stumble on the street or, by Zeus, 
fall into a mud-puddle or a pit are not angry at the 
stones or at the mud; for they would be absolutely 
crazy if they did, seeing that they ought to blame 
themselves and their heedlessness. 
“What !’’ some one will say, “ must we choose 
the existence of a wild beast and live a solitary life?” 
No, not that of a wild beast, but rather that of a 
prudent man and of one who knows how to live in 
safety. For far safer and better is solitude than 
association with mankind, if only solitude be found — 


apart from fear and devoid of solicitude for things of — 


common interest. Just as, in my opinion, for persons | 
making a voyage the open sea is more to their. 
advantage than the coast, unless one be sailing in 
fair weather and be well acquainted with the region; — 
for in the open sea rarely, if ever, is a ship wrecked, _ 
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but it is close to the shores and near the capes that 
the wreckage may be seen. Therefore, when storm 
overtakes a ship, though every landlubber longs for 
the land, the skipper flees from it as far as possible. 
Yet havens free from billows can be found, trusting 
which men may safely ride at anchor, however high 
the gale may rise. But with human beings, the most 
temperate are like our summer anchorages, which 
afford shelter for the moment only ; for with men 
of that type also the individual is a reasonable person 
with regard to some one of life’s problems, but with 
regard to the rest he is not. In money matters, for 
instance, he might never wrong you—granted, of 
course, that a man of that sort exists—but let a fit | 
of rage or jealous rivalry seize him and you would 
perhaps not find him unshaken and trustworthy. 

Accordingly, one should have dealings with such 
persons only in so far as one is compelled to do so | 
and extremely little at that, what is more, keeping 
wide awake one’s self and on guard, as the poet says 
of the Achaeans and Hector, 2 


But he, experienced in war, with shield 
Of ox-hide covered his shoulders broad and watched 
The whir of arrows and the thud of darts.1 


Similarly in our life we must employ prudence and 
understanding as a shield and, covered by it, flee and 
guard against men’s villainy and the tricks and plots. 

which they are wont to use. i tg oe 
But, speaking generally, it would-be surprising if © 
eating from the same table were to prove a bar to 
1 Jliad 16. 359-361. 





in other words, one moved by no unhappy experience, one you. 
could trust with confidence, which Emperius deletes. ae 
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villainy, and, forsooth, drinking from the same mixing- 
bowl and seeing the same lamp, when, on the other 
hand, seeing the same sun and being nourished by 
the same earth does not enter into the reckoning 
of any rogue; why, the tavern or, by Zeus, any 
other house made of stones and timbers mixes human 
beings together and can bring them together in 
friendship, just as Odysseus thinks is proper : 


Respect the house ; we’re underneath thy roof.1 


Thus he thinks that the hut—a hut, too, built of 
wood grown on hostile soil—is worthier of respect 
than the men themselves. Yet the whole. sky, be- 
neath which we all have been from the beginning, is 
of no. avail toward producing concord, neither is our 
partnership in the universe, a partnership in things 
divine and majestic, but only, on the contrary, our 
partnership in things which are petty and worthless. 
Again, every man’s own father—often an ineffectual 
old man—is a great force for righteousness to prevent 
those of the same family from plotting against each 
other; while the common father of all, of “‘ both 
men and gods,” he from whom we all have our being, 
not a creature such as Laches or Simon,? cannot 
check or prevent the unrighteousness of men! In- 
deed, that one could not trust mere words about 


friendship—for this is the only point remaining— 


is no doubt clear. For it is absurd that, when lending 
money to one’s neighbours, no one would lightly 
put faith in word alone, but instead requires witnesses — 

1 Tad. 9.640. But it is Ajax, not Odysseus, who is com-. 


plaining: of Achilles’ lack of hospitality. 
2 Seemingly equivalent to our ‘‘ Smith or Jones.” 





2 wékas Emperins : croAdots. 
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and writings—and many do violence to even these— 
{and, on the other hand, that the mere profession of 
friendship should suffice ‘J. 

— ‘What!’ somebody objects, “did not the men 
of former times have any friends? For instance, 
what would you say of these demigods that are on 
the lips of all: Orestes and Pylades, Theseus and 
Peirithotis, Achilles and Patroclus ?’’?. Well, if one 
were to admit that the popular belief about these 
is true, there would be three friendships that had 
occurred in a period of time so extensive that in it 
one could say that the sun had gone into an eclipse 
quite a number of times. 


1 The words “and, on the other hand, .. . should 
suffice > have been supplied from the context to fill out a 


lacuna. 
® Typical pairs of devoted friends, each pair as famous as 
the biblical David and Jonathan, 


937. 















THE SEVENTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE: 
ON LAW 


On stylistic grounds this Discourse has been assigned to 
the sophistic period of Dio’s career, [t is an encomium such 
as is familiar in sophistic literature, and it exhibits both the 
merits and the defects of that form of composition. Careful 
attention is paid to matters of detail connected with rhetorical 
effect, but one misses the note of sincere conviction to be’ 
found in many other writings of our author. 

The topic chosen for eulogy is vdéuos. As is well known,. 
that word covers a wide range, meaning at one time usage 
sanctified by long tradition, at another divine ordinance, and 
at another statutory law. Dio treats all three varieties im- 
partially, passing lightly from one to another and back 
again. The opening phrase, gom 5€, suggests that our 
Discourse was preceded by an introductory composition no 
longer extant. 
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ON LAW 


Tue law is for life a guide, for cities an impartial 
overseer, and for the conduct of affairs a true and 
just straight-edge by which each must keep straight 
his own conduct ; otherwise he will be crooked and 
corrupt. Accordingly, those who strictly observe the 
law have firm hold on safety ; while those who trans- 
gress it destroy first of all themselves and then their 
fellows too, providing them with an example and 
pattern of lawlessness and violence. Yes, just as 
at sea those who do not miss the beacon are most 
likely to come through with their lives and to find 
their havens, so those who live according to the law 
journey through life with maximum security and 
reach the right destination. There have been, it is 
true, instances in which one who has used a human 
being as counsellor has done so to his sorrow, but 
not so with the law. So much more serviceable is 
it for our cities than their walls that many of them 
still remain unwalled, but without. law no city can — 
be administered. 

But the law is of advantage not only to mortals, 
but to the gods as well. At any rate the universe 
always preserves the same law inviolate, and nothing 


which is eternal may transgress it. It is for that - 


reason, methinks, that the law has_ appropriately | 
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been called “‘ king of men and gods’’?; for law does 
away with violence, puts down insolence, reproves 
folly, chastises wickedness, and in private and public 
relations helps all who are in need, succouring the 
victims of injustice, and to those who are perplexed 
about a course of action making known what is their 
duty. Whenever, for instance, a man is confronted 
by a perplexing situation and is seeking to discover 
what is expedient for him, he need not, I believe, 
call in friends or kinsmen, but rather go to the laws 
and pose his question. For the law would not, having 
an eye to its own advantage, give him inferior advice, 
nor yet through ignorance of the better course, nor . 
would it because of some engagement or lack of in- 
terest beg its consultants to let it be excused. For, 
on the contrary, it has regard for all alike, and it has 
leisure for the problems of all others, and for it there 
is no private or special interest. 

Again, law is more serviceable than the oracular 
responses of the gods in that, while there have been 
some who did not understand the oracles, and, 
supposing that they were acting in harmony with 
them, have done the very opposite—which accounts, 
I imagine, for their having met with disaster—from 
the law there proceeds nothing which is tortuous. — 
or ambiguous, but, instead, it puts in simple phrases 
everything which is appropriate for those who are 
in need. Besides, though ruler and master of all 
things, it exercises its authority without the use of 
arms and force—on the contrary, law itself does away — 
with force ; nay, it rules by persuasion and governs 


a Cf. Pindar, frag. 169. Dio here puts into prose the most - 
significant part of the passage; Plato quotes several lines. 
from it in Gorgias 484 B. ee Ge os 
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willing subjects. For it is because it first persuades. 
men and secures their approval that law comes into 
being and acquires its own power. 

But so great is the power it possesses, that it is 
the law which assists even the gods. For example, 
the sacrilegious and those who violate the reverence 
due to the gods it punishes. Moreover, the law itself 
no one has the power to injure. For every one who 
transgresses the law harms, not the law, but himself. 
But such is the righteousness and benevolence which 
pervades the law, that for the unfortunate it has 
proved even more helpful than their blood relatives ; 
and for the victims of injustice it has proved mare 
potent than their own might; and for fathers, more 
kindly than their sons ; for sons, more kindly than 
parents ; for brothers, than brothers. At any rate 
many, when wronged by their closest kin, seek . 


refuge with the law. Then too, though it has experi- 


enced no kindness at the hands of any one, the law 
renders thanks in full to all for the kindnesses which 
they show to others, exacting thanks alike for fathers 
from their sons, for those who have in private done 
some deed of kindness from those whom they have | 
benefited, and for those who display public spa in 
municipal affairs from their city. 
Furthermore, most beautiful are the rewards 
which it has established for their benefactions, having | 
devised crowns and public proclamations and. seats 


of honour, things which for those who supply them 


entail no expense, but which for those who win them 
have come to be worth everything. Indeed, whatever 
it so desires, however inexpensive it may be, the 
law immediately renders important and precious. 

It is the law which has made the wild olive so im- 
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1 dvrens Sonny: éoras BMPH, éreds U. 
2 ahéov] aAciorov Emperius. 
3 gort dé... odpBorov suspected by Geel. 
4 rats Morel: ro M, omitted by UBPH. 





1 The crown of wild olive was awarded at the Olympic 
Games, the parsley at Nemea, and the pine at the Isthmus. — 
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portant, worth so much devoted effort, just as also 
with the parsley, the pine, and the olive crown? 
it is the law which has made the three words with 
which each good man is publicly acclaimed * more 
precious to many than life itself. It is the law which 
convenes the national festive gatherings, which 
honours the gods, which exalts virtue ; it is the law 
which purges the sea,* makes civilized the land, is 
the veritable son of Zeus, the possessor of invincible, 
insuperable might *; for it is so far superior to all - 
else in temperance and trustworthiness that not 
only partnership with women but also the bloom of 
maidens and the prime of lads we all have entrusted 
to the law. Besides, though Justice is a virgin, such 
is his continence that Law dwells with her without 
a chaperon. ‘ 
Law is a protector of old age, a schoolmaster of 


youth, of poverty a fellow labourer, a guard of wealth, 


to peace an ally, to war a foe. Nay, even in war 
itself law has the greater might. For instance, the 
herald who is dispatched from one’s bitterest foes 
the law protects and guards, giving him as a weapon 
more mighty than any corselet or any shield the 
herald’s staff—in fact, this is a symbol of the law. 
Because of the law the slain are deemed no longer 
to be foes, nor are hatred and insult wreaked upon 
their bodies. 

Again, so much more useful is the law to our cities 


Distinguished public. service at Athens was also rewarded 
by “ the olive crown”; cf. Aeschines 3. 187. aes 
2 The words in question may be dvjp dyads dori, a phrase 
: honorifie decrees. 
3 That is, rids it of pirates. = . 
4 The law is here being compared to Heracles, whose 
labours consisted largely in ridding civilization of its foes. 
e : A wt : 
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1 amoBadoioa Pflugk : daoBd\Aovca. 
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than rudders are to our ships that, whereas a ship 
which has lost its rudders + would not perish unless 
a storm should overtake it, a city cannot be saved 
if the law has been destroyed, not even when no 
dire disaster befalls it from without. But just as each 
of us is governed and safeguarded by the intelligence 
which is in him, while its destruction entails madness 
and insanity, similarly, if one expels the law from 
his life, just as if he had lost his mind, I believe he 
will be brought into a state of utter madness and 
confusion. 


1 Greek ships commonly had two rudders, one on each 
side. 
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THE SEVENTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE: 
ON CUSTOM | 


Tuts is another sophistic exercise. Comparison with the - 
preceding Discourse will show with what ease the sophist. 
could shift his ground. In Or. 75 law is eulogized as a 
beneficent influence in human affairs; here custom has 
taken its place. Contradictions between the two documents 
— abound, but perhaps none more striking than the two state- 
ments that follow: “‘ from the law there proceeds nothing 
which is tortuous or ambiguous, but, instead, it puts in 
simple phrases everything which is appropriate for those 
who are in need” (Or. 75. 4) and ‘‘some laws have not been 
clearly written, and they are often warped and twisted by 
the eloquence of the orators; but our customs are never. 
ambigtous or crooked, and oratory could not get the upper 
hand with them ” (Or. 76. 4). 
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1 xara radre. Dindorf: Kak xara ravra PH, xat radra B, 


kal ratra UM. 
2 xpiOjoerar] eyxpiljoerar Arnim. 
3 4 
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Custom is a judgement common to those who use 
it, an unwritten law of tribe or city, a voluntary 
principle of justice, acceptable to all alike with refer- 
ence to the same matters, an invention made, not 
by any human being, but rather by life and time. 
Therefore, while of the laws in general each obtains 

_ its power through having been approved once and — 
for all, custom is constantly being subjected to 
serutiny. Moreover, while no law will readily be 
chosen by everybody—for it is by the opinions of 
the majority that it is ratified—yet a custom could 
not come into being if not accepted by all. Again, | 
while law by threats and violence maintains its 
mastery, it is only when we are persuaded by our 
customs that we deem them excellent and advan- 
tageous. 

Therefore it seems to me that we might liken the 
written law to the power of'tyranny, for it is by means 
of fear and through injunction that each measure is. 
made effective ; but custom might rather be likened 
to the benevolence of kingship, for of their own 
volition all men follow custom, and without: con- 
straint. Again, we know of many laws which have 
been repealed by those who made them, because 

they judged them to be bad; but no one could. 
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readily point to a custom which had been dissolved. 
Nay, it is altogether easier to do away with any 
written ordinance you please than to do away with 
any custom. For written ordinances, once the 
writing is erased, are done for in a single day ; but 
a city’s usage it is impossible to destroy in a very 
long period of time. Besides, while laws are pre- 
served on tablets of wood or of stone, each custom 
is preserved within our own hearts. And this sort 
of preservation is surer and better. Furthermore, 
the written law is harsh and stern, whereas nothing 
is more pleasant than custom. Then too, our laws | 
we learn from others, but our customs we all know 
_ perfectly. 

Again, some laws have not been clearly written, 
and they are often warped and twisted by the elo- 
quence of the orators; but our customs are never 
ambiguous or crooked, and oratory could not get 
the upper hand with them. Also the laws must be 
kept constantly in mind if we are to abide by them ; 
whereas a custom men cannot forget, even if they 
would; for such is its nature that it is constantl 
reminding them. : 

And, speaking generally, while one might say that 
the laws create a polity of slaves, our customs, on the 
contrary, create a polity of free men. For the laws ~ 
inflict punishment upon men’s bodies; but when 
a custom is violated, the consequent penalty. has 
always been disgrace. Therefore the one is a law _ 
for bad persons, the other for good persons. Indeed, 
if all men were good, evidently we should have no~ 
need of the written laws. Furthermore, although our — 
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1 Herodotus tells the tale (7. 133-137). When the heralds 
came demanding earth and water as tokens of submission 
to Persia, the Spartans cast them into a well, telling them to 
get their earth and water there. For a long time afterwards 
Sparta could not obtain favourable omens, until finally two 
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kings are above the laws and do many things in 
violation of them, even they follow the customs. . 
Again, of the written laws, not one is in force in 
time of war, but the customs are observed by all, 
even if men proceed to the extremity of hatred. 
For example, the provision that no one shall prevent. 
the burial of the dead has nowhere been put in 
writing, for how could the victors obey the injunctions 
of the vanquished? Nay, it is custom which brings 
it to pass that the departed are granted that act of 
humanity. It is the same with the provision that 
no one shall lay hands on heralds, and that they alone 
enjoy complete security on their missions. _ Finally, 
from among those who transgress law, [ believe that — 
not one could be shown to have been punished openly 
‘by the gods ; yet the Spartans, when they had trans-. 
--gressed the custom regarding heralds, having slain 
the heralds who came from the Great King, were 
punished by the divine power itself 


nobles volunteered to offer themselves to the Great King in | 
expiation of the crime against the sanctity of heralds. The 
king magnanimously spared their lives. 











THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH/EIGHTH 
DISCOURSE: ON ENVY 


Ix enumerating the eighty items which he found in his 
copy of Dio, Photius lists next in order after Or. 76 two 
speeches entitled epi ¢@dvov. Some support is given 
Photius in that connexion by our manuscripts, for UB place 
at the beginning of the document before us the heading 


wept POdvou a, and, to introduce §15, a second_ heading, 


nept ¢Odvov B, while PH have preserved for us only §§ 1-14. 


These facts account for the double number attached to the: : 


present Discourse in editions of our author. How it came 


to be viewed as two separate documents is difficult to under-. 


stand, for both parts deal with the same theme, the second 
part follows naturally upon the first, and there is no perceptible 
break between them. To be sure, dialogue predominates in 
the first part, while in the second there is almost unbroken 
exposition, but that is a phenomenon noticed in other 
specimens of Dio’s teaching. 

Arnim assigns this Discourse to the period of Dio’s exile 
-and regards it as a trustworthy and significant illustration 
of the way in which at that period he sometimes imparted 


instruction. The dialogue begins abruptly, the opening 


words revealing that the discussion is already under way. 
Almost immediately Dio’s. partner calls attention to the 
presence of a large company of listeners, who might find a 
detailed discussion irksome. Dio counters by asking if they 
have not assembled for the express purpose of listening to 
“wise words and about wise words,” and he proceeds to 
test the sincerity of their interest by continuing the argument. 
But by the time we reach § 9 we find that—possibly because 
he has taken to heart the warning about his audience—he 
begins to abandon dialectic and to launch forth into rather 
continuous exposition. One is reminded of the Borysthenitic 
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Discourse (Or. 36), in which we are told that a large crowd 
has assembled to hear their visitor, and Dio, after a pre- 
liminary skirmish with the young Callistratus, directs his 
further remarks to his audience at large. The setting of our 

resent Discourse éannot be determined with precision, but 
that it was delivered in some large city may be inferred from 
gg. Furthermore, the size of the audience and the reference 
(§ 15) to a discussion which had taken place the day pre- 
ceding suggest that Dio had been in residence long enough - 
to have attracted some attention. 
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Dio. Is it really for these and similar reasons that 
Hesiod came to be regarded as a wise man among 
the Greeks and by no means unworthy of that repu- 

tation, as being one who composed and chanted his 
‘poems, not by human art, but because he had held 
converse with the Muses and had become a pupil 
of those very beings?! Whence it inevitably follows | 
that whatever entered his mind he always expressed 
with both music and wisdom and in no instance 
without a purpose, as is clearly illustrated by Be 
verse I have in mind. 

Interlocutor. What verse ? 

Dio. Both potter at potter doth rage and joiner at 
joiner.? 

Int. Many other verses of Hesiod’s will be seen 
to have been well expressed about both men and 
gods, and, I may almost add, about more important 
matters than the sort just mentioned ; yet here too, 
no doubt, he has expressed himself very truthfully 
as well as with experience of human nature. 

Dio. Shall we, then, consider them more carefully ? ? 

Int. Why, how will so large a gathering bear mate 
us if we discuss such matters ? Pax ee 


8 Hesiod tells of his encounter with the Muses i in Theogony 
99-34., ae 

2 Hesiod, Works and Days 25. tee 
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Dio. Why not; have they not come to hear wise 
words and about wise words ? . 

Int. They would say so, it seems to me. 

Dio. But they do not regard Hesiod as common- 
place and of small account, do they ? 

Int. By no means, 

Dio. Well, is it not useful for them to hear about 
envy and jealousy, and who those are who are envious 
and jealous of one another, and for what reasons ? 

Int. Of course, most useful of all. 

Dio. Then it is useful also to test the patience. 
of the gentlemen without delay. Well now, does 
Hesiod have any other reason for saying that these 
men of his are envious and ill-disposed toward one 


another than because each would make less profit - 


from his occupation, whatever that occupation may 
be, if there were many of a similar occupation ? 

Int. Why, what other reason could it be ? 

Dio. Then, if it is profitable for a potter that there 
should be no other potter in the same city or village, 
is this not profitable for a butcher, to the end that 


he may have the opportunity to sell whatever kind — 
of meat he has to those who need it, even if by chance. - 


he has bought a very lean or oldish carcass ? 
Ini, ividently it is profitable for a butcher too. 


Dio. Well then, is it not preferable for a dyer to | : 


ply his trade as dyer all by himself rather than in 


competition with other craftsmen, so that he may : . 
be able to sell his dyes, of whatever quality they may _ 


be, to the women? For they will then be satisfied. 
to buy dyes even slightly better than the kind they 
are themselves accustomed to use for dyeing on their 


8 After épydZorro Geel deletes a abroad réyvys (rd. iis ) 
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farms, dyes picked up at random, and they will not 
demand fast colours and royal purples. 

Int. Of course they will not. 

Dio. Well, how about a brothel-keeper? Is it not 
more profitable and better with a view to his earn- 
ings that he alone should have this reproach and 
alone be called vile names rather than in company 
with others, alike whether supporting and training 
that kind of cattle in the city or taking to the road 
and dragging his stock about to the congress at 
Thermopylae ! and to the other great festive gather- 
ings as well? mn 

int. Indeed I am quite sure that the brothel- 
keeper would pray that fellow artists might be very 
scarce. 

Dio. Then, was it about all, that is, all who are 
engaged in the same line of business, that he was _ 
making an assumption in terms so sweeping, believing | 
that all are detrimental to one another and a hin- 
drance in the gaining of their living ? . 

Int. Yes, he meant all, most likely. 

Dio. Aye, it was not like him, I suppose, to take 
them up one by one. For certainly in other matters . . 
it is his custom to treat of the whole topic by means . 

_ of one or two examples. For instance, when he says 
that a man would not even lose an ox except for the. 
depravity of his neighbour,? he surely does not mean. 
that, while a bad neighbour would destroy an ox 
or condone the crime in others, he would not steal. 
a sheep, provided he could escape detection, or one 
of the fine goats which yield abundant milk and bear. 
twins ; nay, manifestly he speaks to those who read 


1 Thermopylae was the meeting ; place. of the Delphic 
Amphictyony. 2 Works and Days 348. 
VOL. V RQ So, 265: 
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his poems as to intelligent persons. Are we, then, 


putting it concisely, to say that the poet, speaking 


thus briefly, refers to all who belong to the same craft 
as not loving one another and not benefiting one 
another ? gs 

Int. Most. assuredly. 

Dio. Well now, in Heaven’s name, is seafaring a 
craft, or would it receive that label in any degree 
less than the craft of the potter or of the butcher ? 

Int. Not less, I suppose. = 

Dio. Then in a large ship with many sails and a 
large cargo and a crowd of passengers would a 
single sailor be successful, and would it be to his 


advantage to have no other sailor on board, be his — 


knowledge of nautical affairs either greater or less 


than his own; and, on the other hand, if there are 
many of them, will they be detrimental to one another _ 
and harmful, and on that account on a ship do the 


majority of the sailors hate each other ? 


Int. This matter of the sailors is a different story. 


Yet at any rate a pilot, I fancy, would not enjoy 
seeing another pilot sailing with him. 
Dio. When there is a violent storm and the pilot 


cannot control each of his two rudders. because of’ 


old age or the violence of the sea, even at such a 
time does he not like another pilot or pray that the 
one to relieve him may make his appearance ; or, 
again, when he needs to sleep, having been without 
sleep for many nights and days together, even in 


such circumstances too does he feel the same hatred, 
and does he consider it his loss if a second pilot is 


on board ? 


2 tows. A. Ap’ Pflugk : fous yap. 
8 #orro Selden: qyotro. 
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Int. Perhaps he would not hate him then; how 
could he? Still, we are not speaking of a sailor's 
craft or of nautical affairs either. 

Dio. Very well. The physician, at any rate, 
practises his healing art on land and has a pr ofession 
not inferior to that of the joiners. | 

Int. Well, what of that ? 

Dio. Do you really suppose he would like to be 
the only one acquainted with his art in a city as lar ge 
as this, particularly if many are ill? 

Int. What is to prevent his wishing to be the only 
one? For though for everybody else the situation 
may be worse, since they cannot all be treated by a 
single physician, still his work is prized more highly 
under these conditions. Nor can one tell the amount 
and the number of the fees he might take in if he, | 
single-handed in the midst of so many sick, were able 
to provide treatment. : 

Dio. But I am not speaking to you of a physician 
who is crazy. 

Int. What! Do you consider it the mark of in- 
_ sanity in a man to wish to be very highly prized and 
to amass great wealth ? . 

Dio. Yes, if when he himself is a victim of lethargic 
fever or has an attack of inflammation of the brain . 
he is delighted that he has no one to cure him and_ 
give him a potion of mandragora + to drink or some 
other healthful drug, his purpose being, forsooth, to 
be the only one to get the fees and honours in the city... 
But if, then, besides himself, his children also and_ 
his wife and his friends should be ill, all danger- 
ously ill, would he even then pray that no other 
physician be found to come to his rescue ; and if 


4 Mandragora was a s recognized. sedative. ia 
; o;. a8 260 
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one does make his appearance, is the physician 
likely, as Hesiod puts it, to rage and to regard as 
an enemy his own saviour and the saviour of those 
dearest to him ? 

Again, suppose there should occur some such thing 
as once befell the Egyptian physicians. You see, 
they tried to cure Darius the Persian—for in falling 
from his horse his ankle bone happened to slip out of 
place—and they were unable by means of their own | 
art to correct the injury, but, instead, they brought 
upon him insomnia and awful pains by pulling the: 
joint and trying to force it into place. So Darius gave 
orders to keep these men in prison, intending that 
they should be tortured to death. But learning that 
among his captives there was a certain Greek who - 
- endeavoured to heal people, summoning him in 
desperation he ordered him to help him if he could. 
Now the man was Democedes of Croton, who was - 
considered the ablest of the Greek physicians of 
that day. And he did immediately cause him to fall 
asleep, and then by means of poultices and fomenta~__ 
tions and so forth within a few days he made him 
sound and well. But when Darius bade him take 
as reward anything he pleased, he besought him — 
to release the physicians.. And, indeed, they were 
released, because Democedes had requested it.» 
Now I ask you whether in such circumstances they. 
were jealous of Democedes and regarded him as an 
enemy, as Hesiod says is true with the potters or 
the joiners, because they believed it to be to their 
advantage if no other physician turned up and cured 

1 For a fuller narrative of this episode, see Herodotus ~~ 
3, 195 and 199-199. Ce ee 
2 Anpoxde. Dindorf : Anpodésxe. 
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the king, or whether they felt a strong affection for 
Democedes and were grateful to him. 

Int. Tt would be reasonable to suppose they were 
grateful. 

Dio. Again, there are corselet-makers in the cities 
and helmet-makers and wall-builders and spear- 
polishers and many others; whether, therefore, it 
is to their advantage that only one in each city 
should be a worker at each craft rather than a con- 
siderable number is a matter I would gladly learn, 
For it is clear that, if enemies attack at a time when 
the walls have not been completed and not all the 
citizens have been equipped with arms, then they 
would be forced to hazard all without arms and walls. 
Therefore, if the city were taken, though possibly 
these craftsmen might escape with their lives, still, . 
taken captive and in chains, they would work for 
the foe without pay and at forced labour, all because 
previously they had lived pampered lives and sold 
their corselets and helmets and spears at an excessive 
price, and they would recognize that it was not right 
nor for their own good for a craftsman to be jealous 
or angry because of his craft, whether it was black- 
smith against blacksmith or joiner against joiner, and — 
that it was not more profitable or better for him to 
be the only worker at his craft than to have a few 
fellow workers. 

Well then, for the others, I dare say, what Hesiod 
says they desire is not always preferable, but only ~ 
for the potters and butchers and dyers and brothel- 
keepers. Then jealousy and envy and the desire | 
_ that no one else shall ply the same trade, whether 
“it be that of the butcher or the dyer or the potter, 
are even still more suitable for the brothel-keepers 
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than for physicians and pilots or for those who are 
engaged in any other more serious pursuit. 

Very good. But if for pilots and physicians and 
those just mentioned it is not better to live where 
there is a shortage of their fellow craftsmen, can it — 
be that for men of prudence and wisdom it is better | 
and more profitable to find themselves without 
associates ? 

Int. By no means. 

Dio. Yes, because with the man of intelligence and 
benevolence, in addition to his being magnanimous 
and inoffensive, in addition to his knowing that virtue 
is beneficial to him, both his own virtue and that of 
his neighbours, and in addition to the unlikelihood 
that any one, even of the commoner sort, would ever 
be jealous one toward another regarding these things 
which are the common blessings of all mankind— 
in addition, I say, to all this, of the other things which 
are the occasion of envy and reciprocal ill-will among 
the masses, not only does he not admire a single one, 
but he does not consider any to deserve serious regard, 
just as yesterday we were saying with reference to 
wealth. Consequently, neither would he envy any 
one gold or silver or cattle or house or any other 
thing such as we were speaking of—as another poet 
says, not expressing his own private sentiment but 
expounding the opinion of mankind, 


The things whereby men live at ease and gain 
The epithet of affluent,t 


his. idea being that they merely are called affluent, 
but are not truly so. Ne os : 

Very well; then, we are agreed, the high-minded, 
perfect man is above material wealth; but in the 
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matter of reputation would he perhaps quarrel with 
and envy those whom he sees more highly honoured 
by the crowd and winning greater plaudits? Or 
shall we say that he is not unaware that fame is the 
praise bestowed by the masses; but if the MASSES: 
evidently the unintelligent ? 

Int. By no means is it likely that he is ignorant 
of that. 

Dio. Well then, do you believe that a good flautist 
takes pleasure in his skill and is proud when praised 
by unmusical and unskilled persons, and that, if 
youthful swineherds and shepherds crowding around 
him express their admiration and applaud him, he 
is elated over this thing itself and feels that praise 
from those persons is worth everything ? Why, the 
Theban flautist made it plain that he did not pay 
very much attention either to the audience in the 
theatre or to the judges, inexperienced in flute- 
playing as they were—and that, too, although he 
was contending for a prize and victory—but for all 
that, he did not venture to depart even slightly from 
the proper rhythm, but he said that he was piping 
for himself and the Muses. What then! Do you 
suppose that Orpheus, the son of the Muse—if the 
tale about him is true—would rejoice more when 
the birds flew down to him as he sang and the wild 
beasts were entranced by his voice and stood by 
tamely and quietly every time he began to make 
melody, and when, moreover, the trees came toward 
him with their fruit and flowers, and when the stones’ 
moved and came together, so that great cairns of | 
sae were collected near him—do you suppose, I 

, that at the sight of these doings he was de- 
lighted and proud, ai: that he had reached - 
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the pinnacle of musical success, more than if his 
mother Calliopé had praised his playing the cithara 
and had stroked his head and said that he was fairly 
competent in music and very skilful in the fine points 
of his art? I fancy he would rather be praised by 
Philammon + for musical skill or by any one then 
living who was acquainted with the art of singing 
to the cithara, than by absolutely all the beasts and 
birds together ; nay, even if the swans had uttered 
cries of praise and had accompanied him with their 
notes, he would not have given them a moment’s 
notice, because they did not possess skill, or even 
knowledge, about the art of making melody. 
Very good; what then? In the matter of health 
would the man of sound judgement desire to win the 
testimony and commendation of a single individual 
who is a skilled physician and conversant with care 
of the body, or, instead, that of countless thousands 
who have no understanding, who, as likely as not, 
on seeing him bloated with disease and swollen and 
ulcerous, would congratulate him as they would Puly- 
damas the Thessalian and Glaucus the Carystian,? 
supposing him to be in prime condition? Well, if 
as regards flute-playing and singing to the cithara. 
and pre-eminence as a wrestler or a boxer the praise 
of experts above all others is sweetest to the ears 
of connoisseurs and worth the most serious attention, 
as regards wisdom and justice and virtue as a whole 


said to have won a prize for singing at the Pythian Games ; 
ef. Pausanias 10. 7. 2. ; 

2 Both were unusually tall and. strong and both_ had. 
statues at Olympia, Pulydamas having: won in wrestling in 
408 z.c. and Glaucus in boxing in 480 s.c.; ef. Pausanias 
6. 5 and 6. 10. 1. Greek athletes were commonly of heavy 
build. a ee 
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is the praise of fools and nobodies sufficient. to cheer 
the heart of the man of sense and to satisfy his 
intelligence ? : 

Int. By no means. 

Dio, Again, do you think that he who is acquainted 
with the joiner’s art, when he wants a piece of furni- 
ture to be made true and straight, after he has fitted _ 
his work together by applying one straight-edge and 
one gauge is happier and more confident of the 
accuracy of his work than if he had done the adjusting 
and the measuring with several different and uneven 
strips of wood ? . 

By Heaven, have you heard about the doings of 
an accomplished painter who had exhibited in public 
a painting of a horse, a wonderful work of art and 
true to life? They say, you remember, that he 
ordered his servant to observe those who looked at 
‘it, to see if they found fault with it or praised it, and 
to remember what they said and report back to him. 
The story goes on to relate that every man of them 
had something different to say about the painting 


and criticized it, one, I imagine, finding fault. with 


the head, another with the haunches, another with 
the legs, to the effect that, if these parts had been 
done so and so, the work would be much better. 
And when the painter heard what his servant had to 
report, he made another painting, which conformed 
with the judgement and conception of the crowd, 
and he gave orders to place it beside the earlier one. 
Now the difference between the two was great ; for 
the one was quite true to life, while the other was 
extremely ugly and ludicrous and resembled anything 
at all rather than a horse. : te 
Clearly, therefore, if a person is going to be ex- 
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ceedingly anxious to win the praise of the crowd 
as well, believing that its praise or censure has more 
weight than his own judgement, his every act and 
wish will be aimed to show himself the sort of person 
that the crowd expects. And manifestly he will 
presently be very like, not that first horse, which was 
executed with sincerity and in harmony with one 
man’s conception of his art, but like that amazing 
product of multiple workmanship, not pleasing even 
to those men themselves, its creators, having been — 
put together by the conception and workmanship of 
all the world ! 

Just so the myth says of Pandora, that she was 
fashioned, not by a single one among the gods, but 
jointly by them all, one contributing one gift and 
adding it to the whole, another another, the form 
thus fashioned proving to be by no means wise or - 





destined for a good end either, but, as it turned out, 


a heterogeneous and complicated plague to those who 
got her.t But when a multitude of gods, yes, a demo- 
eratic rabble, jointly creating and labouring at their 
task, proved unable by all their labour to turn out 
an excellent and faultless work, what would one say.» 
of that which is fashioned and created by human 
opinion, be it a way of life or a man? Evidently, 
then, if one is by nature really prudent, he would pay 
no. heed at all to the talk of the masses, nor would. . 
he court their praise by any and every means, and © 
consequently he will never regard this praise as ~ 
1 The famous story of Pandora oceurs first in Hesiod, 
Theogony 570-602 and Works and Days 54-89. She proved 
a plague first of all to Epimetheus and then, through him, . 
to mankind in general, pee ae 
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important or valuable or, if I may say so, good. But 
not regarding it as a good, he Will be incapable of 
viewing with malice on that aecount those who 
have it. 

Accordingly, so high-minded, sane, and chastened 
a man as the one we have in mind is not the sort that 
chases after riches and praise and Olympic or Pythian 
crowns, nor after letters carved on tablets of stone 
and written testimonials of communities and kings, 
with a view to being universally admired and con- 
spicuous; instead, he journeys through life without 
ostentation and free from arrogance, so far as pos- - 
sible, humble and chastened by himself and by his. 
own conscience, having no need of any extraneous : 
adornment or adventitious honour, nor of trappings 
and plumes, like your cowardly hireling soldiers, 
who affect plumes and crests and Gorgons on their 
shields, who rattle their little lances and then take 

to their heels if some trifling danger overtakes them. _ 
_ Persons of this description are to be seen in large | 
numbers among the would-be great—condottieri of 
a sort, popular leaders, and sophists, in theatres or 
before their pupils or among the tents inside a camp, 
uttering loud boasts on occasions when they chance 
to be tipsy at mid-day, 


That each will be a match for one, yes, two 
Full companies of Trojan men ?; ; 
yet these same persons, if a single human being runs 


* It was not thought respectable to begin drinking so 
early in the day. - ie ccs 

2 Iliad 8, 233-234. Agamemnon upbraids his forces for 
cowardice in the face of Hector. More of the passage 
might well have been quoted, for it deals with boasting after 
immoderate eating and drinking. 
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at them and offers to give chase, will be seen to flee 
in utter rout, the pack of them not showing themselves 
a, match for that lone man. 

Nay more; as for certain pleasures of food or 
drink or fornication, or as for a woman’s beauty or 
the bloom of a boy, he would not, through having 
become infatuated with these things and lusting after 
them and counting them important, deem fortunate 
those who get them—satraps and princes and, for- 
sooth, vulgarians and flunkies who have become 
wealthy, the former by the practice of their craft, the 
latter by filching their masters’ property—-nor would 
he pity himself for his poverty and for his lack of 
these good things and look upon himself as not one 
of the fortunate class ; nor would he on this account 
envy the persons whom I have named, plot against 
them in every way, and pray for their ruin. 

Or shall we go so far as to acknowledge that our 
noble, our magnanimous man is in no better case 
than dogs and horses and the other beasts, which 
cannot contain themselves when the other. beasts 
are stufting their bellies or copulating, but are resent- 
ful and indignant and enraged against those which 
are enjoying themselves, and are ready to pounce 
upon and bite and butt and to wage all manner 
of warfare against each other for the enjoyment of. 
these pleasures ; shall we say that he too is in that 
condition, as though admitting that any of these . 
pleasures is of real importance, and that he regards. 
Sardanapalus as one to be envied, who declared that. — 
he spent his life in feasting and in playing the wanton. 
with eunuchs and women,} and shall we say that on. — 
4 Strabo (14. 5. 9) reports that such a statement was 
inscribed on a funeral monument of Sardanapalus, 
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this account he envies the happiness of goats and 
asses f 

Int. Why, it would perhaps be even impious ever 
to entertain such thoughts concerning the temperate 
man of cultivation. 

Dio. Well then, if neither fame nor wealth nor 
pleasures of eating or drinking or copulation lead 
him to regard himself or any one else as fortunate 
or to suppose that any such thing at all is worth 
fighting over or valuable, he would not wrangle over 
them or begrudge any one those things any more 
than he would begrudge those who dwell near the. 
sea either the sand upon the beaches or the roar and 
reverberation of the waves ; nay, not even if gold 
of its own accord were to fall from the sky and fill 
the fold of his garment, just as they say that once 
upon a time, when Danaé was being closely guarded 
in a bronze chamber, gold suddenly rained down 
-upon her from above, drawn by her beauty *; nay, 
not even if a torrent were to come from somewhere, 
sweeping down to him a flood of gold in a mass 
like mud, as, I believe, it is said that to Croesus in 
days of old the Pactolus, making its way through 
the midst of Sardis, brought ready wealth, a larger 
revenue and tribute than all Phrygia and Lydia, yes, 
and the Maeonians and Mysians and all who occupy 
the land this side the Halys River, brought him.? 


Nay, not even the man who received from Croesus. - 


that famous gift did either Solon or any other of the 
wise men of that day envy, Alemaeon, whom they | 
say the Lydian allowed to open his treasuries and — 
1 Zeus visited Danaé as a shower of gold and begot 
Perseus. red a ee tad Peres 
® Cf. Or. 33. 23 and Herodotus 5. 101. ; - 
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1 Alemaeon gave his name to the aristocratic house to 
which Pericles belonged... This humorous tale of the origin 
of his great wealth is told-with evident relish by Herodotus 
(6. 125), whom Dio follows closely... Croesus was repaying 
Alemaeon for his kindness to Lydian envoys who consulted 
the oracle at Delphi. : oe : 
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earry off on his.own person as much of the gold as 
he wished. And yet, so the story runs, he entered 
in and set to work right manfully to load himself - 
with the king’s bounty, girding about him a long, 
trailing tunie and filling its womanish, deep fold and 
the huge, capacious boots which he had put on for 
that express purpose and finally, after sprinkling 
the gold dust in his hair and beard and stutling with 
it his cheeks and mouth, with difficulty he came 
walking out, the very image of a piper piping the 
birth-pangs of Semelé,? thereby presenting a ludicrous 
spectacle for Croesus and his Lydians. Moreover, 
at that moment Alemaeon was not worth a single 
drachma, standing there in that condition. 

So, as I was saying, our man of prudence would 
not be moved to envy, either by these things or if 
he were to see a man admired and extolled by ten 
or twenty thousand human beings, or, if you please, 
applauded and bedecked with ribbons, arching his 
neck and prancing like a horse exulting in a victory, 
escorted by more people than the crowds which 
escort a bride and groom ; on the contrary, he might 
himself be more inglorious than the beggars, more 
destitute than the wretches who lie prostrate in the 
streets, held worthy of no consideration at all by 
anybody—just as they say was true of the Megarians 


once on a time *~because of his inability to court 


favour or to be agreeable in conyerse, being austere 
by nature and a friend of truth, making no secret 


2 The story of Semelé, the Theban princess who died in. 
giving birth to the god Dionysus, occurred often in Greek 
tragedy, but Dio’s piper may well have performed in a 
Semelé pantomime. i ae ee . 

3 Athenians spoke of the boorishness of Megarians, just 
as they did of Boeotians. ae eine | 
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of his thoughts ; still, not even so will he behave like 
the potters and joiners and bards, nor will he ever 
be warped through want or dishonour or change his 
own character, becoming a toady and cheat instead 
of noble and truthful. 

And yet why on earth do some of the prosperous 
wish to be courted by persons who claim to be free 
men, and why do they wish the so-called philosophers 
to be seen at their doors, humble and unhonoured, 
just as, so help me, Circé wished her dwelling to be 
guarded by lions that were timid and cringing ?? 
Nay, it was not even real lions that guarded her, 
but wretched, foolish human beings, who had been 
corrupted by luxury and idleness.’ Therefore, 


whenever any one beholds one of the so-called philo- 


sophers fawning about the courtyards and vestibules 
and grovelling, it is fitting to recall those lions of . 
Circé’s, which resembled hungry, cowardly curs, 
howling most shrilly, since they had been perverted — 
by sorcery.4 
Nay, to such a desire as I have mentioned I know 
not what name to give. For there are thousands 
who willingly, yes, very eagerly, cultivate the rich 
and influential, and all the world is full of flatterers, _ 
who ply that calling with both experience and skill. 
Therefore it is not for lack of this line of goods that 
men seek to obtain it from persons of good breeding ; 
rather this is like another enterprise of the very _ 


1 Here for the first time Dio includes the bards, who are 
coupled by Hesiod with the potters, joiners, and. beggars, 
Works and Days 26. 2 Ch Odyssey 10. 212-219, | 

‘8 An instance of the allegorical interpretation of Homer 
that was growing in popularity. 


4 Odyssey 10, 212-219. Homer mentions also wolves, and . 


he says nothing of the howling. 
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dissolute, who, although there are women in abun- 


dance, through wantonness and lawlessness wish to 
have females produced for them from males, and so 


they take boys and emasculate them. And thus a 
far worse and more unfortunate breed is created, 
weaker than the female and more effeminate. 

But he who in very truth is manly and high-minded 
would never submit to any such things, nor would 
he sacrifice his own liberty and his freedom of speech 
for the sake of any dishonourable payment of either 
power or riches, nor would he envy those who change 
their form and apparel for such rewards; on the 
contrary, he would think such persons to be compar- 
able to those who change from human beings into 


snakes or other animals, not envying them, nor yet | 
carping at them because of their wantonness, but — 


rather bewailing and pitying them when they, like 
the boys, with an eye to gifts have their hair cut 
off, and grey hair at that ! Y But as for himself, the 
man of whom I speak will strive to preserve his 
individuality in seemly fashion and with steadfast- 
ness, never deserting his post of duty, but always 
honouring and promoting virtue and sobriety and 


trying to lead all men thereto, partly by persuading | 
and. exhorting, partly by abusing and reproaching, - 
in the hope that he may thereby rescue somebody 
from folly and from low desires and intemperance - 


and soft living, taking them aside privately one by 
one and also admonishing them i in groups every time 
he finds the opportunity, 


1 Long hair was the outward and maeiele sign of the 


philosopher: 
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With gentle words at times, at others harsh,! 


until, methinks, he shall have spent his life in caring 
for human beings, not cattle or horses or camels and 
houses, sound in words and sound in deeds, a safe 
travelling companion for any one to have on land 
or sea and a good omen for men to behold when 
offering sacrifice, not arousing strife or greed or 
contentions and jealousies and base desires for gain, 
but reminding men of sobriety and righteousness 
and promoting concord, but as for insatiate greed 
and shamelessness and moral weakness, expelling 
them as best he can—in short, a person far more 
sacred than the bearers of a truce or the heralds who 
in times of war come bringing an armistice. 
Therefore he wishes, yes, is eager, in so far as he - 
can, to aid all men; though sometimes he is defeated 
by other men and other practices and has little or 
no power at all. Finally, he purges his own mind 
by the aid of reason and tries to render it exempt 
from slavery, fighting in defence of freedom a much » 
more stubborn battle against lusts and opinions and. 
all mankind, aided by the few who wish to help him, 
than once the Spartans fought when, having seized 
the pass, they gave battle to all the hordes from 
Asia, few though those Spartans were, for three 
nights and days in succession until, having been en- 
veloped through one man’s treachery, they stood 
their ground and were hacked to pieces,? More- 


1 Tliad 12, 267, spoken of the chiding administered by 
the two Ajaxes to their laggard fellow soldiers. 

2 At Thermopylae the traitor Ephialtes led the. Persians 
over a mountain trail to the rear of the Spartans. . However, 
ce and his little band refused to flee, but fought to 
the last. hae nae. 
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1 Heracles was in torment from the poisoned ‘shirt of © 


Nessus ” which his jealous wife had sent him in the hope 
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over, he trains his body, inuring it to labour with 
all his might, not allowing it to become enervated - 
by baths and ointments and perfumes until it becomes | 
too soft and as unsound as a bad vessel. But some 
who see him say that he follows these practices out 
of foolishness and stupidity, having neglected the 
opportunity to be rich, to be honoured, and to live 
a life of continual pleasure, and they scorn him, 
think him insane, and esteem him lightly. Yet he 
is not enraged at them or vexed ; on the contrary, 
I believe he is kinder to each one than even a father | 
or brothers or friends. And in fact, though he shows 
respect for his own fellow citizens and. friends and 
kinsmen, still he does not hide his thoughts from 
them—all the more so because he believes them to | 
be closer to him than all others through home ties — 
and relationship—stressing his words as much as — 
possible and increasing the vehemence of his admoni- 
tion and exhortation for himself and them alike. 
Take, for example, the physician; if he should 
find it necessary. to treat father or mother or his 
children when they are ill, or even himself through 
scarcity or lack of other physicians, in case he should 


need to employ surgery or cautery, he would not, 


because he loves his children. and. respects his father 
and his mother, for that reason eut with a duller 
knife or cauterize with milder fire, but, on the 
contrary, he would use the most potent and vigorous 
‘treatment possible. For example, they say. of 
Heracles, that when he was unable to heal his body, 


which had become the victim of a dread malady, __ 


he called his sons first of all and ordered them to set _ 


~ of recovering his love and loyalty ; ef. Or, 60 and Sophocles, 
Trachiniae 1046-1057, es . 
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édevlepias mpoopepectar, pndev dmoxvodvra pndé 

a \ A“ g 

ddi€uevov év tots Adyous. Todd yap yeipor’ 

SuchOappévov cwparos Kal vooodvros yvyi Sue~ 

Plappevn, pa Ata, ody bd dappdewv ypiordy' 

a ~ 5 ¢ S 2 a 8 Bi LAN’ ¢ a 

N wmor@yv od bad tod Twos Siecbiovrosy aAXN’ dard 

Te ayvolas Kat Tovnpias Kat UBpews Kat PbOdvov 

dy Kat Adans Kal pupiwy éembupiadv. Tobro 76d 


/ i ‘ / rv , > ? \ 
voonpa Kat to wados yaderwmrepov éxelvou Kal 


\ 7 ‘ / f %y 
ToD peilovos Kai Aapmporépov dedpevov eumpny- 
“~ \ ; ~ 
apod éd’ Hv taow Kat amdAvow ypy TapaKkadeiy 
, , st 
anpogaciorws Kai marépa Kat viov Kat Evyyevi 
\ > / A - 4 / 
kat aAAdTpiov Kat modirny Kat Eévov. 
1 adrod Dindorf: adrod. 2 air@ Emperius: ard, 
3 After yeipov Reiske deletes xal. - 
* xptora@v Casaubon : xpeorav or ypnoray. 
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fire to him with most brilliant fame ; but when they 
were reluctant and shrank from the ordeal, he abused 
them as weaklings and unworthy of him and more 
like their mother, saying, in the words of the poet, 

Whither away, ye cravens and disgrace 

To my engendering, ye likenesses 

Of her, your wnpthen: whom Aetolia bore ? + 


Therefore toward oneself first of all, and also to- 
ward one’s nearest and dearest, one must behave — 
with fullest frankness and independence, showing no 
reluctance or yielding in one’s words. Fr far worse 
than a corrupt and diseased body is a soul which is 
corrupt, not, I swear, because of salves or potions 
or some consuming poison, but rather because of 
ignorance and depravity and insolence, yes, and. 
jealousy and grief and unnumbered desires. This 
disease and ailment is more grievous than that of 
Heracles and requires a far greater and more flaming 
cautery ; and to this healing and release one must 
summon without demur father or son, kinsman ar. 
outsider, citizen or alien. 

1 Nauck, 7.G.F., adespota 99. ‘The mother of Heracles’ 


sons was Deianeira, daughter of Oeneus, king in calydea, 
and sister of the famous Meleager. 
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THE SEVENTY-NINTH DISCOURSE: 
ON WEALTH 


Tue title of this Discourse as preserved in Parisinus 2985 
is wept adovrou.raév ev Kidtxia, but the other manuscripts 
give merely wepi wAodrou.. What is the explanation of the 
_additional phrase contained in the Paris manuseript ? Cilicia 
is not named’ in the document before us, se a careful 


serutiny of the speech fails to reveal any clear clue to the - 


place of its delivery. One may reasonably infer from the 
choice of subject that Dio was addressing an audience in some 
wealthy city. His opening sentence might suggest Rome 
as the setting, but, were that the case, one may question 
whether he would have identified himself with his hearers as 
he does in §.5. The logical conclusion would seem to be that 
the seribe of the Paris manuscript has preserved for us a 
genuine tradition, based upon some memorandum left by the 
author, or else, possibly, upon the circumstances attending 
the discovery of the speech by his editor. 

_ Assuming the accuracy of the title referred to, one would 
naturally think of ‘Tarsus as the city in which Dio was 


speaking, for two of the speeches in our collection were. 


_ certainly delivered in that city (83 and 34), and. Dio calls 


Tarsus *‘ the greatest of all the cities of Cilicia and a-metro- 


polis from the outset ”’ (Or. 34. 7). 

The argument of our Discourse is, in brief, that wealth 
confers upon its owners no desirable distinction, possesses no 
real utility, is transitory in its nature, and leads to vulgar 
extravagance, in the course of which Celts, Indians, Iberians, 
Arabs, and Babylonians.“ take tribute * from the stupid 
and self-indulgent persons who covet their exotic products. 
That for which a city really merits commendation and 
congratulation is the excellence of its laws, the probity of 
its citizens, and the moderation. of its rulers. 
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79, TIEPI WAOYTOY 


1 Pepe mpos Gedy, ent Tim udAvora Oavpdlew Kat 
emt TH peya dpoveiv Kal paKapilew dEvov mod 
dmactiv peylotny Kat Suvaratdarnyy 5 moTEpov emi 
vO pLeoy dperf} Kat Tohur av emueuceta, Koub ouppo~ 
ovvyn TeV dpydvrey, } Tabra poev paucps, Kot 
otdevds a&ia Kai pddva Tots Tuxodow, ent dé dy- 
Bpwdrrewy mArjbet Kab dyopas adbfovia Kal rH mrou- 
reheig tay oikodounudreny de prarapilev abrany 
Kal Tots Ldpav" Kal BaBurwviay dpdopact, Kab ore 
xpuod Tas oikias épemrovot, Kad peor TaVTA ap- 
yipou aut Wr€e«rpov Kal edepavros, dtrota “Ounpos 
elpyKe Ta “Adcwdov Kat Ta MeveAdov Bacireva 
drepBadrwy 76 Te ddnbes Kal TO Suvarov oXE~ 
ddv, ovrws amacayv" Hoxnpevny THY TOA: Kat vi 
Ata emt rats ypapats Kat Tois avdpdow, dv. ou- 
dev wvyce tods mpdrepov Exovras, GAAd map’ dv 
éxeiva, éxopicby,® rovrovs idor Tis dy SavdAous Kal 
Tamewovs Kal wévnTas; 

2 Et ydp ww édedds te xadKot Kadkds Kexpapévov 










4 _Dupay] XiHpwr Reiske. 
* After a dracav Casaubon addsimAdaas. * 
3 dxopicby aE : éxoopujOn.  — 





! For his description, see » Odyssey y 7. 84-97 and 4. 71-75 
respectively. In a y 4.73 adéuerpou may mean @ natural 
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THE SEVENTY-NINTH DISCOURSE: 
ON WEALTH 


Come now, in Heaven’s name do tell me: on what 
account above all is it fitting to admire, yes, to feel 
proud of and to congratulate, a city which is the 
greatest and the most powerful of all? Is it for ex- 
eellencé of laws, for probity of citizens, and for 
moderation of its rulers; or are these things trifles and 
worthless and easy to come by for ordinary people, 
and is it rather for multitude of inhabitants, lavish- 
ness of market-place, and sumptuousness of its edi- 
fices that one should congratulate it, for its Syrian 
and Babylonian fabrics, and because its citizens roof 
their houses with gold and the whole place teems 
with silver and amber and ivor y, like the palaces of 
Alcinoiis and Menelaiis which Homer has described + 
—overstepping the reality and the possibility too, 
one may venture to suggest—the city, I mean, 
having been equipped throughout in that fashion ? 
Would it be, in Heaven’s name, for its paintings and 
its statues, none of which had been of any service . 
to their former owners; on the contrary, those from 
whom these things were obtained would be found. 
to be slaves, of low estate, and poor ? 

For example, if there were any utility in bronze 


alloy of gold and silver rather than amber, which is its usual 
meaning and the one required f in $ Ay. . 
B05 








ke DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


: Kal Kparipwy Kat Bwudv Kat Ovpwarnpiwy 

a mepitTas eipyacpévwr, 7 Kopwiiwy méds av 
evoaipwv Av Kat wodAdy w@Ketro av xpdvov, ad~- 
fovoa rods éavris olktropas Kal moXiras: et & 
ad AiGav edypdav Kal aoucttov, 7° Tyiwv 4 
Kapvoriwy Kat twov Aiyurrioy Kai Dovydp 
map ots éore Ta Opn mroucida: axodw 8 é&ywye 
Tv copdv® tas mdvy wadaids tis adris elvas 
mérpas* GAN’ Guws oddevds clot BeATiovs 088’ &d- 
TuxéoTepo. THY wdvu ramewav® Tre Kal dBdLwy.. 

3 Ei 8€ ye dhéree TO KexTHaba ypvaiov ovddéev 
éexwAvev Aiflomas tods dvw paxapiwrdrous elvat 
Soxetv, mov TO yYpuoiovy ariydtepov 7 Tap? Huty. 
6 pordpdos, Kat daow adréis rods KaKxovpyous 
ev mayelas ypuaats* Sedda0au méSais, AA’ obdev 
qTTOv elow Seop@rat Kal movnpol Kal ddiKot. Td 
5é paxapilew rods mAovotovs Kat woAAd yphuara 
éyovras, Ta de dAAa pndev diadépovras TOY mavu 
pavawv, Spwotov otov® et tis Tods Exel Seouwras 
idwv mpotdvras éx tis etpxris élijdovu, Kat mdvrwv 
evdayoveorarov éxpwe Tov éxovra Tas petlous 
medas. a 

4 Ke b€ eAddas Oavpacrdv Krfpa Kab repypdynrov, 












1 4 Casaubon : 7. 2 copév Post: dpav. 

3 rareweiy Pflug tadamdépwv Emperius, ¢davAwy Selden ; 
mada, _ 4 ypucais added by Casaubon. 

§ ofov added by Emperius, as Casaubon. 





~ 1 Corinth for centuries led in art and commerce, but it was 
destroyed by Mummius in 146 p.c. Julius Caesar revived it - 
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which was very popular... *- Cf, Herodotus 3. 23. 
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well blended and in mixing-bowls and altars and 
censers of cunning workmanship, the Corinthians’ 
city would have been prosperous and have long main- 
tained its existence as a state, safeguarding its own 
settlers and citizens. And again, if there were 
utility in beautifully coloured and variegated marbles, 
the same statement could be made about the cities 
of Teos and Carystus,? as well as about certain 
Egyptian and Phrygian cities in whose vicinity the 
mountains are of variegated stone—in fact, I hear 
that among their sarcophagi the very ancient ones 
are of this same rock—yet, for all that, they are no 
better or more fortunate than any of the very lowly 
and pitiful cities. 

Furthermore, if it were advantageous to possess. 


gold, there was nothing to prevent the Ethiopians 


of the interior from being deemed most fortunate, . 
for in their land gold is less highly prized than lead. . 
is with us, and it is said that in that region the 
criminals have been bound with heavy fetters of 
gold,’ yet they are none the less prisoners and — 
depraved and evildoers. But to congratulate the 
wealthy and men of great riches, when in all other 
respects they are no better than very ordinary folk, 
is as if, on seeing the prisoners of Ethiopia emerge 
from their prison, one were to envy them and judge 
the most fortunate of all to be the one with the. 
heaviest fetters. Pe a Oe eee 

Again, if ivory is a marvellous possession and worth | 
as a, Roman colony more than a century prior to our Discourse’ 
and it was again rich and populous. — . 
- 2 Teos was midway between Smyrna and Ephesus, Cary- 
stus was in Euhoea. We hear little of Tean marble, but 
Roman writers often speak of the green marble of Carystus, - 
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*IvSot aoAd mévrwy dABudirarot Kat dpioros, trap’ 
ols éppimra. ta Tov eAeddvrwy dord Kal oddels 
mpoceow, worep evOdde Ta TOV Body re Kal 
dyer" Kal modAayod ¢acw ev Trois Toixois evoiKo- 
dopeiaba 7a Kpavia trav éheddvtwv adrois db0b- 
ow. 7b dé ypt) wept KedArav Adyew, Grov daci 
woTapov Twa Katadéepe TO tAcKTpOY Kal ToAd 
mavrayob KeloOa. mapa tais dyGass éxPeBpacpe- 
vov, womep al edo. wap Huly emt Tdv alyiaAdv; 
Kal mpOrepov [ev of matdes Tailovres Sueppimrovv": 
vov 5é «kdxetvor ovAdéyovor kat dvddrrovow adré, 
ap jpodv pepwalykdres dru cio eddaipoves. 
5 Apa évOvpetobe ori advres odrot, Aéyw 5é rods 
Ss KeArovs cal “Ivdods cat "IBnpas* cat "ApaBas Kat 
wD BaBurwvious, ddpovs tap Hnudv AayBdvovov, 
: od Tis ywpas otdé trav Pooknydtav, addAd Tis 
dvolas Ths Huerepas; od yap, av prev Tots drrAous 
Kparnoavrés Ties dvaykdowow advTois dpytptov 
tmoreAcivy trols Hr7névovs, Todro svopdlerar 
ddpos, Kai gorw dvipwmrwv od odddpa edrvydv 
otdé dvdpeiwy Sacpov érépois mapéxew: éav Sé 
TWES, unre emorparevoapevov puydevos ire 
dvayKdoavros, Se’ edjevay dé Kal TpUPIYs o Epi 
qAetorov motobvras dmdvrow, apyvptov méuarwow 
exovres, Sua praxpas pev 608 ToAAfs Se Paddrrns, 















Loa 3's 


1 trailovres Steppémrour Emperius:. érasfov ra. d¢.éppirrour, 
*"IBpas] Lfjpas Emperius. 





1 Amber was found at Olbia, near the mouth of the 
Dnieper, and also at: Marseilles, at the mouth of the Rhéne, 
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THE SEVENTY-NINTH DISCOURSE 


fighting for, the Indians are of all men most blest 
and pre-eminent by far, for in their land the bones 


of the elephants are tossed aside and no one troubles | 


to go near them, just as in our land the bones of 
cattle and of asses are treated; they even say that 
in many places the skulls of the elephants, tusks and 
all, are built into their house walls. But what should 
we say of the Celts, in whose country, according to 
report, a certain river carries the amber down with 
its waters and the amber is found in abundance 
everywhere by the river banks, cast ashore like the 
pebbles on the beaches in our country?!  In- 
deed, in days gone by their children at play used to 
toss it about, though now they too collect and 
treasure it, having learned from us how fortunate 
they are. 

Ave you aware that all these peoples—the Celts, 
Indians, Iberians, Arabs,2 and Babylonians—exact 
tribute from us, not from our land or from our flocks 
and herds, but from our own folly ? For if, when by 
force of arms any people get the upper hand and com- 
pel the vanquished to pay them silver, this is called 
tribute, and. it is a sign that people are not very 
fortunate or brave if they pay tribute to others, then 
is it not true that if, though no one has attacked 
or compelled them, but because of stupidity and self- 
indulgence, a certain people take that which they 
prize most highly, silver, and of their own volition 


send it over a long road and across a vast expanse 


Dio may have the latter in mind, for his ‘t Celts”? may refer 
to the Celtiberians of that general region, both Celts. and 
Iberians being listed in the next section. 


2 The Iberians and Arabs have not been mentioned pre- 
viously in this speech. Their inclusion here may betoken 


ex-tempore delivery. 
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a \ > ~ - ‘4 / “~ e Zz 
rots pndé emPHvas padiws duvapévots THs Herépas 
~ ~ . \ 
yijs, ov TH’ Tavrt KdKidv TE Kal atayvov TO yuyvd- 
6 pevov; awdAjv dre AlBovs puKpovs Kal dobeveis 
kai, v7) Ala, Onpiwy dard Sdiddvres AapPdvovow 
> ~ 
dpytpiov Kal ypvolov, avrl xpnora@v dypnora 
avrikataAAarrépevor, pddtora bé Bavpalw rodA- 
va 3 a2 © ~ \ \ 4 f 
Adnis evvody® dre Mfdou pev ta Ldpwv AaBdvres 
Hydrwav Kat eéxapov, Ildpoa 6é€ ra Mrjdwy, 
~ / “a 
Maxeddves d¢ ra Hepodv, kai tote dovto edruyets 
yeyovévas Kal mpdarrew dpewwov, Ore elyov Ta TeV 
aOriwy Kat Svorvyotvrwr KTHMATA. 
Tatra 8€ obk dAkws éywye Anpdv eliov, add’ 
6re THY tTowvrwv, brép dv eyovo. tHy wéoay 
A} X > 4? e 4 ¢ \ \ 
amovony Kat ep ols Oavpalovaw of moddol rods 
f ] f > + b) > 2 f fol 
KexTnevous, oddev eaoTw Oedros, GAN oddejas 
~ v4 2 
d&ia Spaxytis Ta ovpravra: ovd’ av yévowro 
5 
dvOpwrot more eddaipoves avdynror Kal ddpoves, 
otd) av rov ev Lovoors tapddeoov ofkyjowow,? 
ds Hv, ws fact, peréwpos amas. a 








1 of 7 Casaubon: otrw or otrws. 

2 gvodv Reiske: éviewv. 

3 oixiawow Dindorf, evourjowow Reiske, dvacodopjowow 
Post: olxodoujoovew Or oixodopjowow, 














1 Bits of amber.. Theophrastus, De Lapidibus 29, classifies 
amber as a Ai@os. 

3 By “ Syrian ” Dio is thought to have meant Assyrian ; 
Herodotus (7. 63) says Syrian was the Greek term, Assyrian 
the barbarian. Cyaxares the Mede at the close of the 
seventh century took part in the sack of Nineveh. 
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of sea to those who cannot easily even set foot upon 
our soil, such conduct is altogether more cowardly 
and disgraceful? Except for one thing, that they 
do offer tiny, fragile pebbles! and, forsooth, bones 
of wild beasts when they take our silver and gold, 
exchanging useless things for useful! But I am 
often most astonished when I reflect that the Medes 
were well content, yes, delighted at having got the 
Syrian? riches, and the Persians in turn at having 
got that of the Medes, and the Macedonians that 
of the Persians, and that they thought they had 
at last become Fortune’s darlings and were more 
prosperous at the moment when they had in their 
possession what once had belonged to those wretched 
and unfortunate peoples. 

But these words I have spoken; not in a spirit. 
of idle folly, but because such goods, on the pos- 
session of which they have set their hearts and for 
which most men admire those who have acquired - 
them, are good for nothing, nay, are not worth a.. 
single drachma when lumped together; nor can 
human beings ever become fortunate if ignorant 
and empty-headed, not even if they make the park 
at Susa their dwelling-place, a park which was, we 


are told, wholly up in the air.® 


8 At Susa the Persian monarch had his chief palace, 
which, like the palace of Xerxes at Persepolis, was built on 
lofty artificial terraces, in imitation of Babylon. In speaking 
of “the park at Susa”’ Dio may have had in mind the. 
“hanging gardens * of Babylon, which Diodorus. himself - 
calls a wapddeoos, ‘ 
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THE EIGHTIETH DISCOURSE : 
ON FREEDOM 


Conpittons surrounding the Greek title of this Discourse 
are the opposite of those noted in connexion with that of 
the one preceding, for in the present instance all manuscripts 
except Parisinus 2985 add the phrase 7rav & Kudinia. 
What was said in the Introduction to Or. 79 regarding the 
problem presented by that phrase is equally appropriate 
here, for once more we get no clue to the place of delivery. 

The freedom which the speaker has chosen as his theme 
is the freedom which characterizes himself, the philosopher— 
freedom to come and go as suits his fancy, freedom from the 
anxieties and inconveniencies that harass mankind at large, 
freedom from the temptations which assail seekers after 
riches or fame or self-indulgence. Such freedom belongs to 
him who leads the simple life, obedient to the ordinances of 
Zeus rather than to those of some imperfect, earthly law- 
giver. This creed is abundantly fortified with illustrations 
drawn from Greek myth and history. 
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80. TON EN KIAIKIAI TEPI 
EAEY@EPIAZ 


*Y pets bev tows Oavpalere Kat mapadofov 
hyetove Kal obdapds owdpovodyros. avopos, OoTis 
dmdvrey dmooras wept & ot mroAAot orrovddLovar, 
Kat Tpérrov Tw, édoas KaTa podv pepecbas Xprpard 
Te Kal Sdgas Kal 7Sovds, ore yewpyos oure 

vadicAnpos ovre OTpATUTnS obre oTparnyos mept- 


are, ov CKUTOTOLOS, ov TEKTUD, ovK larpds, 


} pyrep, ovK dro Th ovvnbes Tpaywa mrovdy,* 
obrwat dé€ ardomws twov Te Kat dreds Kal Tap- 
torapevos evOa pundév adr@ mpayud €orw, addr’ 
20s av tUyn Te Kal dpuyon: BovAevTypia pev Kal 
féarpa Kat avddAdyous arindoas, exKkAnoidlwv bé 
udvos attés: kal Dewpdv odk dpyoupévous ode 
aoovras oveé muKrevovtas oddé tadaiovras, GAA’ 
cvoupevous Kat Ba8icovras Kat Aadotyras Kal 
Haxomevous, more poev TovTous amTraAoL mpooexwy 
<b pada wal TEpTOpEVOS mod pGArov 7) maides év 
aydou Kat Oedrpots, od. mporaradap,Bdvery ovde 
dypumvay ovoe OABopevos, moré 6€ ad® pnr 
a&Kovcwy pndevos pe opéy, GAA, pnd” elvau? 
vonilwy adbrous, évvodv 6 BovAerat Kab mparrwy 
aoews. 

1 crovciv Emperius : Kody. ad Casaubon: ay. 


3 dAAd und? elves ales t ana pod «idédvac UB, py 
8 ciddva M. 
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THE EIGHTIETH DISCOURSE : 
ON FREEDOM 


You perhaps are surprised and consider it past all- 
belief and a mark of one who is by no means of sound 
judgement if a person abandons all that most men 
view with serious regard and, as one might say, per- 
mits riches and fame and pleasures to drift down- 
stream but goes about as neither farmer nor trader nor 
soldier nor general, nor as shoemaker or builder or 


_ physician or orator, nor as one engaged in any other 


customary occupation, but, on the other hand, comes 
and goes in this strange fashion and puts in an 
appearance in places where he has no business at. all 
but rather where chance and impulse may lead him. 
Council chambers and theatres and assemblies he has 
held in light esteem, and yet he conducts a popular 
assembly all by himself; the spectacles which attract 
his gaze are not dancers or singers or boxers or | 
wrestlers, but buyers and strollers and talkers and — 
fighters ; sometimes all these receive his very strict 
attention, and he derives from them much more 
enjoyment than do boys at athletic contests and 
theatrical performances, although he does not come 
ahead of time or keep awake all night to get a seat 
or get crushed by the crowd ; at other times, on the 
contrary, he neither hears nor sees any single one 
of them, but ignores their existence, thinking of any- 
thing that suits his fancy and acting without fear. 
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* me Ly a 
8 *“Eyw 5é rofiro pév Aapmpov Hyodpar Kal pard- 
ptov, et tis év oixérais’ éAedOepos elvar ddvarar 
Kal év bandos adrdvojos: Brrép ob” moAAd pev 
Avéot Dov€t, moAAd 8é Dpdyes Avdots érrodduncar, 
; ‘ > 9 Z \ a \ , 
moAAa 8 “Iwvés re kat Awprets Kat Edpravra 
yevn, avonror €iSous* adrovopias épavres. oddels 
8°* éyxeyelpnxev tots adros abrod xpioPa’ vdpos, 
¢ \ 4 ‘ ~ , A ¢ 
ot b€ Evumavres wept Trav UdAwvos kat Apdxovros 
\ , sy 4 / > 7 a 
kat Nowa nat Zadevkov vopwv €pilovow, dws 
TovTais dAAd pt) TovTos EmwvTar, pndevos ad 
4 2 t e > a bé: 6 > sr ; 
unde exeivwy ota éxypiv Oévros. dAwva péevro. 
Kai adrov efpnKéevar’ daclv ws* atr® pt) apéoxovra 
> a > A@ / A LAN? =e by \ ¢ r - 
elonyetro “A@nvaiows, add’ ofs adrods breAdpBave 
ypiocoOat. 


4. Afrov ody bre movnpods éypade vépous, clmep 


N > + a. 4 2\\> o \ 
Tovs dpésovras Tovnpots éypadev: GAN Gums Kat 
airos rovTois €xpiro movnpots Te ovo. Kal ovk 
dpéaxovow att@. SdAAov ody 6Te TovTwY jev 

2 4 ~ ) ‘4 QA 3 4 Cama 
ovdevi peTiv adrovopias, obdé é€amrovdalov obdé 


1 olxérarg Casaubon : olxiaus or olxedass. 

2 After od Emperius adds 8e. 

3 dvdnror eiSous] dvorrw 8é yevdods Gasda, dvdvyrov elSos 
Sonny, GAAd vonroedods Post. 

4 éodvres. ovdels 8 Crosby; ob épwrs Sonny: pwr oddels. 

5 ypqoba Morel: xpao@a:. 

6 Gévros Emperius : ribévrwy. 

7 eipnxévar Jacobs: eidévas. 

8 After as Jacobs deletes dru. 


1 How. much did Dio know of this warfare? . Herodotus 
begins his account of Lydia at the point where all the country 
west of the Halys River was subject to the Lydians. 

* The casual reference to Numa, legendary king and law- 
giver of Rome, suggests that the audience either was well 
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As for myself, however, I regard it as a splendid 
and blessed state of being, if in the midst of slaves 
one can be a free man and in the midst of subjects 
be independent. To attain this state many wars 
were waged by the Lydians against the Phrygians 
and by the Phrygians against the Lydians,! and 
many, too, by both Jonians and Dorians and, in fact, 
by all peoples, fools that they were to be enamoured 
of a counterfeit of freedom! Yet none of them has 
undertaken to use his own personal laws; instead 
they all wrangle over the laws of Solon and Draco 
and Numa and Zaleucus,? bent on following the one 
code but not the other, though, on the other hand, 
not even one of these law-givers had framed the sort 
of laws he should. Why, Solon himself, according 
to report, declared that he was proposing for the 
Athenians, not what satisfied himself, but rather 


what he assumed they would accept.® 


Evidently, therefore, he composed bad laws, if 
indeed he composed the laws which would satisfy 
bad men; but, for all that, even Solon himself used 
these laws, bad as they were and not satisfactory 
to himself. Clearly, then, not one of these law- 
givers had any claim to independence, nor did they 
exert themselves or wage war for the purpose of 


educated or else contained persons with a Roman back- 
ground. To be sure, at about this time Plutarch was com- 
posing his life of Numa, but the name appears rarely in 
Greek writings. Zaleucus, early law-giver of Locri in Italy, 
had been discussed by Ephorus (4th. century B.c.) in his . 
Universal History. 

3 The fragments of Solon’ '$ poems bearing upon his legis- 
lation testify to his pride. in. the. achievement; however, 
Plutarch reports (Solon 15.2) that, in defence of his laws, 
Solon. once said that they were ‘ “the best laws the Athenians 
would have accepted,” ie 
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1 Stesichorus is said to have invented this version’ of the 
Helen story, sued sada S it in his famous palinode, Four 
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being free ; on the contrary, after they had gathered 
within the compass of their city walls slavery without 
bound or limit, thereupon with ramparts and towers 
and. missiles they tried to protect themselves against 
the chance that freedom might make its entry among 
them from without, just as if, when a ship’s seams 
have opened up and the hold is already taking water, 
one were to take measures of prevention and be 
concerned lest perchance the sea might sweep over 
from above. Accordingly, just as it is said that the 
Trojans for Helen’s sake endured siege and death, 
although she was not at Troy but in Egypt,} just 
so has it been with these men—in behalf of their 
freedom they fought and struggled, when all the 
while they had no freedom. 

Yet not only did these men of old profess to be 
enduring all things in defence of the laws, but even 
now men say that justice resides in whatever laws 
they themselves, luckless creatures that they are, 
may frame or else inherit from others like themselves. | 
But the law which is true and binding and plain to 
behold they neither see nor make a guide for their 
life. So at noon, as it were, beneath the blazing sun, 
they go about with torches and flambeaux in their 
hands, ignoring the light of heaven but following 


smoke if it shows even a slight glint of fire. Thus, 


while the law of nature is abandoned and eclipsed 
with you, poor unfortunates that you are, tablets 
and statute books and slabs of stone with their fruit- 
less symbols are treasured by you. | : 

Again, while the ordinance of Zeus you transgressed 


ines. of which have been preser eed by Plato (Phaedrus 243 A). 


Herodotus tells the story in great detail (2. 112-119), and 
Eur ipides used that version for the framework of his Helen. 
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long ago, the ordinance of this man or of that you 
make it your aim that no man shall transgress. 
Moreover, the curse which the Athenians established 
in connexion with Solon’s laws against all who should 
attempt to destroy them? you fail to see is more 
valid touching the laws of Zeus, for it is wholly in- 
evitable that he who attempts to nullify the ordin- 
ance of Zeus shall be an outlaw—except that in this 
instance children and kinsmen of the guilty are not 
included in the punishment, as they were at Athens ; 
instead, each is held accountable for his own mis- 
fortune. Whoever, therefore, tries to reseue this 
ordinance as best he can and to guard his own con- 
duct I for my part would never say is lacking in - 
judgement. 

But much more do I marvel at and pity you? for 
the grievous and unlawful slavery under whose yoke 
you have placed your necks, for you have thrown 
about you not merely one set of fetters or two but 
thousands, fetters by which you are throttled and 
oppressed much more than are those who drag them- 
selves along in chains and halters and shackles. For 
they have the chance of release or of breaking their 
bonds and fleeing, but you are always strengthening 
your bonds and making them more numerous and 
stronger. Moreover, merely because you do not see 
your bonds, do not think that these words of mine 
are false and untrustworthy ; nay, consider Homer—_ 
who in your estimation is wisest of all—and what 
_kind of bonds he says made Ares captive, 

1 Cf, Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 16. 10. 


2 Dio here recalls his opening statement, that his hearers: 
may be surprised at his conduct... 
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Although the fleetest of the gods who hold 
Olympus, bonds like filmy spider-webs, 
Which no man e’en could see. 


Then, think not that Ares, god that he was and 
mighty, was made captive by bonds so delicate and 
invisible withal, and yet that you yourselves, of all 
creatures the weakest, could never be made captive 
by means of bonds that are invisible but only by such 
as have been well made of steel and brass.2. Your 
bodies, to be sure, being solid and for the most part 
composed of earth,’ require bonds of that kind to 
master them ; but since soul is invisible and delicate 
by nature, why might it not get bonds of like de- 
scription? But you have made for yourselves stub- 
born, adamantine bonds, contriving them by any and 
every means, surpassing even Daedalus himself in 
your craft and in your eagerness to insure that every 
particle of your soul shall have been fettered and 
none of it be free or independent. For what were 
the dungeon of the Cnossians and the crooked wind- 
ings of the Labyrinth compared to the crookedness 
and the intricacy of folly? What was the Sicilian 
prison of the Athenian captives, who were cast into 
a sort of rocky pit?4 What was the Ceadas of the 
Spartans,® or the ash-filled room that the Persians 


2 Literally, mountain-copper, mentioned as early as the ~ 
Hesiodic Shield of Heracles (122), the greaves of the hero 
being of that material. 

8 Possibly an allusion to the tradition that Prometheus 
formed the human race of clay; cf. Pausanias 10. 4. 4. 

4 After the collapse of the Sicilian Expedition in 413 3.c., — 
‘the Athenian captives were thrown into the quarries of 
Syracuse ; ef. Thucydides 7. 86-87.. — 

5 A chasm or ravine into which great criminals. were 
hurled ; cf. Thucydides 1. 134 and Pausanias 4. 18. 4. 
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had,! or, by Zeus, what were the cruel fathers of cer- 
tain maidens, who, as the poets tell us, 


Immured them in prison cells of encircling bronze ? * 


But, methinks, I too am no longer acting sensibly 
in giving more space in my remarks to the mis- 
fortunes of mankind than to the disgraceful, odious 
slavery in which you all have been enslaved, a 
slavery from which men cannot escape by providing 
themselves with fine threads by the aid of a foolish 
maiden, as the famous Theseus is said to have escaped 
in safety from Crete *—at least, I fancy, not unless 
Athena herself were to lend her aid and join in the 
rescue. For if I should wish to name all the prisons 
and the bonds of witless, wretched human beings by 
means of which you have made yourselves prisoners, 
possibly you would think me an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and sorry poet for composing tragedies 
on your own misfortunes.t| For it is not merely 
with bonds such as confine those whom you consider 
criminals—bonds about neck and arms and legs—but 
with a special bond for the belly and for each of the 
other parts that they have been made captive, and 
with a constraint which is both varied and complex ; 


1 Referred to by Ctesias (48, 51, 52), 

“2 Attributed by Wilamowitz to Euripides’ Danaéd ; but 
Sophocles also dealt with the same theme. 

8 Ariadné, daughter of Minos, gave Theseus the thread by 

which he made his escape after slaying the Minotaur. 

4 Possibly a reminiscence of the affair of the tragic poet 
- Phrynichus, whom the Athenians fined one thousand drach- 
mas because by his Capture of Miletus he had revived their 
ray over the fate of their Ionian kinsmen : Cf. Herodotus 

eel. 
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moreover, I believe that any one who had seen the 
spectacle would have been delighted by it and would 
exceedingly admire the conceit. . 

For first, I fancy, there comes to each a mistress 
who is in other respects harsh and ill-disposed and 
treacherous, but in appearance cheerful and with a 
smile for all, 


A smile of portent grim,1 


and in her hands she bears fetters to match her 
nature, flowery and soft at first glance, such as those 
with which one might expect that kings or tyrants 
and all who have been called ‘sons of the Blest ”’ 
have been bound; yet nothing is more grievous than 
_ these bonds, nothing clings more closely and exerts 
more pressure. After her there comes a second, 
bearing a sort of collar of gold or silver. Having 
put this about their necks, she drags men in private 
station around every land and sea, yes, and kings as 
well, according to Hesiod,? and she drags generals of 
cities to the gates, so as to open them and act the 
traitor. And yet she professes to be solicitous for 
these whom she destroys, and to be making them 
happy—just as once upon a time Cyrus bound 
Astyages with golden fetters, as being, evidently, 
solicitous for his grandfather ! ® 

But it would be a huge undertaking to enumerate 

1 Odyssey 20. 302, spoken of Odysseus when he had 
dodged the ox-hoof hurled at him by Ctesippus.. 

2 In his Works and Days (88-39 and 263-264) he calls 
them dwpoddyor. 

3 Herodotus devotes much space (1. 107-129) to the tale 
of Cyrus and Astyages, but he says nothing of golden 
fetters. Dio may be hinting that gold was used by Harpagus 


and Cyrus to corrupt the soldiers of Astyages, who in the 
final battle were strangely ready to desert. 
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all the varieties of the fetters. Still, one variety 
deserves not to be overlooked, the most amazing of 
them all and the most complicated, one carried by 
the harshest mistress, a combination of gold and 
silver and all sorts of stones and pebbles and horns 
and tusks and shells of animals and, furthermore, 
purple dyes and countless other things, a sort of 
costly, marvellous necklace which she had contrived, 
imitating in it many patterns and forms—crowns and 
sceptres and diadems and lofty thrones—just as the 
over-subtle craftsmen in fashioning certain couches 
or doors or ceilings of houses contrive to make them 
appear something different from what they are; I 
mean, for example, making bosses on doors resemble 


heads of animals, and likewise with bosses on columns. 


And, furthermore, in this collar are found noise and 
sound of every kind, both of clapping hands and of 
clucking tongues.t So this collar, in turn, is placed 
about the necks of both demagogues and kings. But 
let us not ourselves be carried along too far by our 
simile, as if actually following a word-phantom, as 
Homer caused Achilles to go a long way off in 
following the phantom of Agenor.? This will suffice. 

2 The word ronmucpds signified the noise Greeks made . 


with their lips to express surprise and admiration. 
2 Jliad 21. 595-605. 
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ENCOMIUM ON HAIR 


Tus short composition—preserved embedded in Synesius’ 
Encomium on Baldness—like Dio’s Praise of the Gnat and 
Praise of the Parrot, whose titles alone have come down to 
us, is clearly a sophistic exercise. Its opening sentence bears 
some resemblance to the proem of Or. 52 and might suggest 
as the time of its composition the same general period in 
Dio’s career. The abruptness with which the composition 
closes is indeed striking, and that, together with what has 
been regarded as rather inadequate handling of an attractive 
theme, has led to the supposition that we have but a frag- 
ment of the original work. However, Synesius seems to 
view it as complete and himself remarks that ‘“‘ it does not 
contain many lines.” 

Synesius was born at Cyrené about a.p. 370 and cannot 
be traced beyond the year 413. He was a pupil of the 
learned Hypatia at Alexandria, and we are told that he 
inherited a. library from his father. His interest in Dio 
Chrysostom is attested, not only by his Lncomium on 
Baldness, but also by reminiscences of Dio in a speech 
delivered at Constantinople about the year 400. and by his 
Dio, composed about five years later, a considerable portion. . 
of which will be found on pages 365-387. 
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Kopns "Exyrccopuoy, otra 67 Tt AapurTpov ws aveyKny 
elvar Tapa Tob Adyou paras pov apo. atoyvvecban. 
ovvemuriGerat yap 6 Adyos TH puoet: pice dé 
daravres eOéropev elvar Kadot, mpos 6 peya HEpos 


ai Tpixes ovpBadrovrat, als pas ex maidwy ue 


pvots @reicooer. eye pev oty Kal omnvirca, TO 
deuvov WPXETo Kae Opit ameppvyn peony adThy 
dddny wat Thy apdiav, Kab émetd9) TPOTEKELTO paa- 
dov, aAAns én’ dAAy mumrovons, non dé Kal ovvdvo 


Kat Kard metous Kal oO m0)epos Aapmpos Hv, 


dyopevns Kal depoperns THs Keparijs, Tore 81) 
Tore Xarercdrepa. mdoyew any} da “ApyuSdpov 
TOUS ’"AOnvaious eri 7H Sevdporopia TeV “Axapyay, 
Tax TE daedetyOny dvemiTndevtos Edpoeds, ods 
OmBev Komowvras éotpdrevoev emt Tpolav. 7 


moinats. 
1 Acharnae, largest of the Attic demes, situated about 
seven miles north of Athens, suffered severely in the first 





year of the Peloponnesian War (431 3.c.). Thucydides | 


(2. 19-22) records that the Spartan king Archidamus camped 
there for some time and laid waste the countryside. Aristo- 
phanes in his Acharnians mentions especially the destruction 
of the vineyards. 
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Synesius’ Encomium on Baldness: Dio of the 
golden tongue has composed a discourse entitled 
An Encomium on Hair, which is a work of such 
brilliance that the inevitable result of the speech is 
to make a bald man feel ashamed. For the speech 
joins forces with nature ; and by nature we all desire 
to be beautiful, an ambition whose realization is 
greatly assisted by the hair to which from boyhood 
nature has accustomed us. In my own cease, for 
example, even when the dreadful plague was just 
beginning and a hair fell off, I was smitten to my 
~ inmost heart, and when the attack was pressed with 
greater vigour, hair after hair dropping out, and. 
ultimately even two or three together, and the war » 
was being waged with fury, my head becoming 
utterly ravaged, then indeed I thought myself to be 
the victim of more grievous injury than the Athenians 
suffered at the hands of Archidamus when he cut 
down the trees of the Acharnians,! and presently, 
without my so intending, I was turned into a Euboean, 
one of the tribe which the poet marshalled against 
Troy “ with flowing locks behind.”’ ? 

2 [liad 2. 542: 7H. 8 ad’ “ABavres Exovro Goal, dmbeu 
xopdwrres. The peculiarity here referred to consisted not 


in wearing long hair—the Achaeans frequently are termed |. 


' xdpn Kopdwvres—but in shaving all but the back hair. This, 
of course, is the point in Synesius’ allusion. 
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"Ey & iva pev Gear, tiva Sé dardvev traphAor 
dkarnyopyrov;  emeléunv be Kab "Erruxodpov TL 
ypddew €yKwpov, ov KaTa TAUTO, mept dedv 
Siaxeipevos, GAN as 6 TL Kayw Suvainy avridy- 
Eduevos. EAeyov yap ort mod Ta Tis mpovoias év 
7@ nap aélav éxdorov; Kat ri yap aducav eyo 
davoduat tals yuvacéiv aEevd€oTEpos ; od Seuvov 
et tats ék yerrdvwv: Ta yap eis “Adpodirny éyd 
Sixadratos Kav 7d BeddepoddvTn cwdpoodtvys 
dudiopyrjcayw. ddAAd Kal pnrnp, dra Kab 
adeAdai, daci, 7H KdAAcu Te véwovor TAV appévey, 
eBiAwoe bé 7 Lapvoaris, "Aprafépény tov BaciAéa 
dua Kipov rov xaddv daroorépEaca. 

Tair’ dpa émoruuwmpnv, Kal puxpov oddev érre- 


¢ \ a a 2 4 Se o , 
voouv mepl THs ovpdopas. é7ret S€ G TE xpdvos 


2 4 8 , ‘ , ,e Xe > ny 
adripy ovvnbeorépay émoinoe Kai 6 Aoyos dvreoudy 
A A \ 
Katefavéorn tod mdfous, To be Kad, puKpov 
~ ev > 
breloraro, on Sia Tabra pdwy Hv Kal avedepor: 
« 


\ 1 3 f > i em ? & 
vovt dé avOvayveyKev adTo peta erepov otros 


4 
atdros 6 Aiwy, Kat émaviKes mow wera cuvyydpov. 
A 7 / 4 t Ao O° ‘H AK 3 
mpos dvo 5é, dyatv 6 Adyos, od pakrqs, ef 
4 


/ 
tovs ModAovidas é« Adyov mpoomeodvras odvk« 





1 While not denying the existence of gods, Epicurus held 
that they dwelt far off and had no concern for mortals. 

2 The Bellerophon story appears for the first time in Iliad 
6. 156-195. It is the Greek counterpart of the story of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. ; 

3 Parysatis, wife of Darius II, was the mother of Arta- 
xerxes and Cyrus. Xenophon states (Anabasis 1. 1. 4) that 
she loved Cyrus more than Artaxerxes, but he does not tell 
why. One might conclude from his obituary of Cyrus 
(op. cit. 1. 9) that character rather than physical beauty 
determined her preference. © ; 
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At this stage what god, what spirit, did I pass by 
without arraignment? I even set myself to com- 
posing a eulogy of Epicurus, not that I held the 
same views about the gods as he,! but rather because 
I aimed to make them smart for it to the best of my 
poor powers. For I said, “ Where are the tokens 
of their providence in their treating the individual 
contrary to his deserts? For what crime of mine 
dooms me to appear less comely in women’s eyes ? 
It is nothing terrible if I am to appear so to the 
women of the neighbourhood—for so far as love is 
concerned I might with fullest justice lay claim to 
the prize for continence, even against Bellerophon ? 
—but even a mother, yes, even sisters, I am told, 
attach some importance to the beauty of their men. 
And Parysatis made this plain by growing cold 
toward Artaxerxes who was king because of Cyrus 
who was beautiful.” * 

Thus, then, I cried aloud in indignation, and I made 
no light matter of my misfortune. But when time 
had made it more familiar and reason, too, entering 
as contender, rose up to give battle against my 
suffering, and when little by little that suffering was 
yielding ground, then at last for these reasons I was 
more at ease and beginning to recover; but now 
this very Dio has caused the flood of my distress to. 
flow afresh, and it has returned to attack me in 
company with an advocate. But against two adver- 
-saries, as the saying is, not even Heracles could con- | 
tend, since when the Molionidae ¢ fell upon him from 


4 Eurytus and Cteatus, sons of Molioné and Poseidon and 
nephews of Augeas, who was responsible for their conflict 
_ with Heracles. According to Pindar, Olymp. 10. 29-38, - . 

Heracles attacked from ambush and slew them both... 
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Aveycev. GAAG Kal mpds THY “YSpav aywnldpevos, 
réws pev els évl ovveroriKecay: eel dé 6 KapKivos 
adrh mapeyévero, dv drretmev, et py THY “lodew 
cuppaylay avremnydyero. Kaya bot Sond tapa- 
adiovov re rade bro Aiwvos, odk Exwv adeAdidoby 
tov “IdAecwv. mddAw odv éxdAabdpevos euaurod re 
Kat r&v Aoyopadv éAreyeta rod, Opnvav emi +7 
KON). 

Xd Sé eres dadaxpdv pev 6 Kpdrioros eb, 
Soxeis 5¢ tis elvas pevvddas, ds od8€ eumdle ris 
oupdopds, GdAd Kai Grav €Ervous mporetpevou 
perotrav é€éraois yivntat, cavTov emidéyes, ds 
én’ ayabad 8% rie prrorysovpevos, odKody avdayou 


ay? \ os 4 wt py. 37, 

rob Adyou, Kat THpHoov ev wreton, Pact, THY Kapdiav, — 
> ~ 

womep 6 “OSvoceds mpds THY avaywyiay Tay - 


a \ lol 
yuvaikay avéexmAnkros Guewe Kat od Treip@ ywndev 
bird rodrov mabeiv. GAN odk dv Sdvaco. ti dis; 


kal phy Suvice; rtovyapodv dove. det dé obdey 


eEeXirrew To BiBAtov, GAN adbros ep. Kal yap 
ob8€ modWoriydy éort. yAadupov pévror, Kal 7d 
KdAAos atrod mpoolavee TH pin, Wore oddé 
BovArdpevov émAabéobat ue ofdv re. 
“e 7A ‘ 4 8 \ \ 8 \ \ 
vaoras éewley Kal tods Beods mpoceuraw 


cd oy cs f a a \ \ 
Grrep «iwla, émepedAodvunv ths Kons: Kal yap. 
Ld 


erdyyavov padaKwrepov TO oda exw: 7 dé 
HueAnto é€K qAciovos. mdvu yotv ovvéotparro 
kal ovveténAeKto Td ToAAG adris, olov r&v oidy 





1 Apparently for the purpose of deciding, on the basis of 
age, who should help himself first. 


2 A reminiscence of Odyssey 20. 23, 7@ 8é pdN & melon 


kpadin péve rerhnxvia, referring to the behaviour of Odysseus 
as he noted with irritation that his maidservants were on 
their way to meet their lovers among the suitors. 
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ambush he did not endure the attack. Nay, even in 
his struggle with the Hydra, though for a time they 
were locked in single combat, yet when the crab 
came to her aid Heracles might even have cried quits, 
had he not enlisted Iolaiis against them as ally. I 
too, methinks, have had much the same experience 
at the hands of Dio, though I have no nephew Iolaiis. 
Once more, therefore, quite forgetful of myself and 
my reasonings, I am composing laments, mourning 
my lost head of hair. 7 
But since you are the most excellent of bald-heads 
and are apparently a man of mettle, seeing that you 
do not even give a thought to your misfortune but, 
when pease porridge has been served and an inspec- 
tion of foreheads is in progress,’ even call attention 


to yourself, as if priding yourself, forsooth, upon 


some blessing, therefore endure with patience Dio’s 
discourse and, as the saying goes, keep your heart 
in obedience,? just as Odysseus when confronted with 
the misconduct of the women remained undaunted ; 
so do you too endeavour to be undismayed by Dio. 
Ah, but you couldn’t. What’s that you say? You 
will indeed be able? Well then, listen. But there 
is no need to unroll the parchment; instead I will 
recite the speech myself. For in fact it does not. 
contain many lines ; yet it is a polished composition, _ 
and its beauty lingers in my memory, so that. not 
even if I wished to do so could I forget. 

Dio’s Encomium on Hair: “ Having arisen at dawn 
and having addressed the gods, as is my wont, I 
proceeded to attend to my hair; for in truth my — 
health, as it happened, was rather feeble and my 
hair had been too long neglected. At any rate, most 
of it had become quite matted and tangled, as happens 
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\ Y oa DN >. , . rd de ~ 
To TE pt TOLS TKENEOLY ALWPOULEVA" TOAU VCE TAUTE 


oxdnpétepa ws av éx Aerrotépwv cupremreypeva, 


Ta TpLy@v. 
6eO9T e x19 7 > 7 t ‘ 7 
Hy odv d6d@jvai re dypia 7 Koun Kat Papeza, 
/ A f A \ \ 2 onl ? ~ 
pods 5é SveAvero Kal ra ToAAa atris areomaro 
a ? ‘ / 
kat Sserelvero. odKxody émjer por Tods dtAoKdpous 
os ” \ \ f 
erawvelv, ot diAdKados dvres Kal Tas Kdpas Tepl 
“a ¢ ? 
qmAeiorov movovpevor emysedotvras od pabipws, 
> > o~ land 
GAAG KdAapdv Twa éxovow adel ev adth TH Kon, 
om \ “a 
& Eatvovow airy, drav axodjy adywou Kal tobro 
/ 
57 TO yaderwrarov, xapat Kounwpevor puddr- 
4j a ad 
rovaw Omws pndérore aibwvra. THs vis, drrepel- 
\ ‘ / a 
Sovres bd Hv Kedadyv puxpdv EvAov, Smug 
dnéyn THs yas Ws mAciorov, kal wadAdov dpovri- 


fot ‘ / \ , BD a ens a 
Cover tot Kabapav dépew tiv Kdunv 7 Tod Addws 


\ 
Kkabevdev 7 pev yap Kadots te Kat oPepods 
a 1 - 
Zouxe mroveiv, 6 dé Umvos, Kav mdvu Adds H, Bpadeis 
re Kal apurdkrous. 
“ A a 
“ Aoxodot $€ prot Kab Aakedatpovion por) awedety 
Lol 4 “~ 
To TolovTov mpaywaros, ot TOTE YKOVTES TPO THs 
~ ~ 7 , ~ 
paxyns THs mweydAns Te Kal Sewis, OTe wovor Tay 
‘EAAjvav eucdAdov déyec8at Bacwléa, rpiaKdoror 
Tov apiudv dvres, exdlnvro aoKotyres Tas Képas. 
doxed b€ pro. Kat “Opunpos mdAciorns érripsedetas 
a&iotv To Towbrov. amd ye pev odbadrudyv od 
a” 4 
moAAdKs €matvel. rods Kadovs, o88€ amd rodvrou 
iN e a! 4 LAAC > 5) / ; i) ae. 
pddiora Hyetras tO KdAAos emideiEew.  oddevds 
S ro ¢ a 3 A ? “ a 3 
oby TaV Hpwawy dhbaruods eyewpdle. 4 >Aya- 
1 Herodotus (7. 208) relates that a Persian scout, sent to 


spy out the Greek camp before the battle of Thermopylae, 
was amazed to find some of the Spartans combing their hair, 
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with the knots of wool that dangle about the legs of 
sheep—though these, of course, are far more stub- 
born, having been twisted together out of strands that 
are finer. 

“Well, my hair was a wild and grievous sight to 
behold, and it was proving difficult to get it loosened 
up, and most of it threatened to tear out and resisted 
my efforts. Accordingly it occurred to me to praise 
the hair-lovers, who, being beauty-lovers and prizing 
their locks most of all, attend to them in no casual 
manner, but keep a sort of reed always in the hair 
itself, wherewith they comb it whenever they are at 
leisure ; moreover—the most unpleasant thing of all 
—while sleeping on the ground they are careful never 
to let their hair touch the earth, placing a small prop 
of wood beneath their head so as to keep it as far as 
possible from the earth, and they are more concerned 
to keep their hair clean than they are to enjoy sweet 
sleep. The reason, it would seem, is that hair makes 
them both beautiful and at the same time terrifying, 
while sleep, however sweet it be, makes them both 
sluggish and devoid of caution. 

** And it seems to me that the Spartans, too, do not 
disregard a matter of such importance, for on that 

“memorable occasion, on their arrival before the great 
and terrible battle, at a time when they alone among 
the Greeks were to withstand the attack of the 
Great King, three hundred in number as they were, 
they sat down and dressed their locks.1. And Homer, 
too, methinks, ‘believed that sort of thing deserved 
fullest attention. At least he does not often praise 
his beauties for their eyes, nor does he think that 
by so doing he will best set forth their beauty... Ac- 
cordingly, he praises the eyes of none of his heroes 
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HEpvovos, omep 1 Kal TO GAAo cdma éravel aidrod: 
Kal od pdvoy Tos "EAAqvas éXikwrras Kael: aA’ 
ovdev HrTOV Kaul TOV “Ayapsepvova. TO KOLWOV ert 
Trois "Ednow: amd bé rhs Kons mdvras: mp@rov 
poev “Ayirréa, 

Eavbs 8é xdpns eAXe UnAciwva: 
emeura MevéAaov favfov emovopa lay amo Tis 
Kouns: THS bé “Exropos xairns péuvyras, 

dpi dé xatras 
Kudveat mepdpnvro. 


EddopBou ye pry tot. Kkaddiorou tev Tpwuy 
drobavévros obdev dAdo wdvpeTo A€yur, 


aipart ot Sevovro Koma Xapirecow dpotan, 
maAoypol & of ypuvo@ re Kal apydpw éopyKxwvro' 


kat tov ’Odvocda drav €édn Kaddv yeyovora tro 
ais “AOnvas émdetEar- dyot yobv, 
Kudvea 8 éyévovto eleipar. 
tf 3 Le “ > ~ 
wérw & én rod avrod, 
A A ? 
Kad de KdpNTOS 
xy & / ¢ i + ¢ f 
otras HKe Kouas, daxwlivw dvler dpoias. 
“ Kat mMperreny ye paMov _ Tots dvBpdou paiverat 
Kal’ “Ounpov 6 Kécpos 6 TéVv TpLxYSv 7 rails 





‘ q liad 2. AT8-479 ; ppara Kab kepadiy lxchos Aut repm- 
xepavve ,” Ape 8é tebuny, orépvov d¢ Iloceddc, * in eyes and head 
like unto Zeus who delights i in the thunder, in waist to Ares, 
in chest to: Poseidon.” 

2 Iliad 1. 197. Athena cheeks Achilles’ rage. 

> One of the commonest epithets applied to M enelaiis. 

4 Tliad 22, 401-402, — 
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except Agamemnon, just as he praises the rest of 
his body also'; moreover, he applies the term 
‘ flashing-eyed,’ not to the Greeks alone, but just 
as much to Agamemnon himself, using the epithet 
common to the Greeks in general; on the other 
hand, he praises everybody for his hair, First of all 
take ‘Achilles, of whom he says, 


She seized Peleides by his flaxen hair,* 


then Menelaiis, whom he calls ‘ blonde ’® for his hair. 
And Hector’s hair he mentions in these words, 


And all about his blue-black tresses swept.4 


Indeed, on the death of Euphorbus, the most beautiful 
of the Trojans, Homer mourned nothing else of his, 
for he said, 


His locks, so like the Graces’, were wet with blood, 
His braids with gold and silver tightly claspt.® 


The same is true of Odysseus, when the poet wishes 
to exhibit him rendered beautiful by Athena; at 
any rate he says, 


Blue-black his locks had grown.§ 
And again of the same person, 


Down from his head she caused the curly locks 
To fall, like bloom of hyacinth.’ 


‘“ Moreover, the adornment afforded by the hair, to 


judge by Homer, seems to be more suited to the men 


5 Ibid. 17. 51-52. 


6 Dio must have Odyseey 16. 176 in mind, but. he has - 


substituted €eupa: for gaorped (beard). Odysseus’ hair was 
blonde ; cf. Odyssey 13. 399, : 
7 Ody yssey 6. ieee 
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yuvaiti. yovaedy yodv wept Kdddrovs die€iaov od 


TocauTdkis daiverar Kopns pmeuvnevos’ ere ror 
4 ~ rf] ~ \ \ Q r id PNA > ~ 
kal tiv Oedv tas pev Ondetas GAAws érrawet— 
ypuojv yap “Adpodirny Kat Bodamw “Hpav xat 
r 3 , a 4 \ / 2 i 
Odrw dpyupdrelav—rod. Ads 6€ pddtora érauved 

Tas yalras’ 


2 a > » a > yA Ed 23 
apBpdov.a. 8° dpa yatras émeppdoavro dvakros. 


\ , N ? 
Tauri pév cot ra Alwvos. 
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than to the women. At any rate, when descanting 
on feminine beauty, he is not found to mention hair 
so often; for even with the gods he praises the 
female deities in different fashion—for it is ‘ golden 
Aphrodité ’ and ‘ great-eyed Hera’ and ‘Thetis of 
the silver feet "—but with Zeus he praises most of 
all his hair : 


And toward her streamed the god’s ambrosial locks.” ! 
There you have the words of Dio. 
1 [liad 1, 529. 
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FRAGMENTS 


We are indebted for the following brief fragments to the 
anthologies of Stobaeus (c. 4p. 450) and. Maximus the 
Confessor (4.p. 580-662). Stobaeus names as his sources two 
works nowhere else listed under the name of Dio, namely, 
Sayings and Domestic Affairs ; Mamimus does not tell us 
the titles of the works from which he drew his quotations. 
it is manifest that our manuscripts of Dio have preserved 
for us only a portion of Dio’s writings, and the Sayings 
was probably a compilation made by an admirer of Dio, who 
drew upon works now lost. At all events, both Stobaeus and 
“Masximus bear witness to the enduring fame and influence of 
our author. 
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DIONIS FRAGMENTA 


I, Stob. Flor. 8, VII 28 p. 316 Hense 
(VII 29 Meineke). 


°EK t@v Aiwvos Xpedv: 

Adkawa yvv) rob viod adris ev mapardage 
ywrwhéros Kai Svodopotvros émi rovrw, My 
Autrob, téxvov, elev: Kal’ Exacrov yap Pia ris 
iSias dperjs dropvynoOyon. 


II, Stob. Flor. 3, XIII 42 p. 462 Hense 
(XIII 24 Mein.). 


"Ex tra&v Atwros Xpedy: 
Tv éemrinnow 6 Avoyévns dAAdrptov dayabdv 
édeyev elvar. 


III. Stob. Flor. 3, XXXIV 16 p. 686 Hense 
(XXXIV 16 Mein.). 


"Ex trav Aiwvos Xpedv- 
~ 4 ¥ E ? > 
Tay ovvdvrwy tis prepaxiwy Avoyever épwrd- 
e353 ? nan 3 7 ¢ . 2 La “a 
fevos ur adrod €ow7a. 6 b€ éby, OvK ole Tod 
nA ? : 
adrob elvar cidévas ad Te AeKTéov Kal TOTE Kal Tiva 
cuwmntéov Kal mpds Tiva; — 
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FRAGMENTS 
SAYINGS 
1. A Sparran woman, when her son had been 
lamed on the field of battle and was chafing on that 
account, remarked, “‘ Grieve not, my child, for at 


every step you will be reminded of your own valour.” 


‘ 


2. “ Reproor,” Diogenes was wont to say, “is 


another's blessing.”’ 


8. One of the youths who were disciples of Dio- 
genes, when questioned by him, remained silent. 
But Diogenes remarked, ‘‘ Do you not believe that 
it is to be expected of the same man that he should 
know, not only what he should say and when, but 
also what he should refrain from saying and before 


whom ?” 
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IV. Stob. Flor. 3, XLII 12 p. 762 Hense 
(XLII 12 Mein.). 


Aiwvos éx tod OlixovopuKod: 

’"ApEdpeba 8€ dad rob pddora awddeAobvros 
oixiav: ein 8° dv Tobdro erutipyos diaPodjs: 
diaBoAy yap Kakdv ro d€vrarov Kal emPBovddrarov. 






V. Stob. Flor. 4, XIX 46 p. 430 Hense 
(LXII 46 Mein.). 


Atesvos ée rot Oixovopsrod: 

Xpt obdv Seomdlew emuerkds Kat avelfvat more 
Bovdopévots émeTpérew. at yap dvéceis mapa- 
oKevaoTiKal mévwv eici, Kal TOfov. Kal Apa Kal 
dvOpwros axpales d.° dvarratcews. _ 


VI. Stob. Flor. 4, XXIII 59 p. 588 Hense 
(LXXIV 59 Mein.). 


Aiwvos ék tod OixovopuKot- 
3 / 4 tf ¢ \ ‘ la id 
KidodBewa b€ yuvarreia 6 mpds Tov avdpa pus. 


VIL. Stob. Flor. 4, XXITI 60 p. 588 Hense 
(LXXIV 60 Mein.). 


"Ey ratTo- 

TédAws 8€ ovveyys Kal wéyas Ovpot Kaxiwv- bid 
TotTo pddoTra éraipais axpalwy Kat maidwv rots 
appoveorépos.  eyw Sé Koopetabar ampdowrov | 
bro Saxptwv yyotua: paddov 4% td yéAwros. 
ddkpvor pev yap ws él ro wAciorov ovveott Kal 
pdnud mov xpnorov, yéAwre Sé axoAagia. Kal. 
KAdav pév ovdels mpovtpéfaro éBpioriy, yedav 
dé niéqoevy adbrod ras éAnidas. 
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~ laughter one fosters his expectations. . 


FRAGMENTS 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
1. We shall begin with that which especially 
benefits a household ; and that would be reproof of 
slander, for slander is the most painful of all evils 


and the most insidious. 


2, THEREFORE one ought to act the master with 
moderation and permit any who so desire to relax at 
times. For intervals of relaxation are preparatory 
for labours—both bow and lyre and men as well are 


at their best through relaxation. 
3. But wifely piety is love of husband. 


4. Bur laughter which is continuous and boisterous 
is worse than anger; therefore it abounds especially 
among courtesans and the more foolish of children. 
As for myself, I hold that a face is adorned by tears 
more than by laughter. For with tears as a rule 
there is associated some profitable lesson, but with 
laughter licence. Moreover, by tears no one gives 


encouragement to a licentious person, whereas by 
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VIII. Stob. Flor. 4, XXVIII 12 p. 679 Hense 
(LXXXV 12 Mein.). 


Aiavos ék trot Olixovopukod: 
Méya yap Svodmynua cwdpootyys Téxvons. 


IX. Stob. Flor. 4, XXVIII 13 p. 679 Hense 
(LXXXV 13 Mein.). 


3 2 a 
Ev ratro: 
\ \ \ t 2 + 2. oo» Yoo 
To pév yap rixrew dvaykyns éorly Epyov, TO bé 
extpepew dtAooropyias. 


X. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. 397 f. 81>). 
Alwvos tod Xpucoordépov- 
Il@s od Sewvov trois pev Beois evoyAciv, adrods 
dé yr) BovAcoOa mparrew a ye éd’ yyiv elvar Sone? 
rots Oeois. 


XI. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. 397 f. 159). | 


Aiwvos rot Xpucoordpov: 

Kwddver éAmis dvev Kuvddvev ribyor rov éAni- 
Covra Tt mrponopariwba trav dvoyepdv rH Soxrjoer 
Ta TpayLare. 


XII. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. 739 f. 2174), 


Aiwvos ro6 Xpucoordpov: 

Tlovnpiay ydp dpyopévyy péev xwAtoo raya. 
Ts KoAd lev ut Suvnbein: eéyxarayeynpaxviav Sé 
Kal yeyevnuevny trav eiiapévwr dida* Trywpidy 
aduvaroy elvat Aéyovoww, | 
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FRAGMENTS 
5. For great humiliation is the engendering of 
self-control. 


6. For while the begetting of offspring is an act of 
necessity, their rearing is an act of love. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1. Surety it is shocking to importune the gods 
and yet to be unwilling ourselves to do the things 
which by the gods’ decree are in our power. 


2. Expectation of dangers exempts from dangers 
him who expects them, since his affairs are made 
secure beforehand by reason of his anticipation of 
the difficulties. 


8. For though wickedness, when incipient, might 
possibly be checked by repression, when chronic and 
established as a thing to which we have grown 
accustomed, it cannot, they say, be checked through 
penalties. 


1 dy added by Arnim. 
* di added by Crosby, xparfjou did rwev emeydvov 
Arnim, 
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LETTERS 


Five letters included by Hercher in his Epistolograph 
Graeci, page 259, have been associated with the name of Dio. 
Their contents afford no sure clue as to authorship, but there 
seems to be no good reason for refusing to attribute them to 
. Dio. The Rufus to whom the first two are addressed may — 
have been the Musonius Rufus who was the only philosopher 
at Rome to escape the wrath of Vespasian in the expulsions 
of 4D. 71. In a writing no longer extant, apds Movociviov, 
Dio seems to have made him the recipient of a violent attack ~ 
upon the philosophers of that day, but if the unstinted com- 
mendation of an unnamed philosopher bestowed by Dio in his 
Rhodian Discourse (§ 122) refers to Musonius, as is generally 
believed, Dio clearly either had never borne him any malice 
or else had repented of it. It may very well be that friendship 
for Musonius was at least partially responsible for Dio’s 
conversion to philosophy. ..As for the identity of the persons 
to whom the other letters are addressed, it seems idle to 
speculate, since neither the letters themselves nor any eaternal 
evidence affords a clue. : 
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ATONOX EMZTOAAT 
a’. “Poddw 
Luviornud got rov dépovra THY emoroAny dvdpa 
mpdypara pev eyovTa bu’ dy iBikov tAoverkiar, 
avrov Sé Tots pidous Tapexelv ov Bovadcpevov. ens 
be Kad TdAAa, otov av oo emaweoeras, peer pros Kat 
émiekijs' TO yap TOD yévous Kal roduTLKOD dfucs- 


paros 085” olwat* o¢ detoba muvidvecPar, Kab yap 
Ka Tadra ait® brdpye. 


B’. ‘Potdw 

"Epévvoy® TOV €pov éraipov POavers pe émoT d= 
jevos, ov7Tw de ixavas, Goov eye Povdopan. 
ovde yap viv dv Suvaiuny lows eimety drravra Td 
mpoodvra. atr@. Tooatra, pevrot dfvov adrov 
Hapruphoa, ws Kal yéyovey july ex mAcéovos 
piros Kal’ metpav 4On TO Xpovy bébwKe, Kat meph 
tovs Adyous mpoTEpov pev elhrwee, viv dé Kal 
brepeBahero. €oTt yap pyTep ayabes, é7Tt O° dy 
yévowro Bedriov ool ouvay Kat d70 cot mpoaye- 
pevos. od 8€ port rodAd wep modAAGv yaprlduevos 


2 ot ofpal Emperius : : od Sdopal. 
2 “Epevvioy Hercher, Tepevrioy Emperius : : , Pepeviov. 
3 xat Crosby, wore Emperius : kal doa, 
- ESP pot Crosby deletes 7a. 
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LETTERS 
1. To Rufus 


Tue bearer of the letter I introduce to you as a 
man who, though in trouble because of an adversary’s 
contentiousness, does not himself wish to make 
trouble for his friends. Moreover, in all other respects 
as well he is the kind of man you would approve— 


moderate and reasonable; as for his birth and 
social standing, I think you need not even inquire, — 


for he has those requisites to commend him also. 


2. To Rufus 


You already are acquainted with my good friend 
Herennius, though not yet sufficiently, not to the 
extent that I desire. In fact, I could not even now, 
perhaps, tell all his attributes. This much, however, 


it is fitting that I myself should testify : not only | 
_ has he been a friend of mine for some time, but also 


he has stood the test of time. Besides, though he 
had been a devoted student of the art of public 
speaking previously, now he has actually surpassed 
himself. For in truth he is an excellent orator, but 
he might become still better through. association 
with you and through your guidance. But though 
you do me many favours in many matters, you 
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a A ¢ f Ps 
év trois uddvora dv yapilowo Kat ‘Epevviov* cavtod 
vopilay. 

y’. EdoeBin 
IT apovra, oe Prézrewv olopa rails envotodais 
evruyxdvev als emoreArets, aor’ et ypdpous [Lou 


ovvexéatepov HKioT av émt TH atrovoig Svoyepal- 
VOULL. 
&. 7d atdra 

“Amapa pe elvaw TO oup Barra. Aparovrig® Kat 
Kana éoyara® tis 00K av opodoyrcerer, avOpebmiva, 
be eal moAAobs 781) yeyernueva. 510 kaprepely 
pep én’ éxetvots dvdyien eat dépew éxovra’ def 
yap, Kel dws EXO," Keb od08pa TO ndBous 
t7@ro,” bnép tov dvrav opav dpbds, iva pa 


TAs peev ouppopas | dpiora Sinvucévas SoxH,® mepi 
dé Tod bdvros ovK® dptota dpoveiv. 


LaPirave” 


Ode oxvep Tob ypapew ove drreporpia TWh oE~ 
OWOTNTAL [LOL TA TPOTEPOV. Kal Got av apordyour™ 
* ‘Epévnov Hercher, Tepévriov Emperius : Tepdvov, 


- Apaxovri Hercher, Apdrovre Emperius : Spdxovra. 
# eoyara Emperius : éoxovra. 


4 éxovra Emperius : éxovras. 
> Kel - «. &o. Emperius, «dv ... éyns Hercher: dy 
» fos Exot. 
: E 
Kel. . . HTT@ro mperius, Kay... . “77rd Hercher: av - 


rae qrrGro. ne 
py added by Hercher. 
® donq] Songs Hecho ane 
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LETTERS 


would favour me especially if you would consider 
Herennius, too, a friend of yours. 


83. To Eusebius 


I rancy that I am beholding your very presence 
when I read the letters you send me, and so if you 
were to write me more often, I should be least vexed 
at your absence. 


4. To the same 


_ Tue misfortunes which have befallen Dracontius 
are, to be sure, painful and evil in the extreme, as 
every one would admit, and yet they are such as 


mankind is subject to and as have ere now befallen | 


many. Wherefore he must be steadfast in those 
tribulations and endure them with set purpose. For 
even if conditions should be otherwise, even if he 
should be exceedingly overcome by his experience, 
he must maintain a correct view regarding the facts, 
lest he be thought to have come through his mis- 


fortunes most nobly and yet not be most nobly ; 


minded regarding the living. 


5. To Sabimanus 


Nor because of reluctance to write or because of 





any disdain have I hitherto kept silence. And I~ 


® ovx omitted by Emperius. 


10. YaPuravG Boissonadiana: Bava, LaPiavd, or Drapi- 


ave. 
11 Suoddyou Hercher : diptohoyoumay or dpodoyoupevor. — 
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elvar oyerdudraros avOpmruv, «i TExVN [EV TO 
Adve doxjaas émaré\Acw ovK éBovAdpnv, Tué- 
Nowy 8é didov & Kal ovveydpevoa ra THv Movody 
kat 7a fepa ovvereAéoOnv boa 8% mavTav ev 


"EdAjow aywwrara. 





Peaeat eer eeeniacearewcer 
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LETTERS 


would agree with you that I am the wickedest of 
mortals if, after having cultivated eloquence as an 
art, I refused to write a letter and, instead, neglected 
a friend with whom I had joined in song and dance 
in honour of the Muses and with whom I had been 
initiated into all the religious rites of greatest sanctity 
among the Greeks. 
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TESTIMONY REGARDING DIO’S 
LIFE AND WRITINGS | 


Although Dio’s claim to a place in the history of Greek 
literature has long been based wpon the eighty Discourses that 
bear his name, the testimony of certain scholars, critics, and 
book-lovers of later ages reveals the high esteem which his 
work in general continued to enjoy and enables us to piece 
out the story of his life, supplying also at least the titles of 
certain works now lost. The more significant portions of this 
testimony are recorded on the following pages. 
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DE VITA ET SCRIPTIS DIONIS 
TESTIMONIA ET IVDICIA 


1, Philostratus 


Philostratus, one of the most distinguished sophists of the 
third century of our era, is perhaps our most important 
witness. In his Lives of the Sophists he testifies to Dio’s 
effectiveness as a public speaker, his intimacy with Trajan, 
and hig sincerity of purpose, explaining that the Praise of the 
Parrot, now lost, was a typically sophistic euercise, belonging 
to Dio's earlier career. He also adds some interesting details 


2. Lucianus Peregrin. c. 18 


Lucian, whose literary career followed that of Dio after an 
interval of only a few years, has left us one brief reference to 


our author, but that he regarded Dio as a philosopher worthy: 


Tl dGAAd Kal tobro KAewov abrod Kat bua 
oTomaTos ip dmacw, 6 prrdaogos Sud THY TAppN- 
olay Kal thy dyay éAevbepiav efeAabets: Kai 
mpoojravve kata Tobro TH Movowvi@ Kat Aton 
cat ’Emeriry kat <b tus dddos ev mepiordce 
TowavTn eyevEeTo. 


3. Themistius Orat. V, p. 63 d 


Themistius, whose career covered most of the fourth century, 
is perhaps best known for his Paraphrases of Aristotle, dué 
he achieved eminence as a public speaker at Constantinople, 


Od 4 ct. / AN a , \ 
brw Kal ot marépes THs offs BactAetas Tovs 





1 For Philostratus’ testimony regarding Dio the reader 
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TESTIMONY REGARDING DIO’S 
LIFE AND WRITINGS 


1, Philostratus 
concerning Dio’s exile, for example, that he carried with him 
Plato’s Phaedo and Demosthenes’ On the False Embassy, 
information presumably gleaned from writings since lost. 
Scatiered allusions to Dio in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, 
though in themselves less significant and possibly somewhat 
fanciful, reinforce what is told in the Lives of the Sophists.1 


2, Lucian 


of respect may be inferred from his having coupled him with 
Musonius and Epictetus. 


Peregrinus : However, this too brought him (Pere- 
grinus) renown, and he was on everybody’s tongue, 
‘the philosopher who was exiled for his frankness 
and extreme independence ’’; and in this particular 
he came close to Musonius and Dio and Epictetus 
and any one else who found himself in like situation. 


3. Themistius 


and the following testimony to Trajan’s fondness for Dio 
comes from one of his addresses. Jt is noteworthy chiefly as 
an early allusion to Dio’s title, Chrysostomos. 


Discourses : Thus also the fathers of your empire 


may consult Wright’s Philostratus and Hunapius (L.C.L.), 
pp. 16-23, and Conybeare’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
(L.C.L.), vol. I, pp. 522-523, 582-545, 558-859, 562-565, and 
vol. II, pp. 296-297, . ee ere 
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mpoydvous ravrns TRS TEXVNS Tpofyov, Tov ”Apewov 
éxetvov 6 LeBaords, 6 TrBépios tov Opacvdroyr, 
Tpatavds 6 péyas Aiwva tov xpuooty ty yAdr- 
Trav, KTA. 


4. Menander repi éridecxtixov Rhetor. Gr. IIT 
p- 389, 30 Spengel 


The Menander to whom we are indebted for the following 


brief references, whose significance consists in the linking of 


Dio with Plato, Xenophon, Nicostratus, and Philostratus as 


“Orav pi) Tpaxela xpdbueba rH arrayyedia pnde 


2 v4 > > wv 
mepiodous éyovon Kal evOvuyuara, add’ séray 

\ / q 
dsrAovotépa =Tuyydvn Kat agedeorépa, ola 4 


Hevoddvros kat Nixoorpdrov Kat Aiwvos rod 
a “ ¢ Ao 
Xpvooordpov Kai Dioorpdrov tod trav ‘Hparkay | 


\ 9eF 1 4 oF ? 9 , 
Thy eEnynow kal Tas Hixdvas yparbavros, etpouevy 
Kal GKaTACKEVAOTOS. 

Ibid. p. 411, 29. Tévorro 8 dv Kal amo AcLews 
emuTernoevpevns Kal KexadAwmuowevns xdpis ev 


Adyw, ota éoriv 4 UWAdrwvos kai Bevopdvros Kai. 


~ 7 4 \ , x of 
Tov vewrépwv, Aiwvos Kat Diroorpdrov Kai trav 
coftorav door Kat ovvrildva, tO ovyypaduiKdy 
eldos e0€av yapevTws. 


5. Synesii Dio, cap. 1, pp. 35 sqq. Petav. 


The literary activity of Synesius falls in the opening years 
of the fifth century. From his father he inherited a library, 
and also, it would seem, the love of books. He exhibits famili- 
arity of a non-professional nature with many of the great 
Greek writers of the classic period, Plato being. apparently 
his favourite. But Dio seems to have held for him a. special 
attraction, for he incorporated Dio’s Encomium on Hair in 
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showed preference for the founders of this art— 
Augustus for the famous Areius, Tiberius for Thra- 
sylus, the mighty Trajan for Dio of the golden 


tongue . 


4. Menander 


exponents of simple, graceful prose, is probably the rhetorician 
who lived in the third century. 

On Declamation : Whenever the recital we employ 
is not harsh or teeming with periods or enthymemes 
but, as it happens, is more simple and artless, like 
that of Xenophon and Nicostratus + and Dio Chryso- 
stom and Philostratus, who wrote the Heroica and the 
Imagines,? it is a running and natural style. . 

(The same): Even from a style involving conscious 
art and embellishment there might arise grace of 
expression, like the style of Plato and Xenophon and 
the later writers, Dio and Philostratus and all the 
sophists who have gained a reputation for composing 
graceful prose. 


5, Synesius 


his own Encomium on ee and he even composed a 
treatise entitled Dio, which he professes to have intended for 
the edification of his son-to-be. 

In his Dio he discriminates between Dio the sophist and 
Dio the philosopher, and he reproves Philostratus for a certain 
confusion or inconsistency in that regard. Synesius. makes 
the practical. suggestion that it would i helpful to label each 
of Dio’s writings either “ pre-exile” or “ post-ewile”’ as the- 


ease might be, Dio’s exile marking hier transformation. from 


1 A rhetorician contemporary with Marcus Aurelius. 
2 Nephew of the author of the Lives of the Sones 
3 See pees 332-343. 
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sophist to philosopher and statesman. In the course of this 
work Synesius mentions, sometimes with suggestive comment, 
~@iddorparos pev 6 Arnos dvaypddwy ods 
Blovs r&v péypis atrod cogiotdy ev apy rot 
Adyou Svo pepidas mot, TOV Te adtdo Tobro 
codtoTtav Kal t&v dco. dirocogijcavres dua Tip 
evorouiay dnd THs diryns cis Tovs codioras 
annvexyOnoav: Kal tarre. Tov Aiwva peta TovTwr, 
év ols Kapveddnv re xaradéyes tov ’A@nvatov Kal 
Agovra rov Bulavriov, kai ovyvods dAdous, Kara- 
Bidoavras ev emt didacddov mpoatpécews, Adyou 
dé iddav codioTixhy Hpuwoopevous, év ots apiOuct 
kat Tov Kvidiov Evdo€fov, ad pa Ta mpara TOY 
“Apicroréhous Spudnray, GAAd, Kat doTpovopias «5 
NKOVTG, éndoqy 6 TOTE xpovos empéaBevev. 

“Hyiv d¢ 6 Aiwy rH pev meptBodAq ris yAwdtrns, 
nv xpvohv etyev, worep Kal éyeTar, cogsoris 
éoTw dua mdvrwv Tov éavTod, eb tis akcot ry 
emysedecav THS Pwvis coprotiKdy aydvicpa ole- 
ofat" Kairo. Kal TotTO peTa piKpOoV drroiéy éorww 
e€erdcouev’ Tv 5é mpoaipeaw ody eis 6 Atwy, 
od8€ pera To’Twy TaKTéos, GAA per “Aptoro- 
KAgous, am évavTias pévTor KaKelvw. dpdw peév 
ye petatentwKacw: Gr’ 6 pev ex didooddov Kai 
pdra éuBpiOots Kat mpdow Kabeuxdros TO éat- 
oxvdviov erédecev eis coguords, Kal Tpupfs amaons 
ovx ‘apparo Hévov, add Kal eis dkpov ehiprarev: 


evvedaas Sé TH mpooragta Tov éx Tot qmepiTcTov 
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certain of Dio’s writings no longer extant, whence we learn 
that the corpus of Dio’s writings had not yet been reduced to 
ats present compass. 7 


Dio: Philostratus of Lemnos, when recording the 
lives of the sophists down to his own time, in the 
beginning of his account establishes two categories, 
namely, the genuine sophists and those who, though 
they had devoted themselves to philosophy, yet 
because of the beauty of their language were by 
common report classed among the sophists. And he 
puts Dio among the latter, among whom he lists not 
only Carneades the Athenian and Leon the Byzantine 
but many others as well, men who had lived their 
lives as professing philosophers and yet had adopted 
a style characteristic of the sophists. Among these 
he numbers also Kudoxus of Cnidus, a man who holds 
first place among the disciples of Aristotle but also — 
was well versed in astronomy, to the extent to which 
it was then cultivated. . 

As for myself, though in the dress affected by his 
tongue—and he had a tongue of gold, as is actually 
said—it may be conceded that Dio was a sophist 
in all his writings, provided one sees fit to suppose 
that attention to the sound is asophistic aim, though 
the nature of this, too, I shall shortly examine, still 
in his purpose Dio is not one kind of person, nor 
should he be classed with these men, but rather with 
Aristocles, although he presents a striking contrast 
even with him. To be sure, they both underwent a 
change ; but Aristocles, after having been a philo- 
sopher, both very grave and deeply frowning, took 
his place among the sophists, and he not only tasted 
every form of luxury but even went to the extreme. 
And. after spending his youth in defence of the 
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Soypdrwy, Kat ovyypdppara eevnvoyws eis rods 
"EAAnvas déva didooddou omovdijs, orm te Hrrwv 
“~ / 
eyévero Sd€ns coduoTixfs, ws peTapéeAew ev 
t) ~ ~ “a 3 ¢ ‘ 4 , 
adT@ ynp@vre tis ev AAcKia ceuvornros, Kdyat 
\ / 
sé ra “Iradtwrika re kat “Aociava béatpa pedérais 
2 / 3 \ AY / 25 } ¢ 
evaywilopwevov' aAdd Kal KorTaBous €dedaxer, 
‘ 2 / > 7 \ >. #F A ? \ 4 
Kat addAnrpibas evdpile, Kat éemiyyedAev emt Tov- 
ros ovocitias 6 bé Atwy é€ ayvamovos cod.orod 
dirdcodos amereAdoOn: téyn 5é wGAAOV 7} yrvadun - 
xXpnodpevos Thy TUynV adros Sinytjcaro. Hu bé 
8 Kai Tod ypddovros Biov Sinyjoacba. rHVv repi 
\ ov 4 > AY X ¢ ~ 4 
Tov avdpa SurAdny, dAAa pt) attrAGs otrw ovyKar- 
apiOuyoa trois audi Kapveddnv nat Evdogov: | 
e ¢ By ; eo A f 2. 
dv jvriwa dv AdBys trdVecw, Pirddcodds ore, 
peTaKexeptopern cogioTiK@s, Tob’ gore Anpmpds 
> / \ 5) ~ \ rAt \ > be 
danyyeAwern Kat bets Kal toAAnv rHv adpodiryny 
enayomern. ravTn Kat mapa TOV avOpwrwy, obs 
Adyovres exfAovy 7H Kdddew TadvV dvopdrwyr, 
Hgvotvro THs mpoonyopias rob coduarot: adrol 
8 dv amakidoat pow Soxoto. Kai otd€ Sddpevov 
f > > f \ ~ 
SétacBau, girooopias ev dveides TO ToLodrov 
Tetons dprt, Tob IAdrevos eravaoravros TH 
ovopmatt. oO be mpovorn re Napympds totv Blow 
exarrépou xwpis, Kal tats drobécect paxerau Tats 
adros éavrob, Adyous oe amo Tav évavriwv 
evoTacewy. 
— X px Sov Kal Ny adriy ody HKLoTA THY ev Tots 





1 The school of Aristotle. 
* A game of chance popular at drinking parties. 
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doctrines of the Peripatos? and after publishing 
among the Greeks treatises worthy of a philosopher’s 
serious attention, he became so enslaved to the repu- 
tation of a sophist as to repent, as he grew older, of 


the solemnity that marked his prime and to knock 


for admission to the theatres of Magna Graecia and 
Asia, entering into competitions in declamation. 
Why, he even indulged in the cottabus,? and he 
employed flute-girls, and he issued invitations to 
dinner parties with these attractions. Dio, on the 
contrary, after having been a headstrong sophist, 
ended by becoming a philosopher; yet this was the 
result of chance rather than of set purpose, as he 
himself has narrated. But it was to be expected 
also of the biographer that he should describe the 


twofold nature of Dio, instead of merely cataloguing — 


him along with Carneades and Eudoxus and their 


following. For no matter what treatise of theirs 
you may take, it is philosophic in nature, though | 


handled in sophistic fashion, that is, phrased brilliantly 
and cleverly and provided with charm in abundance. 
In this way, too, they were deemed worthy of the 
title sophist by the persons whom they beguiled in 
their speeches by the beauty of their language. 
And yet they themselves would have rejected that 
title, methinks, and would not have accepted it 
when offered, philosophy having lately made it a 


term of reproach, since Plato had rebelled against . 


the name. Dio, on the contrary, not only cham- 
pioned in brilliant fashion each of the two types of 
career separately, but he also is at variance with his 


own principles, having published treatises based upon 


the opposite foundations. ; 
Surely, not least of all by reason of the very 
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/ . 4 an ” A S ‘ \ +” 5 
Adyos Stadhopav pin ceavyfjolas Ta TEpi TOV avdpa. 
nw af E) 
Omep yap év rois pera Tadra gnow, amovwy 
ran = - 
adrov airias ovvOdvra émawov emt yurrakd tO 
on > \ 4 ¢ “ 
dpvibt: codioTod yap elvar nde TovTwY vrepibety: 
“ 4 4 
adrod pev dv @dreyyos elvas Sd€eve, mpoeumdvros 
am 94 ¢ 9 ¢F / 
6Tt TOY cuKOdavToULevwY €oTWW O aVvnp, soTIS 
\ Wa 
dirddcodos av eis tov codioriy eAkerar. Aéyer 
\ 2 ta 
yap otrw: Lodords dé of madaol éemwvdualov 
“~ ‘ ¢ ~ 4 
od pdvov TOV pyrdpwrv tods t7reppwvobvrds Te 
; a ¢ \ 
Kat Aapmpovs, GAAG Kai Tov dirooddwy rods ody 
\ & 2 id ‘4 
ebpoia épunvevovras, vrép Ov avdyKyn mpdrepov 
> a ? 57, +) ow / bs 5£ Sé 
eimely, ered?) odK dvres codiotat, Sd€avres dé, 
a / , > a. 
map_Abov <is THY erwvupiav tadrnv: eira cadds 
“ > e \ 
diroaddous dvdpas eEapiOuctrou pe dv 87 Kat 
\ / \ X Ad TAA e \ ~ 
rov Aiwva, kat pera Aiwva dddovs, dv epi tod 
“ 4 a 
redevratiov mavouevos, Tooatira, pnoi, rept Trav 
pirocodyodvrwy év S6€y Tod codioreficat rad- 
ooo0dy n 
> ¢ , x 
Tov érépws eimwv, OTe poy avTes cogiorat rob 
dvoparos éemeBdrevoay. kairo weraed ov dnow 
a. e ~ / id 
amopetv of xopod tafe. tov avdpa, mepidevov S17 
oe a / a 
ria dvrTa. Ti obv mpoeimas, TL dé Emetmas, Ort 
rotro pev €oTw, éxetvo dé paiveras; 
3 AN’ 4 3 r oa ‘ 4 5 H 
AAW’ éywye od pixpodroyoduas mpos tas évavruo- 
Xr / i o be \ Né ro v 
oyiass ovyywp® bé rov Aiwva gdiAdcodov évra 
matta. Ta codioTtay, «i podvov mpads éore Kat 


iAews pidocodia, Kal pndapod pndev éemrnpéarev 





1 No longer extant. 
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difference found among Dio’s discourses, the facts 
about him ought not to have been kept silent. For 
what Philostratus says later on, when he tries to 
excuse Dio for having composed a eulogy on the 
parrot, namely, that it is to be expected of a sophist 
that he should not disdain even these topics, might 


seem to be a refutation of himself, since previously - 


he had said that Dio is one of those who are the 
victims of false charges, since, though a philosopher, 
he is forced into the category of the sophist.. These 
are his words: “ Sophist is the name the men of old 
applied, not only to those orators who excelled in 
delivery and in brilliance, but also to those philo- 
sophers who expressed themselves fluently; and I 


must treat them first, since, though they were not - 
sophists, but only so regarded, they have come to - 
receive that title.” Then he enumerates men who | 
were clearly philosophers—among whom, of course, © 


he places Dio, and after Dio others—and in conclu- 
ding his remarks about the last in his list he says : 
“So much for those who practised philosophy but 
were thought to have been sophists,” which was 
another way of saying that, though not sophists, 
they usurped the title. Yet somewhere between 


_he says that he is at a loss to decide in what class to 
place Dio, since, forsooth, Dio is exceedingly clever. 


Why then did you say at the beginning and at. the 
end that he really is the one, but seems to be the 
other ? . cae eee 
However that may be, I for my part do not split 
hairs regarding the contradictions ; on the contrary, 


Iam willing to admit that Dio, though a philosopher, 


indulged in the tricks of the sophists, provided only 


that he is kindly and gracious toward philosophy and 
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atbrh, pnd? én’ adbriy ovvredece Adyous trapovs 
Te Kat KaxonOes. GAN’ obtdés ye mActora 81) Kal 
pddAwra codiotév eis pidoadpovs Te Kal dido- 
codiav drnvaoytyrTnKkev. are yap, ota, ddcews 
Aaydv exovons loxtv, Kai To pyTropedew adro 
nAjndevev, dpewov avarerecpéevos elvas rob Chy 
Kara dioocodiav To Civ Kata rds Kowds dtro- 
Anebers: Obev. 6 TE KaTA TOV Gtroodpav abr Adyos 
éorrovedcbn, adddpa amnyxwricpevos Kal oddey 
ayia dxvicas, Kal 6 mpos Movodwov érepos 
-rovotros, ob mpooyupvaloudvov TH TOTM Tob 
Alwvos, GAN éx Siabdcews ypddovros, ws éyd 
4 4 ? ? bY 4 of 
adddpa Sucyupifouar: metoauw 6° dv Kat dAdov, 
datis evoroyos Yous cipwreiav Te Kat GAjOeay 
éx mavrodamod Adyou dwpadca. 

"Ezeidy te epidooddnoev, evrad0a 5x Kal 
pddiora % pwun THs Pvoews adrod d.edeiyOn. 
womep yap emuyvovons ope rhs pdcews TO olketov 
épyov, ov KaTd puKpdv, GAA” ddAois Tots torious 
amnvexOn tis copioTiKhs mpoaipécews: Os ye Kat 
Tas pyntopikas Tv troldcewy odKére pPNTOpLK@s, 
GAG woditiunas perexerpioaro. et Tis adyvoel rh 
ev TavT@ mpoBAjuatt Siahopav Tob zodTiKOd Kal 

Tod pyropos, émeAPérw pera vot tov *Aomacias 
Te kat LLepuxAgous emirddiov @ovevdisou Kal 
IAdrwvos, dv éxdtepos Barépov mapd. rodd 
Kaddiwv ori, Tots oikelows Kavdow KpLvdoMeEvos. 

‘O 8 ody Aiwy gouxe Oewpijpacr pev rexyvixois 





1 The two compositions here mentioned are not extant. 

* Pericles’ famous oration (Thuc. 2. 35-46) is statesman- 
like, while Aspasia’s (Plato, Menexenus 236 D—249 c) is a 
model of rhetorical composition. 
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nowhere has dealt despitefully with it or has composed 
against it speeches which are both reckless and 
malicious. Yet the fact is that Dio has behaved with 
more copious and vehement effrontery toward both 
philosophers and philosophy than any of the sophists, 


The reason, I fancy, is that, being endowed with a | 


forceful disposition, he was frank also in his behaviour 
as a public speaker, having been convinced that it 
is better to live in accord with common notions than 


in accord with philosophy. Therefore not only was 


his diatribe Against the Philosophers a serious com- 
position on his part, utterly unabashed and shrinking 
from no rhetorical device, but also his Reply to 
Musonius ! was another of the same character, for Dio 
was not employing the occasion to exercise his talents, 
but rather writing from conviction, as I emphatically 
maintain, and I could convince any one else who is 


skilful at detecting both irony and sincerity of — 


character in every sort of composition. 

Furthermore, when Dio took up philosophy, then 
indeed most of all the vigour of his nature was dis- 
played. For as if his nature had been late in recog- 
nizing its proper function, not little by little but 
under full sail he was swept away from the calling of 


a sophist. At any rate, those subjects which were: . 


rhetorical he no longer handled like a rhetorician but 
rather like astatesman. Ifa person is ignorant of the 
difference between the statesman and the rhetorician 
in dealing with the same problem, let him review the 
funeral orations of Aspasia and Pericles as recorded 
by Thucydides and by Plato, each of which is far 
more beautiful than the other when judged by its 
own special standards.? _ ai 


Well then, in philosophy Dio apparently did not 7 7 
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év prrocodgig By mpooTaAaumuphoat pnde mpoo- 
avaoyely puowxois ddypacw, are ope Tod Kapob 
perareBeurevos: dvacbar de Tis _o7ods doa eis 
780s Teiver Kab nppev@oBau map ovtwobty Tadv éd 
eavTod, embéobat d€ TH vouiereiv avOpairrous 
Kat povdpyous kat iSubras Kat Kab? éva Kal 
abpdovs, els 6 xpioacha: mpoarroxeméevy rH 
TapacKevf) THs yAarrys. dud poor SoKel KaAds 
exew émypadew drra.ct Trois Aicovos Adyous, Ort 
Tp0O THS poyfs pera Thy duyiv, ody ots euda- 
vera peovois 4H pvyy, xabasmep emeyparpay | 70H 
Twes, GAN? amagdracw. ovrw yap av elnuev 
tous te didoaddaus Kai tods adrTd rotro codi- 
oTLKOUS Adyous Suen dores éxarépous yxwpis, aan’ 
ovx worep év vuKTopayia mepurevedpea, abrd 
vov pev BadMovre Loonpargy Kall ZLijveva, Tots. é€k 
Avovvoiwy cxadppaor kal rods am abrdv a€vodyri. 
mdons éedavvecbar ys Kat Oaddrrns, ws dvras 
Kijpas moAedy re Kal modureias, viv dé orepa- 
votvri re adrovds Kal mapdderypa TWeweven yevvatou 
Biov Kal owdpovos. 

Diddorparos dé Kal Tobro direpynepipves TOV 
emauvov rob perraKod Kal Tov EdPo€a. TAS adras 
Mpoarpegews OLeTaL, Kal Umep dyupoiv dpolws «tis 
dmohoytay Kabiorara: tHv drép Tod Atwvos, ws. 

) ent Tots Toxobow éomovdaKévat Soxety. rodro 
oy A5n mAéov €or moujoacba. Gdtepov. 6 ‘yap 
dvayopedoas adtov év tots 8: ddoKArjpov Tod 





1 The Stoic school. 
2 Synesius refers to the licence of comedy. 
3 No longer extant. 
BN 4 Or. 7. 
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persevere in technical speculations, nor did he devote - 
himself to physical dogmas, because he had shifted 
his position late in his career; on the contrary, 
he seems to have profited from the Porch? in all 
that pertains to character, and to have become more 
manly than any person of his own day; further- 
more, he applied himself to the task of admonishing. 
mankind, whether monarchs or men in private station, 
whether singly or in groups, to which end he utilized 
the training in oral expression which he had acquired 
previously. For this reason I think it well to make 
the notation “ before his exile’ or “ subsequent to 
his exile ’’ on all Dio’s speeches, not alone on those 
in which his exile is reflected, as some have done in 
the past, but on one and all. For by so doing we 
should have separated the philosophic speeches and 


the truly sophistic, each variety by itself, and we | 


shall not, as in a nocturnal engagement, find him at 
one moment hurling at Socrates and Zeno the coarse | 
jests of the Dionysiac festival? and demanding that 
their disciples be expelled from every land and sea 
in the belief that they are Messengers of Death to 
states and civic organization alike, and at another 
moment find him crowning them with garlands and 
making them his pattern of a life of nobility and 
sobriety. hoa 
Philostratus, however, and without due considera- 
tion, imagines the Excomium on the Parrot* and the — 


Euboean Discourse 4 to belong to the same school, and 


regarding both alike he enters the lists in the defence 
of Dio, to save him from the imputation of having 


paid serious attention to ordinary matters. But this 


actually is rather to achieve for himself the other 
alternative. For he who had publicly proclaimed 
a) 375 
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Biov didocodrjcact mpotdv od pdvov évddédwxe 
mpos TO Kab oodioTiKdy Te epyov eipydobar Tov 
Aiwva, adAAd mpocamootepe? Tov avdpa Kal Tov 
évrwy éx ris didAooddov pepidos, mpoovewwv adra 
trois coduoriucots. «i yap tov EdBoéa ris adai- 
phoerar Tob omovdaiov elvar Kal dep o7rovdaiwy 
ovykeiobar, ov por SoKet paar’ dv 6 Tovodros 
eykpivat tia Adyov tav Aiwvos wore Kal di- 
Adcodov tx’ adtod mpocepjoba. ws odrds ye 6 
Aéyos trotvrwois eorw evdaisovos Piov, wévyre 
Kal wAovotw Tob mavros avdyvwopa a€idrarov. 
wdynKkds Te yap 400s bro mAovTov KaraoréA\ra, 
To evdatpov érépwht SeiEas, Kal TO KaTaTETTTWKOS 
bad mevias éyelper Kal arameivwrov elvar Trapa- 
okeudlet, totro pev Th KarapeditobvTs Tas 
dmdvrwv axoas Sunyypatse, dd’ of Kav HépEns 
averreioOn, HépEns exetvos 6 TH weydAnv orpatidy 
éAdoas émt rods “EAAnvas, pwaxapidrepov éavrod 
yeyoveva. Kuvnyéerny avdpa é€v TH dpewh Tis 
EKdBotas Kéyypous éablovra, totro dé rats apiorais 
brobyKais, ais ypwevos oddeis aloyvvetrar Treviay, 
el poy ye Kal dev&eras. 

Awd Bedriovs of tarrovres abrov. pera Tov 
éoxatov rept Baotreias, év & rérrapas baobduevos 
Bious Kat Saiuovas, rov didoypiuardy re kal tov 
darohavorTiKov Kal Tpirov Tov PiAdriuov, TeAcvTatoy 
dé Kal émt maov tov etppova Kal ozrovdatov, 


1 





Or. 4. ae : 

® This is not strictly true, for the fourth life and spirit. is 
merely promised (Or. 4. 189), as Synesius himself proceeds 
to point out. 
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Dio to be among those who had practised philosophy 
all their lives has not only later on yielded to the 


idea that Dio had also done work of a sophistic 
nature, but he goes so far as to defraud him also of 


‘the possessions which come from the philosophic 


category, since he assigns them to those that are 
sophistic. For if a person is going to rob the Euboean 
Discourse of its claim to be a serious work and to 
have been composed on serious topics, in my opinion 


such a person would not very easily accept any of 


Dio’s speeches to the extent of having it labelled by 
him actually philosophic. For certainly this discourse 
constitutes a pattern of a happy life, a work of litera- 
ture of the very highest value for rich or poor alike. 
For not only does it deflate a character that has 


become puffed up by riches, pointing out that happi- | 

ness is to be found elsewhere, but it also arouses a _ 
character that has been cast down by poverty and — 
restores its self-respect, partly by means of his tale © 


that fills the ears of all with sweetness, a tale by 
which even Xerxes, the famous Kerxes who marched 
his mighty host against the Greeks, might have been 
persuaded that a huntsman who fed on millet amid 
the mountains of Kuboea had been more blessed than 
himself, and partly by his most excellent precepts, 
which will not allow any one who follows them to be 
ashamed of poverty, unless of course he is also to be 
an exile. he, 
Therefore those are better critics who place the 
Euboean after the last discourse On Kingshep,’ in 
which, after having set forth lives and spirits of four 
kinds *—the avaricious, the pleasure-loving, thirdly 
the ambitious, and finally, to cap them all, the 
gracious and serious—he describes and sketches the 
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éxeivous pev Tovs Kara TI GAoylay dravras 
yodbe Te Kat oxnuariler, maverar de TOO BuBAélov, 
tov Rouwrdy érayyerdpevos adrixa atrodwcey, 
Stw moré mempwpevos ex Dedv eyévero. xwpls 
oby Tibévre Tovs ev rots auxvois Adyous Atoyevas 
re Kal LwKpdras, of Kal mepittol THY ddow 
eofav: Kal ody dmavrds eoTw 6 rotv avdpoiv 
rovrow Cidos, aA dotis «dOds dipeotv Ttiva T&v 
Kata didrocodiay tbmécyero’ Tov bé Kara Tip 
kowny dvow Cnrobvr. Kat Tov dracw éyywpobyra, 
Sixatov, davov, adroupydv, ad Tay ovtwv piddy- 
Gowmov, otk av Erepos avtt rob EdBoews dmo- 
Sedopuevos ein Blos eddapovurds. 

"Ere xat rods “EKoonvods émawet mov, méAw 
bAnv eddaiuova THY Tapa TO veKpoy Vowp ev TH 
— pecoyela ris Uadaorivns Keysdvny map’ adra 
_qou Ta Lddopa. 6 yap avnp ddws, éretdy Toot 
pidrooodeiv amjpEato Kal ets TO vovlereiy avbpd- 
mous amékAwev, ovdéva Adyov dkaprov. eLevyvoye. 

T@ dé poy wapépyws évrvyxydvovT. SHAN Kal 7 
Ths épunveias idda dvadAdtrovoa Kati otdK ovoa 
pia TH Aiwy Kkard re ras codiorixas barobdces 
Kal Kata Tas todwriKds.  €v éxelvars pev yap 
baridler Kal wpatlerar, Kabdmep 6 Taws tepiabpav 
atrov Kat olov yavduevos emt rats ayAatas rot 
Adyou, dre. mpos &v trobro épdv Kat téAos rh 
edpwviay rilducvos. eoTrw rrapddeuypa nh Tap 
Tewradv dpdous Kat 6 Méurwv. év rodrw pév ye 





1 The Essenes were a Jewish sect. Synesius is our only 
witness to the existence of this writing. 
* Neither work now extant. The former presumably 
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first three, which are all marked by lack of reason, 
but concludes his treatise with the announcement 
that the one yet remaining he will presently display 
for him, whoever it may be, for whom it has been 
destined by the gods. Accordingly, if one sets aside 


the Diogeneses and Socrateses that are found in 


many of his discourses, who actually have been 
thought unusual in their nature—and it is not every 


_ one who can imitate those two men, but only he who 


from the outset has professed some one of the philo- 
sophic creeds—and if he seeks after the life which 
accords with our common nature and which is pos- 
sible for us all—righteous, pious, industrious, generous 
with its possessions—no other life would be displayed 
instead of the Kuboean as a life of happiness. 


Furthermore, Dio somewhere praises the Essenes, .__ 
a community of complete happiness, situated beside 


the Dead Sea in the interior of Palestine somewhere 
near Sodom itself. For when once he had started 
on his career as a philosopher and had turned to 
admonishing mankind, Dio never produced any dis- 
course at all which was unprofitable. 

But to one who is not a superficial reader it is 


plain that Dio’s form of expression varies and is _ 


not uniform, according as his themes are sophistic or 


political. For in the sophistic he struts and plumes — 
himself, looking himself over like the peacock and, 
as it were, exulting in the splendours of his eloquence, — 
since he has eyes for that alone and makes euphony. 


his goal. Take, for example, his Tempé and his 
Memnon. In the latter, certainly, his style is actually 
dealt with the famous Vale of Tempé in northern Greece ; 


the latter has been associated with the Memnon statues at 
Egyptian Thebes. | high anes 
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Kat vrdrupes éorw 4 épunveias Ta dé TOO Sevrépoy 
ypdvov BiBrjta, jkr dv ev adrois ios yadvdev 
TL Kab Siamepopnpevor. e€eAavver yap To. dido- 
copia Kal dao yAdrrns Tpupyy, 70 euBpibes 7 
Kab Kégptov KaAAos dyamdoa, omotov €or. 76 
dpyatov, kara gvow éyov Kal Tots vroKewpevois 
oixeiov, ob petra tovs Alay dpyatous . Ka Aiwy 
emery ave, Oud ra&v mparropevwn icy, Kav réyp 
Kay dtadéynrar. 

"Horw mapdderyua tis dadeAois Kal Kupiws 
éyovons épuynveias 6 eéexxAnowaoriuKds TE Kal 6 
BovAevrixds: «i bé BoddAer, Kai dvrwoby taOv mpds 
TOS mroneus elpn evan TE KAL dveyvino peveny mpo- 
KEXEIpLOpevos, ious ay éxarépav iBéav dpxairery, 
aAr’ ob ris vewrépas 7xods Tis emumoLovons TH 
KaAAEt Tis pioews, 6 Orotas at duaregeus, & av mpdobev 
épvnovedoaper, 6 Méuvwv re kal ra Téurn, 
Adyos Te ObTOS O Kara THY dirocddwv. Kav ydp 
dmonpootoujrat, mavu tod Oedrpov yiverat Kal 
THs YapiTos* Kat odK av Eevpos PNTOpEiav éradpo- 
Sitorépay mapa TH Aiwm 6 Kal Oavpdoas exw. 
chy tuynv gdidocodias, «i pre KwWEwdia Tov 
Negeddy padov evdokipel’ obd€ yap eoTw HvTwva 
pera. THs tons Suvdpews “Apioropavns darnyyedne 
rekympiov moLod Tod oTpoyytAws Kal odv etpoig 
mpoevnvexOan, 


Knpov siaritas, etra thy pvAdav raBaw 
évéBapev eis Tov Knpov aitiis ta mdbe- 





1 We do not know to what speeches Synesius refers. 
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bombastic. But in the works of his second period 
by no means would you find anything conceited and 
diffuse. For, you see, philosophy banishes luxuri- 
ousness even in the field of eloquence, being fond of 
a beauty which is grave and orderly, the ancient 
form, natural and germane to the subject, a form 
which Dio, too, achieves, second only to the very 
ancient writers, proceeding as he does through the 
matters in hand, whether he is delivering a speech 
or conducting a discussion. 


Take as samples of his unaffected and literal 


style his Keclestasticus and his Bouleuticus.1 Or, if 
you wish, take any one at all of his addresses to the 


cities, whether orally delivered or read, and you would — 


find in each an old-fashioned style rather than that 


of the more modern note which makes additions to. - 
the beauty of nature, as in the case of the discourses | 
already mentioned, the Memnon and the Tempé, and 


in this one, too, Against the Philosophers. For even 
if he disclaims it, this speech belongs wholly to the 
theatre and the desire to please ; furthermore, you 


could not find a more charming display of rhetoric 


in Dio. In this connexion I have marvelled at the 


good fortune of philosophy if, in the first place, no — 


comedy is more in favour than. the Clouds,* for there 
is none which Aristophanes has composed with equal 


power. As witness to his compact and flowing style,. 


take these lines : 


He melted wax, and then he took the flea 
And dipt its two feet in the wax ; and then, 


Or. 47 and Or. 48 were delivered before the Ecclesia, and a 


the next two before the Boulé.. 
'% The popularity of the Clouds is : 
of the manuscripts in which it is found. 


ittested by the number 
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Kara wvyeion mepieguoay Tepouxac. 
ravTas Urodvcas avewerpes TO xwpiov. 


"Aptoreiiny re 6 ampos WAdrwva dAdyos taép 
Tav Tecodpwrv moddy éxypv€ev ev tots “EdAnow: 
odros pev Kal réxvns amdons amoipayv ov ye ot8? 
dv éraydyos «ides pytopixfs, ovKouv €K Tod b- 
Kaiov ye Kat TOV vouwv THS Téxvys’ ovyKEipmevos 
& obv amoppytw KdAde Kal OavpacTH Tie ydpuTe, 
elk mws eémureptovon Tots dvdwaot Kal ‘ois 
pypacw: otrdés te 6 Aiwy yepace pddoTa ev TO 
KaTa tav dirocdpuy, yvTwa Kat Kadodow axpiy 
of vewTepot’ ToT gat Apydcaro TavnyupiKW- 
tepov dvdpos ddeAots, Kal pévror ye eis rip 
ToavTny idéav atros atrod ratty Kpdtiotos. 
édokev. 

Od pévros tocotrov 6 Aiwy é&wpyjoaro rip 
dpxaiay pyropixyy év ols Kal Soxet cadds ava~ 
xwpety TOv olkeiwy AUBv, ws dv Kat Aabeiv dri 
Aiwwv éori, mapakwihoas «is TO vedrepov- aAd’ 
evAaBbds anreTrar THs Tapavopias, Kal aioyuvopyeven 
ye €ouev, Grav Te mapaxexwduvevpévov Kai 
veavexoy. mpoevéyenta' wore Kav airiav ddyor 
detAlas, <i mpdos THY Uorepov emimoAdcacay TeV 
pyntépwy réoAuav abrov é€eralounev, tots mAelorous 
dé Tay éavTod, Kat mapa Bpayd Tots dace per 
éxelvwy tarréobw T&v apyatwy te Kal oraciwwy 
pytépwr, map’ dvrwoty Kal Sum ScarexOAvar 





- Clouds 149-152. 
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When cooled, about it Persian shoes had formed. 
Removing these, he fell to measuring the space.t 


Again, the address T'o Plato in Defence of the Four 
heralded the fame of Aristeides far and wide among 
the Greeks.? This work, while actually devoid of all 
artifice, one which surely you could not even assign 
to the category of rhetoric, at least justly and on 
the basis of the laws of the art, is composed with 
an ineffable beauty and wondrous charm, one that 
seemingly without premeditation delights by means 
of its nouns and verbs. And lastly, our Dio was at 
his prime in his Against the Philosophers, to use the 
term prime as the moderns do ; that is, he composed 
in a more showy manner than a plain man would, 
and yet for such a style Dio was thought to be at his 
_ best in this. _ 
However, in the works in which he seems clearl 


to depart from his own special habits Dio did not — | 


display such scorn for the old-fashioned rhetoric as 
to disguise the fact that it is Dio, though he did 
move in the direction of the more modern; on the 


contrary, he is discreet when he violates his standards, . 


and he actually seems to be ashamed whenever he 


has used any daring or audacious expression. There-_ 


fore he might even be taken to task for cowardice, if 
we were to scrutinize him in the light of the audacity 


which later became the vogue among the orators. | 


But in most of his own work, yes, in very nearly all, 


let him be ranked with those old-fashioned and steady _ 


orators, since, compared with any one at all, he is 
wholly fit to address either a community or a person 


2 Aelius Aristeides (a.p. 129-189) in the work in question 
praises Themistocles, Miltiades, Pericles, and Cimon... 
ees 883 
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cai iSus7y Tod mavrds dgvos. of Te yap pubuol 
Tod Adyov KEKOAGOMEVOL Kal To Bdbos rob 7)0ous 
otov cuppomorh TW Kad rradaywy@ TpéTov 
Tonews dans dvonres Siaxeyevyns.  Worrep be 
THY epunvelay ovTre play edayvev mavens obre 
dveriyveoroy drt Aiwvds eo éxarépa, vov pev 
pyropos dvdpés, vov S€ moditiKot, otTw Kal ras 
Siavoias, darts odk adros diya Ssavoias empddret 
Tas des é6tw 8) Tav PiBdAiwv adrod, éemuyvidceras 
Alwvos ovoas ev raty Svoty dda r&v tobécewy: 
Kav to havddtarov mpoyeipion, Tov Aiwva dyer 
TOV Topymrarov TH pyTopeia mavros eLeupetv 
Adyous' pakpd yap 3%) oopior ay KaTd TO émi-~ 
xeuphjoar Sunveyxey. ei O€ Tis Kal Erepos cogioris 
qv sUmopos, aAXd. ToAAob ye Kal def mrapaBadreobat = 
mpos THY TOOSE TUKVOTNTA’ Gua. dé Kal Bavpacry : 
Tus toLoTns Xapaxrnpicer tas Atwvos emrvolas. 
SyAovtTw cor Tov dvdpa 6 “Podtakds re Kai 6 
Tpands <f dé BotAcs, Kal 6 Tod Kdveos erawos. 
eomovddoOy yap Ti Aiwm Kal ra mratyvia, may 
Taxod 7H pvoet Xporperey" Kat ovK ay amary~ 
caus atta rhs adris elvas “mapackevis re Kal 
Svvdpews. 

Tatird [Lou Trepl Aiwvos elmely emfrbe mpos TOV 
vorepdv more matsa, eodpievov, €rrel [Lor Kab Sueg- 
Love TOS mavrodamovs adrod Adyous peerage TO 
pdvyrevpa vEyove. marptKov 87) merrovbo,, kat 78 
ouvetvas TH mau Bovopar Kat SwdoKxew drra- 
Hot ppovedv éretou qepl exdorou ovyypaddéws re 
Kal Su ypauparss, auvoras abr pidous dvSpas 
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in private station. For the rhythms of his speech are 
restrained and the gravity of his style is such as would 
befit any supervisor and guardian of a state wholly in- 
clined to folly. But just as I have said of his style, 
that it is not by any means uniform, and yet that un- 
mistakably each style is Dio’s, now as orator and now 
as statesman, so also regarding his thoughts—whoever 
not without thought himself casts his eyes on any of 
Dio’s writings will see that the thoughts are Dio’s 
in both varieties of his speeches; and even if you 
select the most trivial of them, you will find Dio to 
be the most resourceful in his oratory at finding words 
for everything, for he is far superior to the sophists 
in dialectic argument. Nay, if any other sophist was 
resourceful, still he is far from deserving comparison 
with Dio in regard to the latter’s sagacity ; and at. 
the same time a wondrous individuality marks his 
thoughts. Let both his Rhodian and his Trojan? 
discourses reveal him to you ; or, if you wish, include 
his Eulogy of the Gnat.? For even his sportive com- 
positions were treated seriously by Dio, who indulged 
his natural propensities in every field; moreover, 
you would not doubt that they were the product of 
the same training and faculty. 

This is what it has occurred to me to say about Dio | 
to him who some day in the future is to be my son, 
for even as I was going through Dio’s speeches of 
every kind I received the prophecy. Already I feel 
like a father, and I want to be with my son at once 
and to teach him whatever occurs to me to think 
about each writer and each work of literature, intro- 
ducing to him men who are my friends, along with 

1 Or. 11 and Or. 31 respectively. 
2 No longer extant. 
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pera. Tijs mpoonKovons EKAOTOV Kploews* ev ols 
eoTw Kal Aiwv o IIpovoaeds, mepur7os dvnp eimelp 
Te Kal yravar. Kal Tobrov obv érravéoas abr 
mapadioapu, iva pou pera Tous THS yevvatas 
dtrdocodias mpooraras dard.pyourd TOTE Kal Tols 
ToNuruxols trod. Aiwvos ypdypaot, peOoprov abra 
Hyovpevos TOV mpoTaWevparaw. re Kal Tis aAy- 
Givwrdrns madeias. 


Photius Bibl. cod. 209 


Photius, the learned Patriarch of Constantinople of the 
ninth century, was an ontnivorous reader, and his observations 
on what he read are embodied in a digest entitled Bibliotheca. 
His discussion of Dio’s writings, which is confined to the 
eighty discourses that make up our own collection, opens with 
a few details regarding the life and personal characteristics 
of Dio, followed by general remarks concerning his literary 
qualities. Photius then proceeds to list, title by title, all 


"Aveyvidcbn Aiwvos BiBAtov év Adyous 7’. obras 
gore ev tHV tarpida IIpovcaes, duyas 8 éye- 
OveL TaBrns, Tupavvidos éxkAivwy dovdetar, Kab 
mony enjaAde mrAavdpevos yi befL0s de mrEpl 
TOUS Neo edogev elvar, Kat pdAvora, TOUS dou 
pubpitew ovpBovdrcdovor Ta On. Kae Ge Kare 
Tovs xpdvous Tob Bacrréws Tparavod, Kal mei- 
oTov Ouer pipe Xpovov Tap” abr® Kal TAs OTL 
pdadtora. TYBAS. Kal Sefucioews & ETUXEV, WS Kak ovy- 
kabelecBar adrov 7H Bacireiw dynware. mais 
peev Hv obros Tlacupdrous, coguari}s dé Kal 
piddcogos To emurydevpia.. emt tocobrov 8° adrov 
Tijs Kara, TO OX pac. cepvdryntos dyrirroveto bas 
ds kal Aeovray Pe evnpeevov trovetoban Tay 
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the critical appraisal befitting each. And among 
these let Dio of Prusa, too, have his place, a man 
remarkable in both speech and discernment. And 
so, having praised Dio, [ entrust him to my son, 
that having cultivated the champions of genuine 
philosophy, he may some day, I trust, pay tribute 
also to the political writings of Dio, believing them 
to be a border-land between the preparatory subjects 
of instruction and the most genuine education. _ 


6. Photius 


eighty discourses that had come to his attention, usually 


adding a few words to indicate the contents and occasionally 
including remarks by way of critical appraisal. His literary 


judgement does him credit. It should be noted that the order — 
in which Photius presents the discourses differs markedly. 

from that followed in the present edition, the same difference — 
being observable to-day between the two main families of Dio — 


manuscripts. : 


Bibliotheca : We have read a work of Dio’s con- 
sisting of eighty speeches. Dio is by birth a citizen 
‘of Prusa, but he was banished from there because he 
shunned being in slavery to a tyrant, and he covered 
much territory in his wanderings. He gained a 
reputation for being clever in his speeches, and 


especially in those which advise men to amend their 


ways. He flourished in the time of the emperor 


Trajan, and he spent a great deal of time in his. . 


society and gained from him the very highest honour 
and hospitality, even to the extent of sitting beside 


Trajan in his imperial carriage. Dio was the son of 


‘Pasicrates, and a sophist. and philosopher: by pro- 
fession. It is said that he made such pretensions to 


dignity of appearance as even to appear frequently 2 
: pa ae ee 887 
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mpoodov. peviy oi pepotay joie Kal oralepdy: 
Kal oyoAatov ev, aad’ ovK dvaBeBAnnevov Badiopa, 
Kaul radia TOV Kendra otk aovppava: ioxves 
8° Av Kal obdé péyas TO o@ yc. 

Totrov Tohhovs | pace Kat qouciAovs ypaybau 
Ab yous: ot 8° eis uerépav pldoarres yrdow Tov 
wv "emhpown dpub yor. Xpvodoropov d° adrov of 
Adyot TH Kar” adrov yeveg Sedcixacw emrovoudtew. 
EOTL puev obv, Orrep EbmYs 70 mAciorov abrod ray 
Adyav, ovs thpeis iopev, ovpBovdevtikdv: ofa 5 
cikés, Kat TG cupPovdAcvTiK® mrapameKduevov TO 
olov Sixavixdv mapamAhovov Thy dperny Kav TH 

€pet TOBE rob Aodyou Sexvder, Kal pdAvora, TOv 
dAAwy o ‘Podiaxds. Spyts Te yap éore Trois 
evOupjpace Kal TO CUvEOTPApLLEvoY mpos ye TOV 
avTod Xaparripa Tv Adyuv éxwv Kal TO evTovov 
pera Tod yovtpov mhourav dpioros de Tois mapa~ 
detypac. Kai Todds éort Tavraxob, Kat totKiAns 
dans AapBdvev adra Kal ampoodvas appolopevos. 
Xaipet dé pddcora Kat puboroyy pace TOS TaApai- 
véoeis ovvocamrAccew 810 Kal To ddedés dudkew 
Soe’. omdviov yap €t Tis eUpou Kara Tov TAarw- 
vucov CAAov rots Slappa. Kal OyKov évepyalomevois 
T@ Adve, domep ev TH opvobeviriK®, pbBors 
avrov daroxpebuevov. died 7S pev obv €or Te 
TOAAd, ws edOnv elmesy, | Tals évvoias, Kal TaVv TE 
KaBenpdnpeveov adrg Kab emimodalovody at A€£ets, 
Kat ovdev 00d” q obvratis obs? emt r6 Babirepov 
ob emi 70 xabndvvepevov exvewrepives. Kal 
TO ye émi Tois pyyace Kal TH ovprAoKH Tdv 


1 Or, 31. 
2 Or. 36. 
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in public clad in a lion’s skin. His manner of speaking 
was quiet and deliberate; his gait was leisurely, . 
though not slow, and his other movements were not 
out of harmony with his gait ; he was spare of frame 
and. not tall of stature. 

It is said that Dio composed many speeches and 
of many kinds; but those that have come to my 
attention amounted to an even eighty. Chrysostom 
is the sobriquet which his speeches have caused his 
generation to apply to him. Now, as I was saying, 
most of Dio’s speeches with which I am familiar are 
deliberative ; but, as was to be expected, intertwined 
with the deliberative, his quasi-forensic product. too 
shows his excellence in this branch of oratory as well 
to be nearly as great, and most of all the Rhodian. 
Discourse.t For he is sagacious in his reasoning, and 
_he possesses the quality of pithiness, at least with 
regard to his own style of oratory, and he hag a 
wealth of intensity combined with originality. Again, 
he is excellent in his illustrations from history and 
abounds in them everywhere, not only culling his 
illustrations from various sources but also fitting them 
_ in appropriately. But especially he delights to inter- 
weave his exhortations with mythological narratives ; 
and this seems to be his reason for aiming also at 
simplicity. For example, one would rarely find him 
following the pattern of Plato and using myths which 
impart elevation and dignity to his eloquence, as is. 
the case in his Borysthemtic Discourse.2 So, as I have 
just said, for the most part he is simple in his con-— 
ceptions and his phrases are such as were current 
and popular in his day ; nor does his syntax attempt - 
any innovation in the direction of either profundity 
or ornamentation. Furthermore, in the matter of his 
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5 oA ~ “~ * 2. / i 
OVOLATWMVY TOU cadovs av TLS EATILOELE TOV ovye 


 ypadéa Kxateoroxdcbar dAdd TO ye did parpod 


Thy THs Svavoias darddoow mpotévat, Kat rats 
émBorats ex tod émt mAeiotov tov Adyov diame- 
maréybar, od emt pip Ths rtoradrns adrdy 
éxxareier iSéas.. GAAa Tadra ev mapadAayh iddas 
Kal yapaxrhpos iBiwpa, aA’ odk airias tows 
évdekw eye TO 8 emi paxpdrarov azroreivew 
Ta Tpootia 7) TA olov mpooiwwa odKEeTL adinow 
adrov 76 py odyL dyTt todiriKod Kal cvyypadixod — 
cUmov Tov émt rais cuvovolas a\AdEacbat wapa- 
Seduxdra Kat petlw tiv Kedadjy tH ws ev Adyen 
rod Aourod owparos SiamAdrrew. 

Tév row Adywv adrod 8’ epi Baowdeias wey — 
eiow eipnudvot. Kat 6 € dé, ArBuxds émvypadd- 
prevos, wo0ov pev AiBuv darayyédAe, éxeivwr & - 
éorly eEnmpévos. 6 8 exros mepi rupavvidos — 
diecor, Kal mepi dperiis 6 emi todTm. o dé 7’ 
Avoyévns prev 7) “lotutxos émvypapyy exer, mpdéw 
Sé twa Kat Adyous Avoyévovs xara ta “loOwa 
diayyeArer. Kat 6 0’, Avoyévns 7) aepi oixeray, 
mapawel ev amavras 6. évos mpoowmou abdroi 
pev exactov moAAnv emorpodyy Kal émiédeay 
moveioar, dAiyny Se THv eEwlev ovpmimrovrw: 
Kat pn xphvar devyovra SudKew oikérnvs dromov - 
yap éxeivous pev Kakovs dvras €Amilew dvev tov 
deovoTaév dpewov Piadcecbat, rods Seomdras bé 
pn d£otvras davAous elvos pu} vouilew dpewvoy 
didfew, €& pur] maparroAavorev THs Tay Spameray 





1 In our collection the Huboean Discourse, which Photius 
makes number thirteen, precedes On Virtue ; consequently 
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verbs and the intertwining of his nouns one might 
expect the prose writer to have aimed at clarity ; : 
yet Dio’s long postponement of the conclusion of his 
thought and his extreme use of repetition in weaving 
the pattern of the discourse in no small measure 
exclude it from such a category. But while these 
matters constitute a difference of literary form and 
a peculiarity of style, they possibly do not afford 
occasion for censure ; yet his prolonging his proems, 
or his quasi-proems, to great length does not any 
longer permit him to escape the charge of having 


substituted for a political and literary type the con-_ 


versational, into which he has slipped, and of making 
the head, as one might say, larger than the rest of 
the body. 

Now then, among his speeches four are entitled 
On Kingship. The fifth, entitled Libyan, recounts a 


Libyan myth, but it is a pendant of those four. The — 


sixth is On Tyranny, and the one following is On 
Virtue. The eighth has the title Diogenes or Isthmian, 
and it reports an experience which Diogenes had and 
things which he said at the Isthmian Games. The 
ninth, Diogenes or On Servants, exhorts all mankind, 
through a single illustration, to give much heed and 
care to themselves individually, but little to what 
befalls them from without; also it states that one 


ought not to pursue a runaway servant, because itis | 
absurd that, while servants, who are base, hope to — 
live a better life apart from their masters, the — 


masters, who do not think poorly of themselves, 


should fail to hold that they will live a better lifeif 
~ they do not share the fruits of the fugitives’ stupidity. 


Photius’ numbering of: the next few discourses does. not, : 


correspond to ours. 


Se en nlciah arsaiamnsemms ct oratiimiarsends mynepeien, “poet ace 
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oxaatytos. 6 bé€ t Tpwikds pev EAkes ripy 
emuypadyy, baép Too pt} dABvaw dé 70 “TKuov Sue- 
omovoacrat, “Ourpw re Kata TO TpaxdTEpov mpoc- 
/ 1 og Pl ’ nea» es §e08 
déperat, Kai doa dAda Kata TH “Tidda adrd 
4 
memoinrat, Tavavria tovTows mpayyLareverar. 
: ~ / ~ 
dé “Odvupmids 7. wept THS mpwrns Tod Heod 
lon 7. 
evvolas, abTd TodTo Treipwmpmevos EmiderKvderv, évdé- 
> a \ o 
Karés éotw. 6 Sé u8’, ev "AOrjvois wept duyis 
“~ ; 
emuypagny éywy, elpnrat pev ev adrais, Sievor dé 
ws ovdev % duyi) yaremdv, Kal ws mAobros pév 
: ~ 2 \ “~ > ? 
kal dd€a Kal duvacreta Odrrov amd TaOY éydovrwy 
2 \ A 3 aN f o \ be Xr 
émt Tovs pnd édAmicavras perappel, TO S€ dudo- 
a , “ 
cogety kat Tiv adperny aoxety bud Blov re Krqwa 
/ / ; 
Suapéver ayablov reaut darorxopevois GUVETTETAL. 6 | 
dé uy" EdPotkos 7 KUVNYETUKOS édaxev emuypadhy, 
ciodyet dé Twas év EvPoia Touodrov Biov Brobvras: 
db. dv Karackevdle: ws 6 ampdypwv Bios, «i Kal 
Tevopevos €in, TOA rav év dores BopuBovpévey 
Te Kal TpudwvTwv Adiwv Tre Kal AvowreAdorTepos. 
€ \ A é , 3 4 > ¢ ” 
Podtanos 6€ 6 18’ émuypdderar ev rovrm eos 
” , ¢ é > m3 ia ‘ b 
dAoyov mapa “Podiow émityG emimoddoav. Td § 
qv, ods €BovAovto tidy avdpiGor, Todos pév 
dv pudvra. dvioracay ovdéva: Tous dé rots mdéAau 
dveornKoras, roUTwy dpa » Tas émuypadas pera 
Séovres cis TA THY pedAAdvTwY TieNeAvat svopmara, 
q T@ xpovp pnde Parvopeveny emruypapovres, TOV 
TE olxomevwy Td ye em adtots THY TYysnY eAupal- 


» Oa* 





= In our collection the Rhodian Discourse is number 
thirty-one; Photius places Orr. 14-30 at the end of his 
enumeration. AGE a So 
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The tenth bears the title Trojan, and the author has 
taken great pains to prove that Dlium was not 
captured. Not only does he handle Homer rather 
roughly, but everything else that Homer has put into 
his Izad is treated contrary to the poet’s version. 
The Olympic or On the First Conception of God, whose 
aim is to point out precisely that, is number eleven, 
The twelfth, whose title is In Athens, On Banishment, 
was delivered in Athens, and it argues that banish- 
ment is no hardship, also that wealth and fame and 
power rather speedily desert those who possess them 
and change over to those who never even expected 
to have them, whereas the pursuit of wisdom and the 
cultivation of virtue not only through life remain a 


noble possession, but also accompany men when they 


die. The thirteenth has drawn the title Euboean or 


On the Hunter, and it introduces certain persons who 
follow that sort of career in Euboea. By means of | _ 
these persons the discourse seeks to prove that the — 


care-free life, even though it be a life of poverty, is 
far more pleasant and also more profitable than the 
life of those who in a city are surrounded by confusion 
and luxury. Rhodian is the title of the fourteenth. 
In this the author reproves an absurd practice preva- 
lent among the Rhodians. That is to say, when they 
wanted to honour persons with statues, their practice 
was, not to erect any statue for them, but to take 
the statues which had been erected for men of 
former days and either erase what had been inscribed 


upon them and substitute the names of the persons _ 
now to be honoured, or else, if through lapse of time — 


the original inscription was not even legible, inserib- 
ing a new one. Thus, at least in so far-as they were 
able, they would outrage the honour belonging to 
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1 oa Se hae Xd vl ; t 
vovTo, Kal ovs Tidy bremAarrovTo, aAdoTpias Kal 
> Qk > 7 > 4 2 ¢ 3 nn 
Kar ovoev eorxvias eixdoaw evdBpilov. ev THde 
~ / / _ a 3 s a > ra 
7@ ASyp peyddn Too avdpos Tis dvackevacruys 

bP] 4 ty 2 \ é e \ 7 ‘ > 
laxyvos % dpery Svadaiverar. 6 dé ve’ mpos *Ade- 

a F /, , 
Eavdpeis prev emuyéyparrat, Sruov de dvow 
dvanricowy ravrns KaTarpéyet’ Kal Ore put) x1) 
rov ’AdeEavdpéwy Siiuov, tua moAAa Ta mpds 
~. Y tol 3 ~ “~ 
dperyy mapaxadobvra éxovra, THS €v TH Kowd 
ond / ; 
emimoAalovens Tapayfs Kal aragias Kat adrdoy 
elva. avdpdrodov, pdduora 8€ mapadvAdrreoba 
TO apaprnua Kara tas Syporedcis mavynytpess 
4 wn : iat 
Kat Ta Oéarpa. Taporot dé dvo édetfjs émuypadiis 
e Y ~ 

éruyov, ay 6 pev a Errawdv Tia THs modcws 


> , ° > t > t 2 , Ata 
emitpexwv ovK eddaiuovas exeivas amopaiver tay: 


, oe v4 4 A A - 
morewr, Goa Kpyvas Kal qorapovs Kal Kady 
oTO@y Kal olkodounpaTwv Kat KapTdv adboviav 

oN 4A 7 / 3 > ? ee 
Kal Ta trapamAjow. mpoBddXAovrat, aAd’ ev boas 
Taéis Kal apern T&V TroAvrevopevey SiadeixvuTat. 

& ¢ v4 \ 7 / A 3 - 
otros 6 Adyos Kat mapddroydv te Kat édvBproror 
” AY ond > ré a > ~ 
eJos Kara dwris anjynow rots “ArcEavdpeicu 
mparrduevoy evOdvais drrdyer, Tapawav arroayérbat 

AY 7 i an ~ 
Tovs xpwuevous 7 paAAov adbtaOv mAnKTiKdTepov 
Kabamrdéuevos. 6 5€ Sev’repos tapawwel pt) cvKo- 

A x 7 AY ~ 
gavrikas mpos todvs dpyovras siaxetoban, penn” 
oN wn 4 Font 3 ‘ : 
emt tots Bpayéo. Tv trapadvTovvrwv €dOds avepe- 

, 13 a z e 4 fw 
GileoOar Kal émairidcba. tovrous. 6 8€ wn’, bs 





1 For the sound in question, see Or. 33. 31-56 and Camip-. 
bell Bonner’s valuable article (Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxv, pp. 
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the departed and at the same time they would insult 
those whom they were pretending to honour. by 


means of statues to which they had no claim and | 


which in no wise resembled the recipient. In this 


discourse the excellence of Dio’s destructive power | 


is conspicuously great. The fifteenth discourse is 
-entitled Zo the Alexandrians, and it lays bare the 
nature of the populace and inveighs against it. 
Furthermore, it states that the populace of Alex- 
andria, since it has many special incentives to virtue, 
should not itself be a slave to the confusion and dis- 
order prevalent in the community, but should most 
of all guard against the misconduct encountered in 
the popular gatherings and in the theatres. Two 


- discourses that follow have been labelled Tarsic, the 
first of which, while dealing lightly with a sort of — | 


laudation of Tarsus, seeks to prove that the fortunate 
cities are not those which offer in evidence fountains 
and rivers, beautiful colonnades and edifices, and 
abundance of crops and the like, but rather those in 


which orderliness and virtue are conspicuous on the — 


part of those who administer the government. This 


oration also subjects to scrutiny a certain surprising 


and wanton habit of the Alexandrians in connexion 
with a resonant vocal sound, advising those who 


indulge in it to refrain, or, more properly speaking, - 

attacking them quite vehemently.1. The second Tar- 
sic advises against being disposed to employ captious 
charges with reference to their magistrates and = 


against a readiness to grow excited over trifling 
annoyances and to find fault with these magistrates. 


The eighteenth discourse, which bears no title, was — 


1-11), Alexandrians has carelessly displaced ‘Tarsians, as is. 


_. clear from both the content and the context of this sentence. 
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~ ral ¢€ 4 ~ 
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delivered in Celaenae in Phrygia. It maintains that 
it is no sign of virtue to wear long hair, any more 
than any other bodily characteristics, or their oppo- 
sites. Interwoven with it also is a laudation of the 
city. The title of the nineteenth reveals that it had 
been delivered in Borysthenes, but that it was given 
as a public reading in Dio’s native city. In this 
speech the author, in addition to other matters, 
admits that he had in emulation of Plato discoursed 
to the citizens of Borysthenes regarding the creator 
of the universe and also regarding the orderly arrange- 
ment and movement of the universe and the elements 


of which it is composed. A certain brilliance and — 


solemnity mark this discourse above all others. The 
Corinthian discourse, which is the twentieth, was de- 


livered in Corinth and is a thorough-going reproval ; 
of the people for having at first honoured the speaker | 


with a statue and then, after he had left the city, 
having removed the mark of distinction because of 
a malicious rumour without any justification. This 
speech is close to the Rhodian in the vigour and the 
high quality of its eloquence ; however, the prolonga- 
tion of what may be termed its proem, here as 
practically everywhere, does not partake of that high 
quality. The title of number twenty-one is On 
Concord between Nicaea and Nicomedia; and the 


speech approaches this theme propitiously, having 
been delivered in an indulgent spirit, for in this way - 


persuasion is more likely to penetrate men’s souls. 
The title of number twenty-two reveals that it was 
delivered in Nicaea upon the subject of concord after 


the cessation of civil strife ; and this is precisely what. 
the author makes his theme, a laudation of what . 


has taken place. Number twenty-three, On Concord 
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with Apameia, was delivered in his native city, and 


this is precisely what the speaker seeks to achieve. 
The following discourse also is an appeal to the 
Apameians for concord with the people of Prusa. 
Number twenty-five is dn Address in his Native City. 
The speaker professes ignorance of the reason why, 
although his speeches have contributed nothing use- 
ful, his audience is glad, yes, longs to hear him, 
The title of twenty-six is 4 Political Address, and it 
was delivered in his native city, as was also the one 


that follows, which is an address of friendship toward. 
Prusa for receiving with honours the man who is 


making the address of friendship. The speech that 
follows these is a defence of his attitude toward his 


native city in the past. Number twenty-nine hasthe 


title, Preor to his Philosophical Career, in his Native 
City. Those who had tried to stone Dio to death, 


and with him also a second person, and then also . 
to give his house to the flames, the speech reproves 


rather mildly and it maintains that the life of a 


_ wanderer in foreign lands is preferable to living at_ 


home because of the disorder prevalent in the city. 


The speaker says that thé anger directed against _ 


him by his fellow-citizens was occasioned by his 


repairing his house, which had been falling in ruins. _ 


The thirtieth speech, which bears the title, 4 Speech 


in the Public Assembly in his Native City, is also directed. 
toward the same theme. Number thirty-one, 
delivered in his native. city, is entitled A Political. 
Address in Assembly, and it advises his.hearers to 
desist from their deeds of reciprocal violence and 
their insults and to turn their party strife into .— 
concord. Similarly the next also was delivered in. 

his native city, and its title, A Refusal of Office, 
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before the Council, is self-explanatory, for the author 
had by official ballot been elected archon but begs 
to be excused. Number thirty-three, which provides 


the title, Concerning his Past Record, before the Coun- 


ceil, deals lightly with a laudation of the Council, but 
it also contains a defence regarding matters about 
which Dio was the subject of suspicion, setting forth, 
as it does, that his son’s actions and the administra- 
tion of the city’s affairs did not depend upon the 
advice of the father. The one following, entitled In 


Reply to Diodorus, introduces what may be termed 


an exhortation to virtue, but Dio says that he is 
praising the city by covering with praises Diodorus, 


who had eulogized it. Number thirty-five, entitled | 
On Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides or On the 
Bow of Philocteies, depicts the deception of Philoctetes, 
under cover of which Odysseus seized and carried off _ 


the bow. The title of number thirty-six reads: On 
Homer, and it is interwoven with a laudation of the 
poet, just as there is laudation of the philosopher in 
the discourse labelled On Socrates. The discourse On 
Homer and Socrates, which is number thirty-eight, 
depicts Socrates as an imitator and disciple of Homer 
and seeks to show both that the philosopher’s own 
peculiar manner of handling his illustrations had 
been learned from Homer and also that the rest of 
the charm and force to be found in his language had 
received the imprint of Homer. Number thirty-nine, 
labelled Agamemnon or On the King, argues that the 


king must employ the best of counsellors and must 


not only follow their advice but also not act arbi- 
trarily to suit his own opinion. _ Again; the discourse 


entitled Nestor contains the doctrine that it was - 


proper to employ Nestor’s advice to the kings. In 
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1 The centaur to ‘whom the. e youthful Achilles had been - 
entrusted. 
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the next we find Achilles refusing to obey Cheiron,! 


who was. advising him to practise warfare with 
prudence and craft, instead of with daring and 
strength of arm, a refusal which subsequently he 
had occasion to repent. The Philoctetes is a*para- 


phrase of that hero’s misfortune. Next comes the 
Nessus or Deianeira, which seems to transform the — 


improbability of the unconvincing fictions regarding 
those two characters into a sort of orderly sequence 
through the operation of a kind of healing process. 
Again, the Chryseis is a laudation of Chryseis. The 
discourse On Kingship and Tyranny deals with these 


very topics. The three speeches On ¥ortune that 


follow give expression to certain clever and at the 
same time rather philosophic observations. Like- 


wise also the next three On Opinion counsel and ~~ 


exhort the listener not to pay any heed to the 


opinion of the masses ; noble and useful observations 
also are interwoven with the exhortation. Number 


fifty-two, both in title and in content, is On Virtue. 
Fifty-three is On Philosophy; fifty-four is On the 


Philosopher; and. fifty-five, which is entitled On | 


Personal Appearance, points out that it is not. the 
person who. has dressed himself up with tunic and 
sandal of the philosophers who is by virtue of that 
fact a philosopher in his life as well. Number fifty- 
six, which is called On Trust, and the one following, 


On Distrust, urge mankind to guard against having 
confidence and trusting even those who most of all 
are thought to be friends ; for while many who have.~ 


bestowed their trust have encountered great. mis- 


fortune, those who have hedged themselves about. 


with distrust have found notable safety to be the. 
outcome. However, these things constitute the 
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speech Ox Distrust; the speech which precedes it — 
describes in detail how even being trusted as a rule 
has brought great losses on those trusted. The 
theme of fifty-eight, as also its title, is On Law; 
so, too, number fifty-nine is On Custom. The latter 
proves that custom accomplishes as much as law, 
but that it operates by means of pleasure and 
persuasion rather than by means of force, and with 
greater certainty. The two speeches following are 
treatises On Envy. Number sixty-two is On Wealth, 
a discourse which holds up to public ridicule the 
vexatiousness and fickleness of wealth and shows 
that much more profitable is poverty joined to 
righteousness. Number sixty-three is labelled One 
of the Addresses in Cikcia, On Freedom, and it seeks 
to show that. that person is free who is master of — 
the emotions within him, even though ten thousand 
persons outside him may be masters of his body ; 
and, on the other hand, that he is a slave who is 
slave to his emotions, even if he is thought to be 
lord of all the world. The next discourse also, with 
the title On Slavery and Freedom, refers to the same 
notion, just as does also the next in order, which is 
On. Slaves. The one after that, On Pain, exhorts the 
high-born man who has intelligence not to give 
way to suffering, but rather to disregard and abolish 
it. On Covetousness, number sixty-seven, also is 
an exhortation to avoid this fault. The theme of 
number sixty-eight is, like its title, On Training for 
Public Speaking. On Dto’s Love of Listening is both 
the title and the theme of number sixty-nine. 
Number seventy has the title On Retirement, and it 
seeks to prove that hunting for places of seclusion is 
not retirement from sufferings and from the turmoils 
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7. Arethae Archiepiscopi Dio 
Arethas, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, was a pupil 
of Photius and shared his enthusiasm for Greek. literature. 
He was exceedingly active in collecting manuscripts, and. we 
possess some that were copied at his expense, notably the 
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of life, but rather retirement is turning one’s mind 


inward upon oneself and seeking to know oneself, 
paying little heed to misfortunes which result from 


the wickedness of others. On Beauty, which comes - 


next, in keeping with its title discusses the beauty 
of a youth. In this discourse it is pointed out that 
not among all nations alike, including barbarians, is 
the same thing held to be beauty, but that one thing 
is preferred here and another there. On Peace and 


War is both the title and the subject matter of. 


seventy-two. Seventy-three has the title, That the 
Wise is Fortunate and Happy ; next comes On Happi- 


ness; and the next is On the Guardian Spirit. The . 
author applies the term guardian spirit to all who, 
having been chosen to govern others, help to cause _ 
those whom they govern to fare better or worse. 
On Deliberation is the theme of seventy-six. Seventy-- 


seven, A Short Talk on What Takes Place at a Sym- 
posium, discusses some of the things that occur at a 
symposium and maintains that the time when most 
men are wont to turn their attention to philosophy 


is when their lives are engulfed in troubles. Number. - 


seventy-eight and the one which follows, which are 
entitled Melancomas J and IT respectively, contain a 


laudation of the youth, a reminder of the noble | 
career that preceded his death, and an expression of . 
the grief which his death occasioned. Number eighty 

has the title Charidemus, and it combines praise and 


sorrow over the death of the young man. 


1. Arethas 


Bodleian Plato known as Clarkianus. Some of his. annota- 
tions on Greek authors have been preserved, Dio being 


included in that number... 
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The vather lengthy note on Dio that we present first is a 
scholium on the diseourses.On Kingship. Arethas seeks to 
defend Dio against the imputation of arrogance in those four 
compositions by citing the conduct of Nestor in the famous 
scene in Iliad 1 in which Nestor recounts glorious exploits of 
his younger days for the purpose of securing the obedience 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. The appeal to the authority 
of Homer is quite in the spirit of Dio himself. : 

It will be observed that Arethas has the false impression 
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that the discourses On Kingship were composed for Vespasian. 
Probably that error, as also the error af making Nero the 
author of Dio’s exile, was due to a misunderstanding of his 
teacher Photius, whom he echoes in a passage we have omitted. 
Arethas also gives to the epithet Chrysostomos a novel 


meaning, which he supports by citing some amusing verses of 
an unknown versifier, whose gossip resembles Lucian’s anecdote 


(Hermotimus 34) about the Sicilian tyrant Gelon. 


This Dio of Prusa was truly wise in general in 
his practice of oratory, but particularly when, with 
consummate wisdom, he wove the present speeches 
On Kingship. The emperor Vespasian had grasped 
the practical wisdom which characterizes them ; for 
when he was at a loss how to deal with the undisguised 
egotism dominant in the methods of his counsellors, 


he says that the counsellor who had been appointed. 


to make a proposal resorted to grandiloquence, in 
order that in this way he might insure that the 


acceptability of his proposals might be achieved, for — 
of course an utterance is more cogent when it is that | 


of a superior person. This, in my opinion, is the 
reason why Homer the epic poet, who enjoys a high 


reputation in such matters not matched by most men, | 


when handing down to his successors a timely lesson 


to serve them in like circumstances, introduced into 
his narrative the statement that Pylian Nestor, when _ 
summoned by Dryas and Caeneus and Exadius and 

the rest of their clan, first of all came to their aid, 


and then, after Nestor had dealt with that exploit, 
since of course by his active assistance to so many 


men in war he had gained a reputation for being. ~ 


most indispensable, that he added to his declaration 


without any hesitation—what?. This I claim is the 
most vital point in his counsel. For what does he say ?. 


They heard my counsels and obeyed my word. 
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Kal éredrmep émi tooodrov TO éavTod peyado- 
mpemés Ureornioato, ws dv On peTewpioas 6d 
épyov amo tod towvros dreppueow da&idypews 
voutobAvar, obs Kat mevyviovs Tv é€avtod Pov- 
Acvupdrav é€édnve, weroilotws evretbev emrjveycev: 


aNd wiBecOe Kat Uppes, eet weiPecOar dyewwor, 


povov obyt Aéywv: Spare ots ey TowodTous eoynKa, 
4 
KaTnKdous; ovKouv axdreés otd€ aovpudopor Kal 
bps éuot meiBeobar. 
€ 4 > 4 “~ \ ¢ n 
O pev odv otrw cadds tHV mepivorav dyAodi, 
lad iA > > 
Th mpdéer tv pd0odov eumedwaas, adr’ ody 6 
a ot / 
IIpovcacds otros outros, Sidmep odK exwy | 
TowovTois Kal ovtos éyKkadAwricacbar  érdpws 
: X \ £ 
perecot THY xpelav. emel yap YOer THY Opoyvw-— 
pootyny TrautéTyT. TpdTwWY TOUS GLoyvwLovodyTas 
\ ? 4 
avvdéovoay, 6 ye Aourev Kal THY icovoutay Bpa~ 
Bevew ériorara, éxeivovs alpoicas dao ras 
Baowretovs otpous Karednddtes yrwpilew ois 
wv Q 7 > dé r LA Q / 
epxeoGas ratras dopaddorara Bovdopevors Feani- 
\ , ¢ / v4 
lover, Tov MedAnriddnv “Ounpov Aéyw, Uwxpary 
re TOV Lwdpovicokov. Kal Dawaperns, mpos be 
Kal Avoyévyn tov Luvwiréa, Kal perro. mAacdpevds 
tt petagd TOV Adywv Kat adros, éx TeAorrovvyatas 
ypads, “Apkadiucfs poev THv olknow, vomadiefs 
dé rév Biov, Kal wept Td evbovoray mpocevKaipovons, 
TavTns aKnKoevat mept TOD ex DewéeAns “HpaxrdA€ous 
tis Te odrTos ein 6 ex. LepéAns Kal ofos rov Biov, 


1 Tliad 1. 274. * Cf, Or. 1, 49 ff. Arethas is in error, 
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And when Nestor had established his own importance 
to that extent, as if he had already exalted his 


achievement through having been deemed trust- . 
worthy by such extraordinary beings, whom he — 
- declared also to have been obedient to his desires, 


he thereupon added with confidence, 


But ye too harken, for ‘tis better so,! 


all but saying, ‘Do you see how wonderful these | 


men were whose obedience I have had? ‘Then it is 


not ignominious or disadvantageous for you also to. - 


obey me.”’ 
Well then, this is the way in which Nestor clearly 
reveals his intellectual superiority, having established 


doctrine by achievement ; but this man from Prusa. - 


was not another Nestor, wherefore, not being able 


to boast of exploits such as his, he pursues his purpose | 


differently. For since he knew that like-mindedness 
by identity of manners binds together the like- 
minded, he therefore knows how to judge equality 
as well, and he assembles all those famous men 


who, having comprehended how to recognize the. 
paths of kingship, lay down the law for those who 


wish to tread them most securely—I refer to Homer 
son of Meles, Socrates son of Sophroniscus and 


Phaenareté, and also Diogenes of Sinopé. More-. 


over, he too resorted to a bit of invention in the 


midst of his speeches, namely, the fiction that from. 
an old woman of the Peloponnese—who was an. 


Areadian by domestic ties but lived a roving life and 


also found leisure for ecstatic experience—that from. 
her, I say, he had heard about Heracles son of 
Semelé, not only who this son of Semelé was but also. 


what kind of life he lived.2 Nay more, he claimed 
pies Gece: wee All 
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add ye Kae: ore om adriis darayyéAhew Tatra 
TpoaréracTae étw eoTw ote ovyeuproo. ation rob 
Baotretov énurnSevparos, Kal ToUTOLS ot pidvov 
emppwsoas TO €QUT@ _omrovdalopLevov, et 1) TOU 
Kal ds dudyAwoaoy éavrov rovrois é&v Traits ™po- 
Kewevaus brrobéceow dropivas dverayIéorara, TO 
épyov ouverrepavaro. & yap odros Ta vov ovpBov- 
Aevew mpoeirero, éxetvous mpooiwnyopevueva drredy- 
vEeVv, AednBérws éx ToUTwy Ppt oTULovpevos eaurov 
Tapio@oar Tots mpoepusdevkoat Ta viv adr@ 
mpeoBevdpeva. Toryap TH mpos ToUTous Kowvo~ 
Aovyig, ev ols THs Bacwdeiou Boris TE Kal rdfews 
To. To,paonpa duet jeoay, ob*x Frrov Kal obros TO 
peyadavyety ereaTdcaro, mepvoros els drrav tod 
Kat’ ovdev drraddocew TV eloryyyow TeV eve 
rH Ci Tporepnydrav évapAdov maptordvew Kat 
Tobrov éxcelveny Tay TpoKorapedyrey Bropehdy 
obrw popdreny. ti yap pnow 6 6 ‘Aoxpatos Troy ; 
éoOAos 8 ad Kaketvos, bs dAAov ed elsdvros 
meiberar. 

Luvropes TO mpoxetpevov Tou edrraparorovbr}rou 
evera odren {mpocaKreov. Aiwy otros 6 Ipoveaeds 
ois ov cixev eyKadAwrioaobas mepiavTodoyia, 
pnt domep 6 Ilvdws Néorwp, émet Kai roiro 
ets _dvavrippyrov Tots oupBovredovow érraxorovbet 
bmép Tob edrrapddextov elvau TI amo TOV Kpeur- 
Tovey mapaKAnow. ols oty ovTw mpodyew ove 
elye, tTéyvn TodTo Karihvuacev, odpudavoy EQUTOV 
daropa.iveav Tots qrept Baowreias elpnKdou cogois 
Kal Om@ws xp) Postrstay MeTLevar. TO yap opd- 








4 Hesiod, Works and Days 295. 
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that he had been appointed by this old woman to 
report these things to any one whom he might 
encounter from time to time who was worthy of the 
kingly office, and in such cases not merely lending 
strength to his own special interest, unless perchance 
by proving that he spoke the same language as they 
did on the subjects under discussion, he accomplished 
his task with the least offence. For the advice 
which he chose to give on such an occasion he revealed 
as having been previously delivered by those men of 
old, secretly aspiring in this way to place himself.on 
the same level with those who had led the way in 
the matters then advocated by him. Therefore in 
his discussions with these men, while they were 


going through the spurious elements in the kingly — 


life and order, nevertheless he too induced boasting, 
since it was wholly natural that his failure to alter 
in any wise his recommendation of the advantages 
in his mode of life should result in his presenting 
himself too as a rival of those men of old who had 
first uttered sayings of such practical utility. For 
what says the shepherd of Ascra? “He too is 
noble who heeds another who has spoken wisely.” 
In short, the subject under discussion must, for 
the sake of clearness, be presented as follows. This 
Dio of Prusa, in matters wherein he was unable to 
boast of personal exploits—I mean as Pylian Nestor 
did, since this too results in making unanswerable 
the words of the counsellor regarding the accepta- 
bility of the exhortation offered by those who are 
superior—in matters, then, wherein he could not per- 


suade in this way, he achieved his aim by artifice, 


_representing himself as in agreement with the sages 
who have told about kingship and how it should be 
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yropov Kat todrysov tots mpoamnyyeAkdat ra, 
Kedva Tatra Bovredpuara, ei te TO "Ackpaty 
muorevew de? Tousen. eh 

Tlepi Atcovos Kal T@v Kar’ abrov Kal Tis 708 
Agyou adrot idséas. ‘O Aico obTos Hv pev ITpou~ 
oats, Tpovons THS Tos Tt) Muod ‘Oddume, 
™mpos dé TH GAAn codia Kat 70, qept Mbyous é emijoxnro 
Kat A€yew oxedins eis dicpov Tav Kal? éaurdy 
TApETKEVATHLEVOS Endwros amace Kat dmrdBAemros 
Hv. ravry ToL Kal TH Tod Adyou Xpnodpevos pu= 
un, Kat mpds Népwva trép ta&v éavrob mappy- 
oLacdevos pidrwv, deipvyig Kareducdon Kat Hv 
TH Cnprcpare emriruos tour és dre Oveoraca- 
yov 7 ‘Pepateoy edruxel morrela, ouyye- 
vopevos KaTa THY New@ay "Aref dvdpevav KaL Troha, 
TOV Baorhet Srobéwevos dyn icdvreny tédos Kal Tovs 
mapovras BaotAuKods Adyous adT@ eCemovyce. 7 

Xpvoderopos d€ Kara TOV Adyov odx oUTws oor © 
dud tT ovuTTapa emt TO evoXNMOveoTEpov peta 
TOLOULLEVOY éxAnOn. TH yap di7r8 Tob oroparos 
amropopa ob ayy evTvyel éypyto, ws 67 Kal aMou 
moAAot, Kal oO Tous Adyous Oetos dmaryyeNher diip. 
dnot yap mept adrod ev lapBelos adrod otrw. 


Aiwy avérve, paciv, ob pdr’ dd te 
Fon) / ? e : ay / 
Totrov Aéyw Aiwva, ob mroAds Adyos. 
“Kal TOOT’ éexepTrounoe TOV tis aoTLiKay. 
~ a coy Laas 
tov 8 ws iely yuvatka tiv atrob, dodoau: 








1 Arethas is at fault in this account of Dio’s exile and 
return to imperial favour. Dio is critical of Nero, but it 
was Domitian who caused his exile and whose death made 
possible his return.. Furthermore, the discourses On Kingship 
are believed to have been addressed to Trajan. 
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practised. For like-mindedness is also equality in 
honour with those who previously have announced 
these sage counsels, if we should give any credence 
to the shepherd of Ascra. ... = 

Concerning Dio, the facts about him, and the style 
of his eloquence: This Dio was a native of Prusa, 
the Prusa near Mysian Olympus. In addition to his 
wisdom in general, he had cultivated also the art. 
of public speaking and, having prepared himself for 
extempore speaking to a point surpassing those of 
his own day, he was envied and admired by all. In 
this way, you see, having indulged in the vehemence 
of his language and having expressed himself freely 
in the presence of Nero in behalf of his own friends, 
he was sentenced to lifelong banishment, and he 
remained under this sentence until the Roman state 


secured Vespasian asemperor. Having met Vespasian 


in Alexandria on the Nile and having instructed him 
in many of the matters pertaining to a king, he 
finally worked out for him the present discourses 
On Kingship.t 

He was called Golden-mouthed, not so much to 
accord with his eloquence, as on account of a certain 
physical peculiarity the name of which was altered 


in the direction of greater respectability. For he ~~ 


was not at all fortunate in the effluvia that issued — 
from his mouth, as indeed many others report and. 
in particular the man of divine utterance.. For he 
speaks of Dio in his iambies as follows. ee. 


’Tis said that Dio’s breath was nothing sweet— _ 

I mean that Dio of whom there’s so much talk. 

A city fellow told this mocking tale. 

He said when Dio saw his wife he cried, tae 
#15 
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Ti rotro; od yap éfpacds joe tH vecov, 
aul TH ooy (opKe, Toro maura d.ppevey, 
eiveiv, TO ovpTTWOL @dunv, od cot pdvov: 
rocotrov avépav Kat didwy dameordres. 

6 yap Adyos didayua Tod cepvod tpdrov, 


dvtt tolvuv tod "Ofdaropos eAéxOn eddrjuws Xpv- 
oooToLOS. 

"[8da 5é xéxpnras ovyxpdrw Tob Adyou TAarwuey 
Kat Avotakh, ore 76 Sunppevoy Tod TAdrwvos ris 
Avowarfs azoltwv daAdryros, ovre TO Avovardy 
eis aaddryra émirerndevpevov ths UWAarwvuriis 
ceuvorntos amoorep@v, dAAd Kal ceuvodoydy pera, 
ddedetas Kal THY addrAcvay eEaipwr Sia cEeuvdryros. 


8. Suidas Lexie. s.v. 


Suidas is the author of a famous lexicon, probably composed 
in the third quarter of the tenth century, which is especially 
valuable for its information on literary matiers. In the 
following entry regarding Dio it will be noted that the bio- 


Aiav 6 Waouxpdrovs, Ilpoveaeds, codiarys Kai 
diddcogos, 6v Xpvodoromov éxdAcoav.  avre- 
motetro 5€ ceuvdTntos, ws Kat Acovrfv dopav 
mpotévar. qv dé dAerTds TO THua, Kal Scérpupe rd 
mAeiorov Tapa Tpatava r@ Kaioapt, ads kal 
ovyKalélecban év7@ Baowtk@ oyjpate. eyparbev, 
Ei @@apros 6 Kécpos, “Eyrapuov ‘Hpaxddous 
kat TlAdrwvos, ‘Yaep ‘Ourjpov mpos UWAdrava 
8’, Hep trav *AAcédvdpou aperdv 7’. 


9. C. Plini et Traiani Epistulae LXXXI—LXXXII 


Pliny, Letters . 81 and 82, a communication from Pliny 
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‘* How’s this? You never mentioned my disease.”’ 
And she with solemn oath replied, “ I thought 
That symptom was the nature of all males, 

And not of you alone.” So far removed . 
Was she from men and friends. The story serves 
To indicate the man’s majestic ways. 


So it is that, instead of Foul-mouthed, through 
euphemism he was termed Golden-mouthed. 
Dio uses a literary style that is.a blend of the 


styles of Plato and of Lysias, for he neither frees — 


the sublimity of Plato from the simplicity of Lysias 
nor deprives of Plato’s solemnity that trait of Lysias 
which cultivated simplicity ; on the contrary, he not 
only talks solemnly with simplicity but also elevates 
_ his simplicity by means of solemnity. 


8. Suidas 


graphical details are those earlier recorded by Photius. In 


view of that, it is noteworthy that the only works listed for 
Dio by Suidas are Jour that are mentioned nowhere else. 


Lexicon: Dio son of Pasicrates, citizen of Prusa, 


sophist and philosopher, whom men called Chrysostom. | 


He affected solemnity to the extent of actually ap- 
pearing in public wearing a lion’s skin. He had a 
lean body. He spent his time for the most part in 


the society of the emperor Trajan, so that he even. 
sat beside him in the imperial carriage. Writings: 


Is the Universe Perishable? ; In Praise of Heracles and 


Plato; Against Plato in Defence of Homer, four books i 


On the Virtues of Alewander, eight, books. 


9. Correspondence of Pliny and. Trajan. 


the Younger to. the emperor Trajan and the emperor s reply, 
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are of interest for several reasons. Both documents belong 
to the year 112, when Pliny was proconsul of Bithynia, and 
they supply for Dio’s career the latest date for which we have 
sure evidence. They also confirm Dio’s words as to the 
political tension prevalent in Prusa and the petty jealousies 
and bickering which he encountered upon kis return from 
exile. They are of special interest in connexion with Or. £45 
and Or. 47, which deal with the building project to which Pliny 


LXXXI [LXXXV] 
C. Plhinius Traiano Imperatori 

Cum Prusae ad Olympum, domine, publicis negotiis 
intra hospitium eodem die exiturus vacarem, As- 
clepiades magistratus indicavit appellatum me a 
Claudio Eumolpo. Cum Cocceianus Dion in bule 
adsignari civitati opus cuius curam egerat vellet, tum ue 
Eumolpus adsistente Flavio Archippo dixit exigen- 
dam esse a Dione rationem operis, ante quam. rei 
publicae traderetur, quod aliter fecisset ac debuisset, 
Adiecit etiam esse in eodem opere positam tuam 
statuam et corpora sepultorum, uxoris Dionis et filii, 
postulavitque, ut cognoscerem pro tribunali. Quod 
cum ego me protinus facturum dilaturumque pro- 
fectionem dixissem, ut longiorem diem ad instruendam 
causam darem, utque in alia civitate cognoscerem, 
petiit. Ego me auditurum Nicaeae respondi.. Ubi 
cum consedissem cogniturus, idem Eumolpus tam- 
quam adhue. parum -instructus. dilationem petere 
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refers and give a vivid picture of the hostile opposition against 


which Dio had to struggle, one specimen of which is contained ~ 


in the Pliny-Trajan correspondence. Trajan's rather brusque 
reply may indicate impatience over the attempt to harass his 
old friend Dio, an impatience in no wise diminished, no 
doubt, because the Archippus who instigated the present 
trouble had previously been the occasion of annoyance to the 
emperor, as we learn from Pliny, Letters a. 58-60. 


LXXXI [LXXXV] 
Gaius Pliny to the Emperor Trajan 


While at Prusa near Olympus, sire, I was in my 
quarters attending to public business, planning that 


same day to take my departure, Asclepiades the. 


magistrate made known that an appeal had been 
made to me by Claudius Eumolpus. When Cocceia- 


nus Dio in the Council desired to have turned over - 


to the municipality a work which he had had in 
charge, Eumolpus, acting in the interest of Flavius 
Archippus, said that an accounting for the work 
should be demanded of Dio before it was turned 


over to the commonwealth, alleging that Dio had — 


acted otherwise than he should have done. He added 
that the same structure contained a statue of you 
and also corpses which had been interred there, to 


wit, those of Dio’s wife and son, and he demanded | 


that I conduct a judicial investigation. When I said: 


I would do so forthwith and would postpone my... 
departure, he begged that I allow him more time to - 
prepare his case and that I hold the hearing in a 


different city. I replied that I would hear the case 
at, Nicaea. When I took my seat there to hold the 
hearing, the aforesaid Eumolpus, as if still insuffi- 


ciently prepared,-began to ask for postponement; : 
ne aie ce SOS agg 2 
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coepit, contra Dion, ut audiretur, exigere. Dicta 
sunt utrimque multa etiam de causa. Ego cum 
dandam dilationem ad te consulendum existimarem 
in re ad exemplum pertinenti, dixi utrique parti, ut 
postulationum suarum libellos darent. Volebam 
enim te ipsorum potissimum verbis ea quae erant 
proposita cognoscere. Et Dion quidem se daturum 
dixit, at Eumolpus respondit complexurum se libello 
quae rei publicae peteret, ceterum quod ad sepultos 
pertineret non accusatorem se sed advocatum Flavi 
Archippi, cuius mandata pertulisset. Archippus, 
qui Eumolpo sicut Prusiade adsistebat, dixit se 
libellum daturum. At? nec Eumolpus nec Archippus 
quamquam plurimis diebus expectatis adhuc mihi 
libellos dederunt ; Dion dedit, quem huic epistulae 
iunxi. Ipse in re praesenti fui et vidi tuam quoque 
statuam in bibliotheca positam, id autem, in quo 
dicuntur sepulti filius et uxor Dionis, in area col- 
locatum, quae porticibus includitur. Te, domine, 
rogo, ut me in hoc praecipue genere cognitionis 
regere digneris, cum alioqui magna sit expectatio, 
ut necesse est. in ea re, quae et in confessum venit 
et exemplis defenditur. 


LXXXIT [LXXXVI] 
Traianus Plinio 8. 
Potuisti non haerere, mi Secunde carissime, circa 
id de quo me consulendum existimasti, cum. pro- 


l-At Schaefer #- Ita: 
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Dio, on the contrary, demanded that the hearing 
proceed. Many statements were made by both 
parties, even about the case. Since IJ believed that 
a postponement should be granted in order to consult 
you in a matter bearing on precedent, I told both 
parties to present their demands in writing. You 
see, I wanted you to learn from their own words 
preferably the claims which had been put forward. 
And Dio, indeed, said that he would do as requested, 
but Eumolpus answered that he would put in writing 
what he was asking in behalf of the commonwealth, 
but that with regard to the buried bodies he was 
not the accuser but rather the attorney of Flavius 
Archippus, whose orders he had executed. Archip- 


pus, who was assisting Kumolpus as he had at Prusa, 


said that he would present the memorial. However, 


neither Kumolpus nor Archippus, despite very many | 


days of waiting, has up to the present handed me the 
memorials ; Dio has presented his, and I append it 
to this letter. I myself visited the spot, and I saw 
your statue also in position in the library ; however, 
the place where the bodies of Dio’s son and wife are 
said to have been buried is located in a vacant space 
surrounded by colonnades. I ask you, sire, to see fit 
to direct me in this kind of inquiry especially, since 
of itself the case has aroused great public interest, as 
is inevitable in a matter which is both well known 
and supported by precedents. 


LXXXII [LXXXV]] 
Trajan to Pliny, greetings 


You might have suffered no perplexity, my very 
dear Secundus, regarding the matter about which 
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positum meum optime nosses non ex metu nec terrore 
hominum aut criminibus maiestatis reverentiam 
nomini meo adquirendi. Omissa ergo ea quaestione, 
quam non admitterem, etiam si exemplis adiuvaretur, 
ratio potius operis effecti sub cura Cocceiani Dionis 
excutiatur, cum et utilitas civitatis exigat, nec aut 


recuset Dion aut debeat recusare. 
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you thought J should be consulted, since you knew 
very well my purpose not to secure respect for my 


name through men’s fear or dread or by means of 


charges of high treason. Putting aside, therefore, 
that point at issue, which I would not entertain even 
if it were sustained by precedents, rather let the 
accounting for the work executed under the super- 
vision of Cocceianus Dio be thoroughly investigated, 
since the advantage of the municipality demands it 
and Dio neither refuses nor should refuse. 


mag 
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Abdera, seaport in Thrace, 
birthplace of Protagoras 4 
373 

Academy, grove and gym- 
nasium in the suburbs of 
Athens, had lost its char- 

acteristic quality 3 167, 
visited by Socrates 4 427, 
a short distance from Ly- 
ceum ébid. and n, 1 

Acanthus, town in Chalci- 
dicé, scene of Athenian 
defeat 2 157 

Achaeans, term used for the 
Greeks besieging ‘Troy, 
contrasted with Trojans 1 
85, chant paean over Hec- 
tor’s body 87, slew Poly- 
xena at tomb of Achilles 
261, brought 1200 ships to 
Troy 491, landing opposed 
by Trojans 503, wall and 
trench 505, did not control 
environs of Troy 505 f., 
tiled Chersonese 507, 
sought wine. at. Lemnos 
ibid., routed 509, withdrew 
to. Chersonese 533, 543,. | 
many lost returning from 





Troy 545, expelled from |. - 


Peloponnese 549, founded 
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Lesbos while fleeing from 
Dorians 555, stoned to 
death Palamedes 2 109, 
marvelled at  Hector’s 
beauty 289, 5 233 

Achaia, birthplace of Cly- 
temnestra and Helen 5 11 


Acharnians, members of. 
deme in Attica, lost trees . 


in Archidamian war 5 333 


Acheloiis, river-god, wooed — 


Deianeira and. overcome 
by Heracles 4 453, lost 


horn in fight with Heracles | 


5 41 
Achilles, _ compared . with 
Alexander the Great 159, 
. pupil of Phoenix 59, 63, 
subject to orders 61, made 
Alexander jealous 71, voice 
routed Trojans 87, -bade 


Achaeans chant paean over. 


Heetor’s body ibid., his 


ghost 191, 261, pursued. 
Hector all day. 413, death . 


“not.-narrated by Homer 


~ ATI, 531, 543,. battle with 
-» Penthesilea. 4/71, - battle. 
with river 7bid., 485, clever |. 

at ambush 505, nearly cap- — 

tured Aeneas ibid., en-~ 
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treated 511, 515, 517, 
wounded by Asteropaeus 
519, fought Aeneas ibid., 
could not overtake Agenor 
ibid., pursued and slain by 
Hector idid., warned by 
Thetis about Patroclus 523, 
not slain by Paris 527, ex- 
ploits garbled 527 f., duel 
with Hector 529, enter- 
tained Priam 563, built 
funeral pyre for Patroclus 
2 121, 287, not described 
by Homer 289, died young 
871, 391, beautiful and 
brave 389, preferred honour 
to long. life 3 23, elated 
by new armour 397, wor- 
shipped at Borysthenes 
435, his holy isle 443, 44:7, 
his wrath 4 347, valour 
well known in India 363, 
horses coveted by Dolon 
391, 395, offered satisfac- 
tion by Agamemnon 413 f., 
admonished by Nestor 
419, arrogant 443, son of 
Peleus and Thetis 7bid., 
Discourse on 431-437, early 
years as told by Apollo- 
dorus 431, argues with 
Cheiron 433 f., spoiled by 
parents 437, 5 139, slew 
Lycaon 227, friendship 


with Patroclus. proverbial. 


237, tricked by phantom 


of Agenor 329, had flaxen » 


hair 341 
Acratus, agent of Nero, did 


not seize Rhodian statues. 


3 153 
Acrocorinth, overshadows 


426 


Corinth 1 253, held by 
Persaeus 5 197 

Acropolis, at Athens, more 
beautiful than Eicbatana 
and Babylon 1 253, above 
theatre of Dionysus 3 127, 
despoiled by Nero 151 

Actaeon, slain by his own 
dogs 1 421, saw Artemis 
naked 4 33 

Actor, name of a Lemnian in 
Euripides’ Philoctetes 4 
345 

Actors, poor people should 
not be 1 358, compared 
with orators 2 241, hissed 
3 123, 157, afford pleasure 
and profit 4 85 

Adana, town in Cilicia, hos-_ 
tile to Tarsus 3 321, 349 

Adeimantus, Corinthian gen- 
eral, maligned by Hero- 
dotus 4 11, commemorated 
by Simonides 21 

Admiral, leader of a fleet 4 
405 

Adonis, famed for beauty 2 
389, lamented by women 
5 29 and n. 3 

Adrastus, king of Argos, son 
of Talaiis 4 403 

Adriatic territories, held by 
Antenor 1 553 

Aegae, ancient capital of 
Macedonia, seized by Alex- 
ander 2 331 

Aegae, town in Cilicia 3 391, 
quarrels with Tarsus 347, 
349 f. 

Aegina, island near Athens 
2247 ‘ ete 


Aegisthus, slew Agamemnon _ 


“lt 


_ INDEX. 


and seized his throne 1 547, 
paramour of Clytemnestra 
2 149, offspring of incestu- 
ous union and accomplice 
of Clytemnestra 5 95, fed 
Agamemnon before slay- 
ing him 227 
Aegospotami, Athenian navy 
defeated at 5 59 n. 2 
Aeneas, eluded Achilles 1 
505, conquered by Dio- 
mede 4511, 513, fought 
Achilles 519, sent by Hec- 
tor with large fleet and 
occupied Italy 551, founded 
Rome. 553 f., aided Dio- 
mede 555 


“did not have Athena dis- 
- guise Odysseus 343, his 
chorus in Philoctetes com- 


pared with that of Euri- 
pides ibéd., not inconsistent 
345 f., lacked sagacity of 
Euripides 347, compared 


with Sophocles 351, Ores- 
teia overlooked by Dio 5 
95n, 1 


Aesop, his fable of the Owl ~ 


211 f.,5 189 f.,a Phrygian 
kinsman tells of Orpheus 
3 935 £., fable of the Eyes 
289, fable of the Fox and 
the Oak 4 265, compared 
with Seven Sages 5 187 


Aethiopis,. cyclie poem, re-. 
counted slaying of Achilles 

- by Paris 4 437 n. 4 de 

Aethra, depicted on chest of » 
Cypselus 1 481, mother 


Aeolians, ruled by Aeolus 
“ AAOT 
 Aeolis, district in Asia Minor, 
made subject to Mytilené 
499) 
Aeolus, ruled Aeolians 4407, 
fortunate in his children 
5 51 and n,. 8 
i Aéropé, wife of Atreus, se- 
i - duced by Thyestes 2 149, 
typifies marital infidelity 
5 993 
Aeschines, Athenian orator 
and politician, orations 
superior to those of Demos- 
thenes and Lysias 2 223 
Aeschines, disciple of Soc- 
rates 1 377 : 
Aeschylus, compared with 


of Pittheus. 493, slaye in 
Sparta ibid., followed Paris 
‘and Helen to Troy. idid,, - 
501 . 
Aetolians, did not overcome - 
Alexander 5 65 oe 
Agamemnon, 1 59, praised 
Nestor 63, could not con~: 
trol. army 65, fed troops”. 
on beef 79, hononred Ajax 





hero to wear purple.robe’- 
81, deseribed ‘by . Homer 
98, associated with Argos 


of Theseus 491, daughter - 


with chine of ox idid., only 





Sophocles and Euripides 
4 389. ff., his Philoctetes 


389, competed with So-. |. 
phocles 341, heroes. true | - 
to ancient type. ibid., his | > 
Odysseus analysed 341 f., | 








855, married Clytemnestra 
' 481, sought to wed Helen — 


to Menelalis ibid., a Phry- 


- gian from Mt. Sipylus 485, 
fearing Paris, prepared. 
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suitors for war 493 f., as- 
sembled troops 507, im- 
pugned honesty of Calchas 
abid., held midnight council 
511, appealed to Achilles 
ibid., fled before Hector 
513, 531, despised by wife 
547, slain and supplanted 
by Aegisthus ibid., wed 
Cassandra. 563 f., com- 
pared by Homer to Zeus 
2 67, 59, in tragedy 1 107, 
actors in réle of 4 85, relied 
on Nestor 297, 395, 403, 
409 f., ruled Achaeans and 
Argives at Tlium 409, relied. 
on council of elders 411, 
treatment of Briseis 411 f., 
offered Achilles satisfac- 
tion 413 £., admonished 
by Nestor 419, arrogant 
423, sole ruler of Greeks 
ibid., praised intelligence 
of Chryseis 5 3, powerful 
and ambitious 7, dis- 
paraged Clytemnestra 13, 
slain by Clytemnestra 15, 
displeased Chryseis ibid., 
arrogant 17, his passion 
for Cassandra 19, his thou- 
sand ships 53, entrusted 
wife to musician 197 and 
n. 4, complained about 
Clytemnestra to Odysseus 
227, body praised by 
Homer 339 f. 

Agaristé, daughter of Clei- 
sthenes 1481 and n. 1 

Agenor, escaped — 
Achilles 1 519, phantom 
led Achilles astray 5 399° 


Agesilaiis, king of Sparta, |~ 


428 


‘from — 


refused to have likeness 
made 4 41 f., recalled by 
ephors from Asia Minor 
407 

Aglaophon, Thasian artist 2 
51, father and teacher of 


-Polygnotus and. Aristo- 
phon 4 381 
Ahenobarbus, Latin  equi- 


valent of Greek Chalco- 
pogon, name attached to 
statue of Alcibiades 4 39 
and n. 4 

Ajax, 1 63, honoured with 
chine of ox 79, death not 
narrated by Homer 471, 
duel with Hector fictitious 
509, valour 511, fled before 
Hector 513, defeated at 
the ships ¢bid., rescued 
body of Achilles 519, com- 
mitted suicide 527, slain 
by Hector 535, 543, his 
grave ibid., his mad- 
ness 563, complained of 
Achilles’ lack of hospi- 
tality 5 235 n. 1 

Ajax, the Locrian, abused 
Idomeneus at Funeral 
Games 3 251, punished for 
impiety 7bid. as 

Alcaeus, lyric poet, his statue 
at Thebes 3 97 and n. 2 

Aleamenes, sculptor, pupil of 
Pheidias 2 49 

Alcibiades, son of Cleinias 
and nephew of Pericles, 
still talked about 2 283, 
guiding spirit of Athens 
329, statue labelled. Chal- 
copogon 4 39, statue muti- 
lated ibid., used as type by 
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Socrates 389, his beauty 
§ 71 

Aleinotis, king: of the Phaea- 
cians, palace described 1 
75, heard tale of Odysseus 
473, palace 5 305 

Alemaeon, ancestor of Peri- 
cles, wandering of 5 47 
and n. 4, his greed 289 f. 

Alemené, mother of Heracles 
131,945. 

Alector, Castle of, near mouth 
of Borysthenes 3 423 

Alexander, son of Priam, see 
Paris 

Alexander the Great, exalted 
by music of Timotheiis 1 3, 
passionate 5, disdained 
father ibid., as a lad joined 
Philip on campaign 51, 
responsible for battle of 
Chaeronea ibid., discussed 
poets with father 53 ff., 
preferred Homer 55, su- 
perior to Achilles and 
other heroes 59, slighted 
poets other than Homer 
71, jealous of Achilles ibid., 
spared house of Pindar 
ibid., conversed with Dio- 
genes 169-205 passim, am- 
bitious 169 f., admired 
Diogenes 171, visited Dio- 
genes at Corinth 173 f., 
called a bastard 177, knew 
by heart. the Jliad and 


much of the Odyssey 187, | 


wanted to rule the world 


191, slave of glory 197, 


descendant of Heracles 


201, descendant. of Ar-. 
chelaiis tbid., his Asiatic | 





campaign topic for orators 
(2 297, guiding spirit of 
Macedonians 331, annexed 
Egypt, Babylon, Susa,and 
Ecbatana ibid., deprived 
Macedonians of Aegae, 
Pella, and Dium 3831 f., 
claimed to be son of Zeus 


3 268, taught by Aristotle — 


4955, 297, his death 5 63 f., 
father of Heracles 67 and 
n. 9, received obeisance of 
Darius’ mother ibid. 


Alexander. the Philhellene, 


extolled by Pindar 1 71 


Alexandria, in. Egypt, cult 


of Serapis 3 183, has won- 
derful water but foul canals 


187, importance of 205 f.,° | 
world centre 207, 209, 2£7, | 


not wholly self-sustaining 
931, 5 415 


Alexandrians, Discourse on- 
3 171-971, lack seriousness - 


173, at the theatre 175,191, 
193, excitable 201, de- 
spised by rulers. idid., 
eager for “ bread and the 


games” ibid., as viewed © 


by strangers. 211 f., passion 
for gymnasium and hippo-. 
drome 218 ff., passion for 
music 217 £., extravagant 
enthusiasm 291 f.,. crazed 


by song 225, used music. 
in all pursuits 239, con-— . 


trasted with Spartans 241, 


affair with - Conon ° 243, 


behaviour in. stadium 


O45 HE. on 
loeus, mythical hero, sons. 


of 5 123. 
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Alpheiis, river in Elis near 
Pisa 1 29 


Althaea, mother of Meleager, 


caused son’s death 5 125 
Amaltheia, horn of, awarded 
to Acheloiis by Heracles 
4459, 5 44 
Amasis, king of Egypt, his 
corpse mistreated by Cam- 
byses 4 43 
Amazons, vanquished by 
Heracles 1.201, 5 39, ex- 
pedition against Achaeans 
not narrated by Homer 1 
471, aid omitted by Homer 
531, came from Pontus to 
aid Troy 533, 535 
Amber, adorned palaces of 
Alcinotis and Menelaiis 5 
305, 311 n. 1 
Ammon, Egyptian deity, 
said by Olympias to be 
father of Alexander 1 177, 
his oracle 247 
Amoebeus, famous singer 5 
99 
Amphictyons, their influence 
at Delphi 4 29 
Amphion, founder of Thebes 
1 453, children slain by 
Apollo and Artemis 7bid., 
son of Antiopé and Zeus 


2 153, built walls of Thebes © 


3 233, 5 65, censured by 
Zethus for devotion to 
music 205 
Amphipolis, town in Thrace 
won by Philip 1 63 
Amyntas, father of Philip of 
Macedon 441° 
Amyntor,. father of Phoenix 


59 


480 


Anacharsis, Seythian — tra- 
veller, criticized the Greeks 
3213 f.. 

Anacreon of Teos, his poetry 
not suitable for kings 1 67, 
quoted 91 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 
philosopher, not overcome 
by loss of son 4 37, taught 
Pericles 299 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, philo- 
sopher, unmoved by tor- 
ture and death 4 43 f., his 
luck 5 61 

Andromaché, wife of Hector, 
her story known in India 
4 363 

Andros, Aegean island 3 155 

Animals, incest among 1 441, | 
obey will of Zeus 2 39, their 
fat used to cure disease 3 


191, friendly toward one — 


another 4 145 f., their 
curative properties 169, 
like species behave alike 5 
131, fear of dogs prevents 
thieving 147, heads nsed 
as architectural embellish- 
ment 329 
Antenor, Trojan sage 1 489, 
gained dominion over 
Heneti 553, emulated. Ae- 
neas 555 
Anthropomorphism, an at- 
tempt to portray the un- 
portrayable 2 63 
Anthropos, defined 3 439 
Antigonus, a general of Alex- 
ander, melted.-down the 
golden plane-tree. 4 429 
n. 3 


| Antigonus Gonatas, put Per- 
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saeus in charge of Acro- 
eorinth 5 197 

Antilochus, his death not 
told by Homer 1 471, 485, 
died for Nestor 525, slain 
by Memnon 535, died 
young 2 391 

Antinoiis, upbraided — by 
Odysseus 1 333, 2 14d, 
used by Homer to typify 
braggadocio 4 395 f., smit- 
ten through the throat 
397 

Antioch, at variance with 
Apameia 3 383, active in 
civic improvement 4 119, 
261,.263 

Antiochus, Arcadian envoy, 
ridiculed golden  plane- 
tree 4 499 n. 3 

Antiochus II, surnamed Di- 
vine 49 

Antiochus ITI, overcome by 
Rhodes 3 117 

Antipater, a general of Alex- 
ander, who planned _ his 
death 5 63 and n. 8 

Antipater, a late rhetorician, 
worth reading 2 223 f. 

Antispast, a metrical foot, 
used in a simile 4 39 


_ Antisthenes, Cynic -philo- 


sopher, associated with 


Diogenes 1377, anticipated » 


Zeno regarding inconsis- 


~~ tenciés in-Homer 4:361°: 


Ants, dig gold 3 413 f., be- 
have sensibly 4 189, 145, 


291 : 


.Anytus, wealthy Athenian t 


politician, used by Socra- 


tes as a type 4 389, 399: a 


Apameia (Apameians), ° at 
variance: with Antioch 3 
388, at variance with Prusa 


4 193 ff., invited Dio to pay 


a visit 123, 151, gave citi- 
zenship to Dio’s father 155, 
refounded by Rome 157 


Apelles, his. painting of a_ 


horse 5 87 f. 
Aphrodité, 1 259, “golden” 


261, 2 268, 5 343, patroness. . 


of lawful love 1 365, con- 
testant for prize of beauty 


455, sister of Helen ibid.,. 
urged. by ‘Hera to help» 


deceive Zeus 461, promised 
Paris loveliest woman 483, 


wounded by Diomede 513, — 


preserved Hector’s body 


525, not more beautiful. 


than Cassandra 3 293, 
punished Lemnian women 


321, connected with gen-. 


eration 4'71,. slandered’ 4 
33, at Corinth idid., Fos- 
terer of Friendship. 103, 


made sport of Athena 5 - 


173 n. 2 
Apis, Egyptian deity, his 
oracle at Memphis:3.185 
Apollo, invoked by Dio 1.7, 


enjoined self-knowledge - 
195, slew Amphion’s chil-: 


dren 453, preserved: Hec- 


tor’s body 525, pursued by. 


Achilles 529, his response 
to. Croesns .2 95, --caJled 


. Socrates wisest of men 115, 

| 155, identified with Helius 
and Dionysus.3 17, for- 

_ bade. removing nestlings —- 
95, advised Athenians 175, .- 


481 
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Healer and Averter-of- 
Evil 227, honoured Archi- 
lochus 285, helped build 
walls of Troy 293, hon- 
oured at Tarsus 315, 475, 
4 31, hymned by Socrates 
185, connected with Colo- 
phon 251, inspired poets 
368, his fillets create awe 
5 19, worked for hire 65 
and n. 7, temple at Delphi 
‘117, avoided by perjurers 
225 and n. 3 

Apollodorus, tyrant of Cas- 
sandreia 1 99 

Apollonia, Black Sea settle- 
ment 3 425 

Apollonius of Tyana, philo- 
“sopher, announced in 
Ephesus Domitian’s death 
as it was taking place at 

. Rome 5 87 

Arabia, the fragrant herbs 
of 3 301 

Arabs, in. Persian army of 
invasion 1 189, at Alex- 
andria 8 211, their garb 


393, enriched through 
trade 5 309 
Aradians, islanders. near 


Phoenicia 3 311, 313 
Aratus, didactic poet, quoted 
5 295 n.2 
Aratus. of Sicyon, seized 
Acrocorinth from Persaeus 
5 197 n. 2 : 
Arbitrators, do not: incur 


enmity for adverse de- . 


cisions 1 455 
Areadia, 1 27, its horses 2 


171, coveted by Sparta — 


201, its caps 3 403, 5 67, 


a fictitious old -woman 
from 411 f£. 

Areadians, driven from home 
3 297, from Pheneus 4 41, 
in| Agamemnon’s army 
409 

Archelaiis, founder of Aegae, 
ancestor. of © Alexander, 
once goat-herd 1 201, in- 
vited . Socrates to visit 
Macedonia 2 115 

Archelaiis, pupil of Anaxa- 
goras and teacher of Soc- 
rates 4 383 and n. 1 

Archidamus, Spartan gen- 
eral, destroyed trees of 
Acharnians 5 333 

Archilochus, ranked with 
Homer 3 283, censorious 
285, honoured highly by 
Apollo ébid., quoted 291, 
331, his metres not like 
Homer’s 4 385, his fable 
of the fox 389, 5 928, his 
tale of Nessus and Deia- 
neira 4.451 £., his quarrel 
with Lycambes 5 9295 f, 
and n. I 

Archippus, Flavius, prose- 
cuted Dio before Pliny 5 
419 f. 

Architecture, simplicity com- 
mended 1 358 

Areius, friend and preceptor 
of Augustus 5 365 

Areopagus, respected even 
by demagogues 4 318 f£, 

Ares, his. battle song 1 87, 
511, wounded by Diomede 
518, bonds of 5 321 f. 

Arethas, bishop of Caesa- 
rea in Cappadocia, notes 
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on Dio § 406-417, gives 
garbled account of Dio’s 
life 415, novel explanation 
of Dio’s surname 415 £, 
calls Dio’s style a blend of 
Plato and Lysias 417 
Argives, cherish myths about 
ancestors 1 451, fallen on 
evil days 3 161, ancestors 
of Tarsians 275, did not 
aid Heracles 4 251, 409 
Argo, ship of Jason 1 223, 
victorious at Isthmian 
Games 4 17, dedicated to 
Poseidon at Isthmus ibid. 
Argos, ruled by Heracles 1 
31, 355, exiled Diomede 
555, 3 311, belongs to 
Hera 4 13, prominence in 
Greece 195, 249, 5 11, 17, 
entrusted to Atreus by 
' Eurystheus 197 
‘Ariadné, saved Theseus with 
_ ball of thread 5 325 n. 3 
Arion, early lyrie poet 2 237 
n. 3, 239, encounter with 
pirates 4 5 fi, invented 
dithyramb and presented 
chorus at Corinth 5, ac- 
quired wealth in Magna 
Graecia ibid., bronze image 
at Taenarum 7 
Aristarchus, Alexandrian 
scholar, interpreted Homer 
4 357 


Aristeas, of Proconnesus, his: ° 


supernatural experience 4 

Aristeides, Aelius (a.p. 129- 
189), To Plate in Defence 
of the Four 5.383 ~ 


Aristeides, the Just, a philo- : ee 


sopher in politics 2 293, 
benefactor of Athens 4 299, 
upright 5 71, ostracized 
113 

Aristippus, philosopher from 
Cyrené,. friend of Socrates 
1.377 

Aristocles, Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, deserted philo- 
sophy for sophistic and 
luxurious living 5 367 f. 

Aristocracy, defined 1 125 

Aristodicus, of Cymé, for- 
bidden to remove nestlings 
from temple of Apollo 3 95 
and n. 2 

Aristogeiton,  tyrannicide,: 
honoured by Athens 1 559, 
descendants exempt from 


liturgies 3 135 f., statue in o 


Persia 439 
Aristomenes, Messenian hero, 
shaggy heart of 3 393 
Aristophanes, poet of Old 
Comedy, quoted (Knights 
42 £) 3.177, (frag. 581) 4 


358, (Clouds 149-152) 5. 


381 £., enjoyed licence at 
Athens:3 981, 333 - a 
Aristophon, brother of Poly- 


gnotus, son and pupil of. 


Aglaophon 4 381 - 


Aristotle, teacher of Alex-.. 
ander 1 59,4 297, honoured: . 


by Philip 1 101,  inter- 
preted Homer dbid., rebuilt 
Stageira ibid., 4255, com- 
_ plained of fellow townsmen 


ibid., 259, founded literary - 
“». eriticism 357, death planned 
by Alexander 5 63 and n. 8, 


taught Eudoxus 367 


488 
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Arithmeticians, expert in 
theory of numbers 5 171 
Artaphernes, Persian general 
sent against Naxos and 
Eretria 1 559, lost ships on 
coast of Attica ibid. 

Artaxerxes, brother of Cyrus 
the Younger, not loved by 
mother because less beauti- 
ful 5 335 

Artemis, protectress of child- 
ped 1 365, slew Amphion’s 
children 453, her temple at 
Ephesus a depository for 
states. and private citizens 
3 59 f., slandered 4 33, 
temple at Ephesus 117, 
hymned by Socrates 185, 
taught Scamandrius hun- 
ting 5 169 n. 3 

Artists, depict gods and 
forces of nature in human 
form 1 207, inspire belief 
in gods 2 49 £ occasionally 
contribute ideas not found 
inmyths 51, handicaps 73f,, 
limitations of material 83 

Asclepiades, magistrate at 
Prusa 5 419 

Asclepius, his sons healers 1 
263 

Ascra, home of Hesiod 5 413 £. 

Asia, ruled by Persia as far as 
the Indies 1 121, 191, 193, 
subject to others (i.e. Rome) 
561, invaded .by Mace- 
donians 3 299, 4 211, its 


cities progressive 257, over- . 
run by Agesilatis 407,57, 


the hordes of 297, theatres 
sponsored competitions i in 
declamation 369. 


434 


Asius, son of Hyrtacus, used 
by Homer to typify dis- 
obedience and boastful- 
ness 4 393 f. 

Aspasia, of Miletus, wife of 
Pericles, her funeral ora- 
tion 5 373 and n. 2 

Asses, relations. with horses 
2 277, “ass’s shadow ” 3 
383, their braying 393, 
mated with mares 403 

Assurbanipal, Assyrian ruler 
5 29 n. 1, sometimes con- 
fused with Sardanapallus 
3in. 1 

Assyrians, ruined by lux- 
ury 3 299, eer ese with 
Syrians 311i n. 2 

Asteropaeus, son of Paeon, 
wounded Achilles 1 519 

Astronomers, their know- | 
ledge 5 153, function and 
equipment 155 f., 159 

Astyages, maternal grand- 
father of Cyrus 2.165, cen- 
sured Fortune 5 45 and 
n. 3, bound with golden 
fetters 327 and n. 8 

Astyanax, son of Hector, 
hurled to death from walls 
of Troy 1 563 

Atalanta, ayonied by Mele- 
ager 5 125 n. 

Athena, martial sie of 13, 
destroyed her own city 
(Troy) 453, in guise. of 
aN tricked Hector 

529, Trojan. sanctuary 563, 
fairest and wisest 2° 9, 
statue by Pheidias. dbéd., 
contestant . for. prize of 
beauty 265, affronted by 
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Ajax the Locrian 3 251, 
honoured at Tarsus 315, 
patron of Athens 4 13, 
slandered 33, 103, in Ho- 
mer and Euripides dis- 
guised Odysseus but. not 
in Aeschylus’ Philoctetes 
343, 349, shrine at Sparta 
refuge of Pausanias 407, 


“Promachus 418 n. 1, dis- 


guised Odysseus 443, her 
reproach 5 173 and n, 2, 
avoided by perjurers 225 


and n. 3, 325, made Odys- 


seus beautiful 34 


Athenians, embellished Ath- 


ens 1 73, martial exploits 
ibid., sword of Mardonius 


and shields from Pylos 


dedicated ibid., resettled 
by Peisistratus 345 f., in- 
terested in. drama 335, 
-honoured tyrannicides 559, 
hall of initiation 2 37, con- 
flicts with Persia 113, vic- 
tory off Cnidos bid, 


intercourse with maid-ser- 


vants 149, slaves in Sicily 
and Peloponnese 157, de- 
feat at Aeanthus idid., 
freed slaves 163, consulted 
Apollo about: Sicilian ex- 
pedition 203, interregnum 
-275, chose Critias lawgiver 
dbid., influenced by Peisis- 
tratus. 327,° under leader- 
ship of Themistocles: 329, 
court Romans 3 109, not 


wealthy 111, gladiatorial 
‘shows in. theatre 125. f.,. 
scrupulous as to. statues | 


victed Leptines idid., fallen 
_ on evil days 161, misunder- 
stood oracle 175, comic 
lieence 177, cultivated phy- 
sical prowess 261, admired 
for devotion to oratory, 
poetry and drama ibid., 
tolerated comic abuse 281, 
punished Socrates 281 f., 
desecrated statues of De- 
metrius and Philip 4 39, 
deified Philip 39 f., gave 
Socrates a hearing 187, 
ancient glory due to moral- 
ity and love of learning 
201, civil war 287, benefited. 
by Solon, Aristeides, and 
- Pericles 299, most demo- 


cratic 313 f., executed So- 
crates 333, captured 5 49° 


and n. 5, autochthonous, 
migrated to Euboea and 
later Naples 55, no longer 


masters 59, ancestors’ of. - 


Neapolitans 59, 71, ostra- 
cized Aristeides* 113, met 
death in Labyrinth 167 
and n. 3, ingratitude to- 


ward leaders 199 f., made - 
request regarding Samos - 
213, cursed. violators: of  - 


Solon’s laws 321 
Athenodorus, pancratiast 2 
367 


Athenodorus, Stoic phile-. 


sopher, honoured by Au- 
gustus 3319.» ae 
Athens, embellished 1-73, 


-. visited by Diogenes 251, 
_ 877, its topography tdid., 


.-extent 253, destroyed by. 


129, lost primacy 135,con- | Xerxes 559, colonized Tonia 
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2103, walls destroyed 113, | Atreidae, humoured by Ho- 


: refused citizenship to slaves 
159, 258, attacked by 
Darius 331, colonized Cyth- 
nos and Seriphos 421, re- 
moves name of condemned 
from citizen roll 3 89, 
decline 121, sanctuary of 
Horse and Maiden 249 and 
n. 1, rival of Sparta 383, 
belongs to Athena 4 13, 
freed by Corinth. 17, at- 
tempt to tyrannize over 
Hellas foiled by Corinth 
17 f., fought Sparta for 
primacy 73, 83, promin- 
ence in Greece 195, exalted 
by Theseus 221, Painted 
Porch 263, dramatic con- 
tests 341, Hephaesteiim 
418 n. 1, overwhelmed by 
Dioscuri 5 18, wronged by 
orators 37 and n. 1, fallen 
on evil days 59, bad climate 
dbid., popular assembly 
157, attacked by Eurys- 
theus 197, sheltered Hera- 
cleidae ibid. 

Athletes, Isthmian victor 
idolized 1 411, training 2 
217, endure even death 3 
25, scourged. for quitting 
contest 123, proper con- 
duct 133, degenerate kind 
191, in simile 4 35 

Athletics, for leisured class 1 
159,compared with warfare 
2 381,387, corruption 3.128, 
effect upon country people 
165, size a handicap 349 


Athos, promontory in Thrace, _ 


severed by Xerxes 1 119 | 
436 


mer 1 473, connected with 
Trojans 539, dominated by 
wives 5 11, descended from 
Pelops ibid. 

Atreus, wife defiled by Thy- 
estes 1 451, 2 149, served 
up Thyestes’ children at 
banquet 1 451, 5 221, hero 
in tragedy 2 107, given 
charge of Argos by Eurys- 
theus 5 197 

Attendant Spirit, explained 
by Diogenes 1 203 f. 

Attic Dialect, employed by 
Homer 2 69 

Attica, topography and cli- 
mate 1 251, etymology of 
name ibid., threatened 2 
247, planted with olive — 
trees by Peisistratus 397, 
produces purest honey 3 
267, united by Theseus 4 
991, thrifty 5 57 and n. 2 

Auctioneers, decried 1 357 

Augé, mother of Telephus 2 
153 

Augeas, king in Elis, stables 
cleansed by Heracles 1 
397, 4 249 

Augustus, honoured Atheno- 
dorus 3 319, “‘ the second 
Caesar,” favoured Tarsus 
343,361, fond of Areius 5365 

Aulis, Iphigeneia sacrificed. 
at 1 339 

Autolycus, grandfather — of 
Odysseus, learned perjury 
from Hermes 1 457 


Babés, servant of Hippaemon 


4 37 





Peace tibet 
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Babylon, 1 193, 215, winter 
residence of Persian king 
251, twice the size of 
Athens 253, walls of 271, 
founded by Ninus and 
Semiramis 2 13 and n. 3, 
253, taken by Alexander 
331, costly buildings 3 295, 
ruled by Sardanapallus 5 
29, scene of Alexander's 
death 65, overcome by 
Zopyrus 67 

Babylonian, fabrics 5 305, 
trade 309 

Bacchants, maddened by 
song. 3 229, carry lions 
abid., miraculously sup- 
plied with wine, milk, and. 
honey 229 f., leap about 
Dionysus 399 ' 

Bacchie, fawn-skin and thyr- 
sus 3 229, revels 931, rites 
453 

Bacis, prophet 2 121, 3 391 

Bactra, Persian city, walls 
1 198, winter resort of 
Persian king 251, 2 13 

Bactrians, visit Alexandria 
3 211, horsemen 213, wear 
turban and trousers 5 179, 
seen in Rome ibid. 

Balls, coloured 1 385, beguile 
lads 59223 | 

Banishment, Discourse on 
Dio’s 2 89-121 


Banquet, allegory of 2 423 fl, 
behaviour at 3 293 f., 4 


977, carping guests 5 113. 
Barbarians, conduct in Jliad 
1 83, portray gods as 
animals 2 63, worship 


mountains, trees,.. and... 


stones 65, their words in 
Homer 69, differ from 
Greeks in beauty, dress, 
and language 287, wear 
long hair 3 401 

Barsiné, mother of Heracles 
son of Alexander 5 67 n. 9 


Baths, cure indigestion 1 257, 
5 157 


Batieia, mound near Ilium, 
called Sema Myrines: by 
the gods 1435, 463 

Beacons, invented by Pala- 
medes 2 109 

Bears, constellation, not yis- 
ible in India 4 363 

Beasts, quiet when asleep or 
well fed 5 219 


Beauty, Discourse on 2 271-: 


289, masculine declining, 
feminine increasing 273, 
types 287, Hector’s beauty 


289, masculine beauty ad- 


mired by women 5 335 
Bees, illustrate essentials of 

good government 1 127, 

king has no sting 197, 


sensible 4 145, devoted to 


hive 197, carry pebbles for 
ballast ibid., treatment by 
farmers ibid. 

Beetles, do not taste Attic 
honey 3 267 


Beggars, not trustworthy 1 
| 457, shamed by episode of. 


Trus 5 109 oo ; 
Bellerophon, courageous 3 
199, continent 5.335 


| Bion, Cynic philosopher, re- 
- garding popularity 5.113... 
Bird-lime, procured from oak 


ad 


TARE cso 


437 
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Birds, attracted by owls 2 5, 
13, 3 408, concord 4 145, 
fable of Birds and Owl 2 
11 £, 5 189 f., caught by 
mistletoe 189, kept in cages 

191 

Bithynia, in Asia Minor, 
tithes 4.73, 87 

Black Sea, visited by Rho- 
dian warships 3 107 

Boars, come close when ex- 
hausted 2 385 

Boatrace, at Isthmian Games 
471 

-Boatswains, not competent to 
command or pilot trireme 
2 109° 

Body, contrasted with soul 
1137, 4 43, at war with 
soul 2 411, afflictions 411 f,, 
composition 413, com- 
pared to tomb 5 35 

Boeotia, haunt of Muses 1 
31, 419, 539, unified by 
Epaminondas 4 221, 5 67 

Boeotians, stupid 1 441 f., 
5 58, allies of Theseus 1 
501 f£., 2 55, appearance 
287, .in Agamemnon’s 
army 4.409 

Books, reading essential to 
education 1 181, old books 
preferred because better 
written and on better paper 
2.283, new books disguised 
as old ibid., purchase 4 
171 


Booksellers,. counterfeit old 


books 2 283 


Boreas, sons sailed on the 


Argo 1.223 
Borysthenes. town in Thrace, 


438 


inhabitants visit Isthmian 
Games to hear Diogenes 1 
405, visited by Dio 3 421, 
named for river but situ- 
ated on Hypanis <bid., 
history and present state 
423 ff., welcomed Dio 427, 
inhabitants wear black 
427 f., colony of Miletus 
429 and n. 2, interested in 
Homer 429, reveres Achilles 
ibid., speaks poor Greek 
431, knows Iliad by heart 
ibid., attacked by Scy- 
thians 435, assembly by — 
temple of Zeus 437, people 
wear long hair and beards 


ibid., ancient Greek city. ' 


ibid., some inhabitants 
love Plato 445 . 

Borysthenes, the river Dnie- 
per, large and_ beautiful 
3 421, topography 421 f., 
salt-works 423 

Borysthenitic Discourse 3 
417-475 

Boxing, tactics 1 387, 2 365, 
laborious 383 

Boys, play “ Kings”? 1189 f., 
share citizenship 3 441 f, 
sing cheap ditties 4 
169, would like to mock 
teachers 5. 185, deceived 
with knucklebones and 
balls 223, bribed to have 
hair cut 295, delight in 
athletic contests and theatr 
315 . 

Brachmanes, devoted to con- 
templation 3. 411,. endur- 
ance ibid,, advise. Indian 
monarchs 4. 30}, self-con- 
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trol, righteousness, and | 
knowledge of future ibid. 

Briseis, loved by Achilles 1 
69, treatment by Aga- 
memnon 4411 £.,5 1, fond 
of Achilles 9, departed in 
sorrow 17 

Brothel, 3 307 

Brothel-keepers, disgraceful 
1 363 f., tolerated 367, 
scorned 2 131, called vile 
names 5 265, attend great 
national gatherings 7bid., 
973 

Builders, 5 141, not indis- 
-pensable 143 

Bulls, contrasted with other 
animals 1 95 ff., symbolic 
of kingship ibid. 


Bur ial, denied traitors 3 89 f., 


under auspices of the state 
99 and n. 1 

Busiris, mythical king of 
‘Egypt, encounter. with 
Heracles 1 395, 3 317 

Butchers, expert craftsmen 
5 171, 263, 973 

Byzantium, courts Romans 3 
109, near Pontus 297, finds 
fish cast ashore ibid., 415 


Cadmea, citadel of Thebes, 
survived. destruction 1 355 

Caeneus, Lapith king, sum- 
moned Nestor 5 409 

Caesar, “ the second’’ (Au- 
gustus) favoured ‘Tarsus 3 


343, 361, property claimed. 
oa ote cape of Euboea 


for 4 235 


Caesarea, unidentified city, 
smaller than Prusa but. | 


_ very Greek 4257 





Calais, athletic son of Boreas 


3891, won footrace at 
Isthmian Games 415 
Callias, wealthy Athenian, 


son a slave in Thrace 2 ~ 


157, estate claimed by im- 
postor 159, wed Elpinicé 


and paid debt of Miltiades. ~~ 


5 201 
Calliopé, muse of oratory and 
epic poetry 1.65, mother 
of Orpheus 3 235, 5 279, 
had Zeus change animals 
into human form 3 235 
Callisthenes, sophist, ae by 


pupil Alexander 5 63 and » 


n. 8 

Callistratus, inhabitant. of 
Borysthenes, fond of Ho- 
mer 3 427 f. 


Calydonian Boarhunt, 5 13. oe. 


ne 4& 


Calymnians, islanders near 


Cos 3 55 and n. 2 
Calypso, her grotto 1. 77, 


told Odysseus about de- 


bates of gods 461, visited 
by Hermes 3 193, 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus the 


Great, unwise ruler 2 331, — 


abused corpse of Amasis 


4 43, entrusted palace to. 


Magi 5 195 


Candaules, king. of Lydia, - 


ruined : by. uM for 
wife 5 69 and n. 

Capaneus, ree of ‘Sthenchis 
5 59 n. 7 


305, 307, 317 


Cappadocians, market ins 
: _ Celaenae 3 405 
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Caps, felt 3 403, Arcadian or 


Laconian ibid. 
Captain, defined 4 405 


Caria, home. of Melancomas 
the Elder 2 367, property 


of Rhodes 3 51, supplied 
revenue for Rhodes 105, 
protected by Celaenae 405 


Carian, rebuked by Homer 


for extravagance in dress 
1 83, dogs 2 171 
Carion, drunken character 
in comedy 3 263 
Carneades, philosopher who 
for his charming style was 
commonly considered so- 
phist 5 867, contrasted 
with Dio 369 
Carpathos, — island 
Rhodes 3 53 
Carthaginians, guided by 
Hanno and Hannibal 2 
331 f, controlled Italy 
seventeen ‘years — ibid., 
driven from Carthage 
ibid., war with Syracuse 4 
QI 
Carystus, town in Euboea, 
exported variegated mar- 
bles 5 307 
Cassandra, divinely inspired 
1489, 5 19 and n. 2, priest- 
ess of Apollo, outraged in 
_ Athena’s sanctuary 1 563, 
wedded by Agamemnon 
563. f., not inferior to 
. Aphrodité in beauty 3 293, 
slain by Clytemnestra 5 
15 n. 1,17, loved by Aga- 
_ memnon 19 eae 
Castalia, fountain at Delphi, 
clear waters3 295 9 


near 


440 








Castor, not at Troy 1 501, 
brother of Helen 2 268, 
won footrace at Isthmian 
Games 4 15, family con- 
nexions 5 13, overwhelmed 
Athens ibid. 

Catalogue of Fair W. omen, 
poem of Hesiod 1 59 

Catamites, 3 3923, 325, term 
of reproach 5 109 

Catboat, proverb 5 179 

Cattle, illustrate essentials of 
good government 1 197, 
tender hooves 3 289, 4 145, 
resent neglect 295, decoyed 
by sprig of green 5 89 

Caunians, in Asia Minor, 
foolish 3 55 and. n, 3 
scorned 131, afflicted with 
fever 261 

Cautery, used by physicians 
2 129, 4815, 493 

Ceadas, chasm into which 
Spartans cast criminals 5 
323 and n. 4 

Cecrops, mythical king of 
Athens, shames men of 
low birth 5 109 

Celaenae, city in Phrygia, 
Discourse delivered jin 3 
389-415, advantages 403 ff, 
rivers 405, market centre 
ébid., . taxes ibid.,- court 
business 405 f., bulwark 
of Phrygia, Lydia, and 
Caria 405 ante 

Celts, 4 27, Druids advised 
kings 301, have much 
amber 5 309 and n, 1 

ee, port of Corinth 


Centaurs, progeny of Ixion 
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1 229, invented by poets 
and. artists 3 199, banquet 
925, drunken and amorous 
263, fight with Lapiths 2 
351 and n. 1, 4418 n. 1 

Centipedes, slowest of creep- 
ing things 1 425 

Cephallenians, courted Pene- 

_ lopé 1.549 

Cercopes, term applied to 
Tarsians 3 309 

Chaeronea, battle of 1 51, 2 
163 

Chalcis, town in Enuboea, 
founded Cumae 5 55 n. 4 

Chaleopogon, Greek equi- 
valent of Ahenobarbus, 
label attached to statue of 
Alcibiades 4 39 and n. 4 

Chalkis, diyine name for 

_ bird kymindis 1 435, 463 

‘“Charicles, 2 341 

Charidemus, Discourse en- 
titled 2. 395-435, imitated 
Dio 403 

Chariots, essential know- 
ledge of driver 1 179, 
statue by Lysippus 3 91 
and n. 1, success in race 
or. war demands: concord 
4101 f., simile 5 31 

Charixenus, 2 341 

Chastity, imperilled through 
tolerance. of brothels 1 

- 867 ff. 

Cheiron, healer 1 268, tutor 
of Achilles 4.431, argues 
with Achilles 433-ff., called 
sophist by Achilles 435 - 


Chersonese, Tauric, gets salt _ 


from Borysthenes 3 423 
Chersonese, Thracian, burial. 


place of Protesilatis 1 503, 
tilled by Achaeans 507, 
Achaeans withdraw to 531 
Chestnuts, fed to swine 1 327 
Children, identified by neck- 
laces 1 179, deterred by 
hobgoblins 243, afraid of 
dogs 407, spoiled by ser- 
vants 427, supposititious 
447, 2149 f., 3157, play 
with fire 2 179, drive men 
mad 397, learning to talk 


399, ashamed to make up . 


quarrels 4 69, undiscrim- 
inating 83, reported to 
teachers for bad behaviour 
at home 241, prayed for 
285, beguiled by tales of 
Lamia 389, fears 5 10%, 


amused and guided by | 


nurses’ tales 187 

Chimaera, invented by poets 
and artists 3 199; 

Chios, wine 1. 259, 287, re- 
puted birthplace of Homer 
855 and n. 1, not much 
talked about 4 251 

Choregus, . functionary — of 
dramatic. festivals. 4 341 
and n. 3 

Choruses, introduced by 
herald 1 228, contesting 


353, sacred. ibid.,. obey . 


leader 2 127, unison essen- 
tial 8-173, 4101, 281,. re- 
proved audience 3 179, 


441, in tragic contests 4 


341, leaders of 405 
Chrysa, town ‘near Troy, 


altar of Apollo 4 447 and 


~n?,57andn, 1. 


Chryseis, 1 475, 4.447 n. 2, 


4A 


8 
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Discourse entitled 5 1 ff., 
story not used by drama- 
tists 1, prized by Aga- 
memnon 3, 5, singular 
conduct 7, had no grie- 
vance against Agamemnon 
9, motives for urging inter- 
vention of Chryses 11, 
displeased by Agamemnon 
15, prudent 17, restored 
to father by Odysseus ibid., 
oe) 

Chryses, 1 4:75, conduct re- 
garding daughter 5 5 f,, 


~ subject to Achaeans ibid., . 


visited camp in tenth year 
of war 7, bidden by Chry- 
seis to entreat Achaeans 11 

Chrysippus, philosopher, in- 
consistent with professions 
4 249 

Chrysippus, son of Pelops, 
loved by Laius 1 437 

Cicadae, sing when thirsty 4 
261, 5 109 

Cilicia, visited by Rhodian 
warships 3 107, 165, people 
visit. Alexandria 211, Tar- 
sus capital 289, Tarsus 
metropolis 343, cities pro- 
gressive 4 257 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, can- 
celled father’s debt by 
marrying Elpinicé to Cal- 
lias 5 201 and n. 4, victori- 
ous at Cyprus 201 

Cinyras, mythical king of 
Cyprus, famed for wealth 
and beauty 1393 

Cireé, fed’ victims. cornel 
berries 1 283, drugged 
companions of Odysseus 


442 





389, 391, magic 473, turned 
men into swine and wolves 
3 327, her cowardly lions 
5 293 

Cithara, 4 75, 5 153, Nero 
sang to 171 

City, defined 3 439, 449, can- 
not be administered with- 
out law 5 241, some cities 
unwalled ibid. 

Cleanthes, philosopher, con- 
tradicts Euripides and So- 
phocles about wealth 1 
343 and n. 2, inconsistent 
with professions 4 249 

Clearchus, Spartan general, 
treacherously slain by Tis- 
saphernes 5 223 . 

Cleinias, father of Alcibiades 
2, 329, 4 39 


Cleisthenes, Athenian states-. - 


man 2 293 
Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, 
called oppressor by Apollo 
1 123 and n. 1, daughter 
of 481 ; 
Cleitus, Macedonian officer, 
slain by Alexander 5 68 
and n. 8 
Cleombrotus, Spartan, father 
of Pausanias 4 407 
Cleomenes, Spartan 
expelled from Athens by 
Corinthians 4 17 
Cleon, guiding 
Athens 2 329, demagogue 
4313 eR 
Clerks, decried 1 347 
Cloaks, occasion: ridicule if 
worn alone 5 177 f., regu- 
larly worn alone by philo- 
sophers 179 


king, 


spirit of — 
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Clytemnestra, daughter of 
. 


Tyndareiis and Leda 
479, 5 1, seduced by 
Aegisthus 2 149, compared 
with Chryseis by Aga- 
memnon 5 3, eruel and 
‘bold 11, sister of Dioscuri 
18, disparaged by Aga- 
memnon ibid., slew Aga- 
memnon and Cassandra 
15 n. 1, helped Aegisthus 
slay Agamemnon 95, slain 
by Orestes ibid., typifies 
marital infidelity 223, de- 
nounced by Agamemnon 
in Hades 227 f. ; 
Cnidus, scene of Athenian 
_ -victory 2 113 
- Cnossians, dungeon and 
Labyrinth 5 323 
Coats, of goat-skin 3 403 
' Cobblers, used by Socrates 
as illustrations 1 115 
Cocks, presented by pae- 
'derasts 5 99,153 ~ 
Coins, falsely struck 3 29, 
counterfeit 37, tests of 
genuineness 5 113, dis- 
carded when worn out 115 
Colchis, sown with dragon’s 
teeth by Jason 2 305 
Colonel, defined 4 405 
Colonies, relation. to parent 
city 2 421 ue 
Colophon, reputed birthplace 
of Homer, not much talked 


about 4 251, can boast of © 


Apollo ibid. 


Colts, badly: broken in 4 359 


Comedy, treats of supposi- | 
_. visited by Rhodian. war- 


_ ships 3 107, fountain made ~ 


titious children.2 151, now 


- éonfined. - to.) “ancient” 





productions 24d, licence 
3177, anonymous author 
quoted 195, characters 263, 
made truths palatable by 
laughter 283, revival of 
old comedies 4 427 and 
n? 

Concord, Discourses on 4 48- 
93, 94-105, 106-147, -149- 
163, lauded 55 ff., between 
Nicomedia and Nicaea 57, 
praised by poets, philo- 
sophers, and historians 59, 
unites the elements 61 
essential in the home 63 f,, 
practical advantages 79 f., 


87 f., more precious than - 


wealth 101 £, gods and 
universe 141 ff., praised 
161 f., essential to men and 
gods 289 
Condottieri, 5 101, boastful 
when drunk 285 f 
Conflagration, simile of 3 213 
Conon, an official at Alex- 
andria 3 243 
Conon, Athenian general, 
victorious off Cnidus 2.113 
Conon, late grammarian (?), 
worth reading 2.223 f, 
Constellations, 3 461.and n. 3 
brea afflict the body 
Ad 


Corinth, visited by Alexander - 


1.173, visited by Diogenes 


951, breezy 253, home of” 
Diogenes 379, harbours: . 


and hetaerae draw crowds 


abid.,  “ crossroads: of 


Greece -ibid., 2. 948, 


443 




















by Pegasus 463, dithy- 
rambie chorus of Arion 
4 5 f., visited by Solon 7, 
“the promenade of Hellas” 
9, visited by Herodotus 
9 f., library contained 
statue of Favorinus. 11, 
Poseidon vies with Helius 
for possession 13 f., refuge 
of Dionysius 21, hellenized 
95 f., favoured by Aphro- 
dité 33, ‘‘ both prow and 
stern of Hellas ’’ 35, envy 
of all ibid., famous for 
art work 5 307 and n. 1 
Corinthians, preside at Isth- 
mian Games 1 885, dis- 
regarded Diogenes 405, 
forbade Diogenes to wear 
crown of pine 409, gladia- 
torial shows 8 125 f., fallen 
on evil days 161, cultivated 
physical prowess 261, once 
pre-eminent for justice 4 
17, freed Athens 7bid., 
freed Hellas from Athens 
and Sparta 17 f., with 
Thebes and Elis opposed 
Sparta 19, valour at Ther- 
mopylae and Salamis ibid., 
dead at Salamis com- 
memorated by. Simonides 
ibid., freed Sicily from 
Carthage and Syracuse 


from tyrants 21, colonized 


Syracuse ibid. 
Cormorants, 3 297 
Corselet-makers, 5 273 
Corybantes, possess the Alex- 

andrians 3 229 
Coryza, 1 381 
Cosmetics, decried 1 353. 


| Ads 
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Council of Six Hundred, at 
Athens 4 318 f. 

Courtesans, 5 151, 159 

Courts, attract motley throng 
3 405 f. 

Covetousness, Discourse on 
2 187-207 

Cow and Plough, proverb 5 
179 

Crab, assisted Hydra against 
Heracles 5 337 

Craneion, gymnasium at Co- 
rinth 1 173, admired 253, 
home of Diogenes $79, 4.05 

Cranes, simile in Homer 1 
83, mode of flight 193, 
migrate in search of food 
267 

Crates, of Mallos, interpreted 
Homer 4 357 

Cratinus, comic poet, ' en- 
joyed licence 3 281, quoted 
4 403 

Crete, supplied Lycurgus 
with Homeric poems 1 79, 
539, Labyrinth 5 . 167, 
Theseus’ escape from 325 

Criers, proclaim rewards for 
thieves and runaways 1 357 

Critias, Athenian politician, 
one of the Thirty 2 275, 
views. on beauty ibid., 
chosen lawgiver ibid. 

Critics, 5 159° 

Croestis,misunderstood oracle 
1 437, visited by Solon 439, 
5 49, 69, 109, warned by 
Apollo 2 95, generous to- 
ward oracle 97, made sport 
of greedy men 207, 4 259, 
blamed Fortune for. loss 
of son 5 45 and n. 2, de- 





rived great wealth from 
Pactolus 289, generous 
toward Alemaeon 289 f. 
Cronus, father of Hera 1 455, 
mutilated Uranus 559, 
mutilated by Zeus ibid., 
eldest king of the gods 2 
139, in bondage ibid. 
Croton, Greek colony in 
Italy, desolate 3 297, idle- 
ness 5 57, Democedes 271 
Crowns, lure seekers after 
reputation 5 89 and n. 2, 
made of olive, oak, ivy, 
myrtle 91 and n. 1, 115, 
of athletic victors 93 and 
on, 2, Olympic or Pythian 
985 
Ctesias, historian, regarding 
Sardanapallus 5 29 .n, 1 
Ctesias, son of Ormenus, 
father of Eumaeus 2 157 
Cumae, settled Naples 5 43, 
founded by Chalcis 55 n. 4 
Custom, Discourse on 5 251- 
957, defined 253, subject 
to constant scrutiny ibid., 
gains voluntary obedience 
ibid., creates polity of free 
men. 255, valid even in war 
257 
Cyaxares, king of Medes, 
helped sack Nineveh 5 311 
n. 2 


Cyclones, visit the universe | 
40 





mother of Cleobis and 
Biton 5 51 and n. 2 
ephcriry river in Tarsus 3 


Cymé, home of Aristodicus 
3 95 and n. 2 

Cynics, bad influence in 
Alexandria 3 181, punning 
reference 233, viewed with 
scorn 337 f. 

Cynosarges, gymnasium at 
Athens, frequented by 
non-Athenians 2 147 

Cyprus, visited by Rhodian 
warships 3 107, tale of 5 
47, won- for Athens by 
Cimon 201 

Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, 
dedicated chest at Olympia 
1.479, father of Periander 
4 5, statue of beaten gold 
at Olympia 193 and n. 1 

Cyrus the Elder, founded 
Persian empire and fos- 
tered by Zeus 1 101, cap- 
tured Babylon via the river 
193, vassal of Astyages 2 
163, freed: Persians idid., 
329, still talked about 283, 
guiding spirit of Persians 
329, ruled Persians 4 405, 
slain by Tomyris 5 45 and 


n. 5, 49, conquered Medes. : 


67, rescued by Spako ibid. 
n. 7, bound Astyages with 
golden fetters 327 and n. 3° 


Cyclopes, island of 3 311, a Cyrus: the Younger, cam- 


Homer 4 389, life of 5 51° 


and n. 6 
Cyclops, the, story of 1 473, 
drunken and amorous 3263 
Cydippé, Argive priestess, 


- paign of 1 377, preferred. : 
by Parysatis. because of - 
_ beauty 5 335 and n. 3 


| Cythera, founded by Sparta 
2420 my 


Cythnos, Aegean island, 

colonized by Athens 2 421 
Cyzicus, on the Propontis, 
_ visited by Dio 2 237 f. 


Daedalus, mythical artist 2 
51, deceived bull 277, im- 
parted motion to statues 
4 13,17, 43, 5 161, criti- 
eized 167 £., clever artificer 
323 

Danaé, daughter of Acrisius, 
shower of gold 5 289 

Dancing, indecency decried 
by Alexander 1 87, 89, of 
Kouretes ibid., not ap- 
proved for the poor 353, 
in Hippodrome 2 255, of 
the heavenly host 3 441 

Dardanus, ruled the Phry- 
gians 4 407 

Darius I, palace 1 75, motley 
army 189, called shop-~ 
keeper 215, 559, treatment 
of Egyptian physicians 2 
129, guiding — spirit of 
Persia 331, wars ibid., 4 
259, cured by Democedes 

Darius Codomannus, © last 
king of Persia 1 175 and 
n. 1, 191 f., failed to over- 
come Alexander 5 65, 
mother made - obeisance 


to . Alexander: and He-. 


phaestion 67 and n. 10, 


made -Mithranes. ruler of - 
Sardis 197 a 


Darius Nothus, king of 
Persia (424-405 s.c.) 1 105 
Datis, dispatched against 


Naxos and Eretria 1 559, 
446 BiaPe 
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lost ships on Attic coast 
ibid. 
Davus, slave réle in comedy 
3 263 
Dead Sea, in 
Palestine 5 379 
Death, a release from prison 
house of life 2 409 
Debts, cancellation some- 
times justified 3 75, can- 
cellation forbidden 77 
Decarchy, 3 451 
Deer, migrate 1 267 
Deianeira, Discourse on 4 
451-461, narrated by Archi- 
lochus and Sophocles 4. 
4.51, sister of Meleager 453 
n. 1, shirt of 459 and n. 2 
Peomenes father of Gelon - 
Deioces, founder of Median 
empire, fostered by Zeus 
1 101, ruled Medes 4 405, 
toiled to found empire 5 65 
Deiphobus, brother of Hec- 
tor, married Helen 1 497, 
501, 541, 555, counter- 
feited by Athena 529 
Deliberation, Discourse on 
2. 337-345 
Delphi, oracle at 1 419, in- 
scription at 435, visited by 
Laius 437, enriched by 
Croesus 2 97, despoiled 
by Nero 3 151, statue-of 
Gorgias 4 27, statue of 
Phryné 29, impoverished 
- 35, Apollo’s temple 5 117, 
maxims on temple 187 and 
n. 1 


interior of 


Delphic injunction, 5 1291 


Demeter, slandered 4 33, 
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Damater 179, 
name for Fortune 5 51, 227 

Demetrius of Phalerum, 1500 
statues destroyed by 
Athenians in single day 
4.39 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, taken 
captive and died from 
drunkenness 5 65 

Demigods, honoured for vir- 
tues 5 139 

Demiurgos, official at Tar- 
sus 3 367 

Democedes of Croton, famous 
physician, healed Darius 
5 971 

Democracy, impracticable 
form of government 1 
195 f., rule of majority 3 
11, analysed 197 f,, licence 
to criticize 4 153, strength 
depends on wisdom an 
fair dealing 229 

Democritus, philosopher, 
called Homer ‘“‘ divinely 
inspired ” 4 357 

Dermodocus, Homeric bard, 
sings of Wooden Horse 1 
43, 

Demonassa, story of 5.47 f., 
statue and epitaph ibid. 
Demosthenes, orator, Op- 
posed Philip 1 63, excels 
in vigour, impressiveness 
of thought, and copious- 
ness of diction 2 223, im- 


prisoned 5 37 and: n.. ty 


quoted 67 n.3 
Dentist, 1381 


Deucalion, the Greek Noah, 


saved the race from. de- 
struction 3 465 


farmers’ - 





Deus ex machina, Socrates 2 


101 
Dicing, 1 385, 2 427, 5 159 


Dictation, 2. 405 


Didymeium, Apollo’s temple 
near Miletus 4.115 
Dio of Prusa, wanderer and 
self-taught 17, visited Pelo- 
ponnese as exile 27 f., 
intimate acquaintance with 
Trajan 105, boldness to- 
ward Domitian 111, 4207, 
319, independent and gen- 
erous ibid., repeated dis- 
courses on several occasions 
1 449 £, 4 417, 5 23, ill- 
health 2 15, 4 103, 281, 339, 
5 337, wore long hair 2 19, 


391, visited Getae 221 f., 


exiled for friendship with 
Sabinus 91 and n. 1, con- 
sulted Delphic oracle 97, 
became philosopher during — 
exile 99, visited Rome 115, - 
visited Cyzicus 235, fond — 
of music 239, not fond of 
tragedy . 283, contempo- 
raries prefer men. of. old 
ibid., taciturn 403, de- 
scribes: himself 3. .285, 
dressed like Cynics 387, 
visited. Borysthenes 421, 
received citizenship from 
Nicomedia 4 51, unsoci- 


able ibid., on return from -~ 


exile wished. to. attend to. 


-. private affairs 109 ff, dis- _ ei 


- trusted by Prusa: ibid:, 
fortunes impaired by exile 
109 f., inured to poverty and 


- hardship 111, son coura~ 
_ . geous ibid,, received letter 


re ae 
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from Emperor 113 and n. 
2, connexion with public 
works. at Prusa 113 f., 
119 f., 921 £.,, 257 #, 
relations with Apameia 
128 f., 153 £., 157, friendly 
reception during exile 151, 
- family honoured with citi- 
zenship in. Rome and Apa- 
meia 155, popularity and 
fate of speeches 169 f., 
dealings with Prusa 175, 
181, 185 f., 209 f., 215 f., 
219, 233 f., 315 ff., about 
to leave Prusa 183, 207, 
319, family honoured by 
Prusa 193, grandfather 
planned to get indepen- 
dence for Prusa from Em- 
peror 195, declined many 
invitations to live abroad 
ibid., honoured by Em- 
peror 197, son and nephew 
ambitious and. patriotic 
197 f., declined invitation 
to visit Emperor 203, con- 
duct in exile 207, illness 
prevented. visiting Nerva 
209, Trajan friendly ibid., 
reputation of father. and 
grandfather 231, financial 
status ibid., 267, improved 
real estate 235, attacked 
by mob 241, called night- 
ingale 261, influence at 
Rome 267, personal habits 
271;. son elected archon 
291 n. 3, declines election 
307 f., did not rely on 


political chibs 315, son 317, - 


father and grandfather 
319, did not interfere with 


448 


son’s administration 391 f., 
morning routine 339, ad- 
mirer of Socrates 381, 
paraphrases [liad (1. 269 f,) 
420 n. 1, addressed Em- 
peror 429, his Achilles 
resembles dramatic dia- 
logues of Lucian 431, his 
Philoctetes paraphrases 
Euripides’ prologue 438 f., 
Encomium on Hair 5 331- 
343, Fragments 345-351, 
Letters 353-359, Testi- 
monia 361-428, carried 
into exile Plato’s Phaedo 
and Demosthenes’ Against 
the Embassy 363, coupled 
by Lucian with Musonius 
and Epictetus ibid., earliest 
known referenceto “golden 
tongue” 365, compared 
with Xenophon, Nicostra- 
tus, and Philostratus for 
simple, artless prose ibid., 
“tongue of gold’ 367, com- 
pared with Aristocles ibid., 
abandoned sophistics for 
philosophy 369, contrasted 
with Carneades and Eu- 
doxus 7bid., composed both 
sophistic and philosophic 
treatises ibid., perplexed 
Philostratus 371, attacked 
philosophy in his Against 
the Philosophers and Reply 
to Musonius 373, speeches 
should be labelled either 
pre-exilic or post- exilic: 
375, sometimes. attacked 
Socrates and. Zeno with 
coarse jests ibid., Hncomi- 
um on the Parrot and Eu- 


on aesScitecbisinasinarisabiSienaitg 
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same school, as imagined 
by Philostratus ibid., Hu- 
boean Discourse praised 
377, praised Essenes 379, 
Tempé, Memnon, and 
Against the Philosophers 
contrasted with  Zeclesi- 
asticus and Bouleuticus 
379 f., Against the Philo- 
sophers praised 383, su- 
perior to sophists in dia- 
lectic 385, Rhodian and 
Trojan discourses and u- 
logy of the Gnat ibid., life 
and personality 387 ff, 
speeches On Kingship dis- 


play great wisdom 409 f., 
interview with old woman 
- an invention 411 £, com- 
pared with Nestor 413, 


career garbled by Arethas 
415, novel explanation of 
sobriquet 415 f., style a 
blend of Plato and Lysias 
417%, briefly mentioned by 
Suidas, who lists four 
works otherwise unknown 
ibid., called Cocceianus by 
Pliny and Trajan 419, 423, 


_ ontrial before Pliny 419 f, 


buried wife and son in 
Prusa 421 


Diodorus, Discourse in Reply 


to 4 324-335 


Diogenes, Cynic philosopher, 


an exile from Sinopé 1 169, 
377, conversed with Alex- 
ander 169 ff., admired by 
Alexander 171, fame ibid., 
independence ibid., home- 
less. wanderer 178, Dis- 


von. V 


boean Discourse not of the , 


if Philistus 195. and n. 2 
oe dQ 


course on 249-283, divided 
time between Corinth and 
Athens 251, 283, 419, per- 
sonal habits 255 ff., diet 
283, went to Corinth after 
death of Antisthenes 379, 
camped out in Craneion 
ibid., -attended Isthmian 
Games ibid., 403, disre- 
garded by Corinthians 4.05, 
attracted visitors from afar 
ibid., compared to Odys- 
seus 407, insolent toward.» 
Fortune 5 61, exile, arrival 
in Athens, introduction 
to Antisthenes, and slavery 
in Crete ibid., wisdom 185, 
“sayings”? not 
thentic but still remem- 
a 187 ff., quoted S47, - 

il 


Diomede, eloquence 1 68, as 


portrayed by Homer 79, 
485, conquered Aeneas 
511, wounded Ares and 
Aphrodité 513, aided Nes- 
tor and then fled ibid,, 531, 
- exiled 549, aided by Aeneas 
555, accompanied Odys- - 
seus to Lemnos 4 349 


Diomede the Thracian, slain 


by Heracles 1 395, 3°317,.: 
aerial by Heracles 
9 39. 


Dionysia, annual festival 2. — 
O07 . 


Dionysius I, statue spared 


by Syracuse 4 23, relations 
with Leptines 5.195 n. 1 


Dionysius II, fled to Corinth 


4-91, 5 61, relations with 


all -au- | 





Dionysus, child of lightning 


and thunder, fills votaries 
with fire 2.349 f., ‘* har- 
most ”’ from the gods 423, 
identified with Apollo and 
Helius 3 17, statue in or- 
chestra at Athens 127, 
Bacchants 399, attributes 
given statues of Dionysius 
f and II 4 23, progenitor 
of Nicaeans 103, abused by 
Alexander 5 63 

Dionysus, sobriquet of Mith- 
ridates Eupator 4 9 

Dioscuri, sons of Tyndareiis 
and Leda 1 4'79,. invaded 
Athens, recovered Helen, 
captured Theseus’ mother 
ibid., depicted on chest of 
Cypselus 479 f., 491, did 
not go to Troy 501, pilots’ 
name for Fortune 5 41, 
scorned by Alexander 63, 
139 

Disfranchisement, evils of 5 
103 

Distrust, Discourse on 5 207- 
237, aimed at what has 
caused misfortune 229 

Dithyrambic Poetry, valu- 
able for men of leisure 2 
921 

Dium, town in Pieria 1 51, 


taken from Macedonians | 


by Alexander 2 333 
Divination, by clods or stones 


91, hindered by dis- 


appearance of bird 3 475 
Dogs, love hunters they serve 
113, prey upon fold when 
neglected 17, impetuous 
when young 51, behaviour 


4.50 
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when untrained 183 f., 
thievish 213,  Laconian 
breed 383, 387, at festivals 
403, scare children 407, 
various breeds 2 171, well 
trained vs. untrained 257 f,, 
develop in proportion to 
legs when young 4 261, 
frighten predatory beasts 
5 147, warded off by carry- 
ing cane 229 

Dolls, easily broken 3 157 

Dolon, used by Homer to 
typify cowardice and love 
of notoriety 4 391 

Dolphins, rescued Arion 38 
231 £47 


Domitian, 1 293 n. 1, Dio’s © ¥ 


behaviour toward 4 207 
and n. 2, deified <béd., 
death 209, not flattered by 
Dio 319, assassination fore- 
told 5 87, now in jeopardy 
95 and-n. 4 

Dorian Mode, once dominant 
in music 3313 

Dorians, entered Peloponnese 
with Heracleidae 1 549, in 
Sicily and Italy 425, ruled 
by Dorus 407, wars. with 
Tonians 5 317 , 

Dorie » Dialect, 1. 435, in 
Homer 2 69, used by a 
Lucanian 4 23-f. 

Dorieus, Rhodian athlete 3 
133 and n: 2 = 

Dorus, ruled Dorians 4 407 

Draco, Athenian lawgiver 
5 317 

Dracontides, Athenian poli- 
tician, attacked. Pericles 
5199 n.1 











Dracontius, unidentified ac- 


quaintance of Dio 5 357 
Dragons, hiss 1 241_ 
Drama, messenger in 2 69 
Draughts, game 2 427 
Dromon, Athenian 

keeper 1 213 
Drugs, evaporate and lose 

power 2 101 
Druids, have prophetic art 

and advise Celtic kings 

4 301 
Dryas, Lapith, superior. to 

Agamemnon and Achilles 

4. 419, summoned Nestor 


shop- 


5 409 
Ducks; decoyed by food 5 227 
Dyers, sell to women 5 263, 


273 


‘Dyes, used by women 5 263 f. 
Eagle, sobriquet of Pyrrhus 


5 65 and n. 3 
Eagles, birds of augury 3 341 


_ Earrings, suitable for girls 


or sons. of Lydians and 
Phrygians 3 175 

Ears, compared with eyes 2 
75, King’s Hars 4 429 and 
n. 2 


Ease, contrasted with toil 1 
143, 159 

Ecbatana, 1.193, summer 
residence of Persian king 


951, seized by Alexander 


ce : 


Ecclesiasts, members of popu- 


degenerate 1347 


Echo, nymph, vainly pursued | - 365. . eis 
|. Elders, political organization 


by Pan 1 261 


Education, subject of pun 1 |. 
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lar assembly ‘at - Athens, » 






—18f and n. 2, analysed 
181 ff., scrutinized by So- 
crates 2 103 f., Persian 
277, cures human ills 3 187 

Bétion, father. of Andro- 
maché, slain by Achilles 
169 
Egypt, earlier kings fostered 
by Zeus 1 101, temples 
bear historical records 475, 
Menelatis in 549, sunny 
and balmy 51, “city of 
shopkeepers *’ (Naucratis) 
2 103 and n. 1, taken by 
Alexander 331, statue of 
Memnon 38 97, visited by 
Rhodian warships 107, 
117, 
Alexandria 205, experience - 
of early musician 269 f.,. 
costly buildings 295, King 
Amasis 4 43, subjugated 
by Heracles 249, invaded 
by Cambyses 5 195, ancient 
sarcophagi. of variegated 
stone 307, Helen 319 and. 
n. I 
. Egyptians, in Persian. army 
1189, have no poetry 477, — 
claim Achaean wall. un- 
finished 505, treat.Darius 
for dislocation 2 129,..3 
297, 4 43, made. priests 
advisors of king 301, farm 
for others 5.57, sculpture 
. different from. Greek and 
Roman 181. 
Eileithyiae, . daughters — of 
Hera, preside over birth 1 
- 365... ' 


at Tarsus 3 351-and nv 2. 








“framework” of | 
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Eleans, preside over Olympic 
Games 1 385, 2 27, spent 
money for statue by Phei- 
dias 55, receive letters 
recommending athletes 3 
115, self-esteem idid., altar 
to Poseidon Taraxippus 247 

Electra, mourns for Orestes 
2 93, disturbed by Orestes’ 
behaviour 5 215 

Elegiac Poetry, not essential 
for orators 2 221 

Elephants, heads built into 
Indian house walls 5 309 

Eleusinian Mysteries, 2 35 
and n. 1, 3 97 

Eleusis, way-station between 
Corinth and Athens 1 255 

Bleutherae, border town of 
Attica, home of Oeneus’ 
herdsman 2 151 

Elis, 1 27, with Thebes and 
Corinth opposed Sparta 4 
19, home of sophist Hip- 
pias 373, 5 161 

Elpinicé, sister of Cimon, 
married Callias 5 201 

Elpis (Hope), a phase of 
Fortune 5 51 

Elysian Fields, — received 
Menelatis 1.551, Homer’s 
name for Egypt ibid. 

Empedocles, philosopher of 

- Agrigentum, pupil of Py- 
thagoras 4 381 

Emperor (Roman), restrain- 
ing influence 4 35, gave 
citizenship in Rome and 
Apameia to Dio’s. mother 


and grandfather 155, re- 
ceive embassies from 
Prusa 335 hy 


452 


Enhoplic, dance connected 
with religion and war 189, 
performed by Meriones 
ibid. 

Enthronement, rite of 2 35 f, 

ear tae enjoy safe conduct 

6 3 


Envy, Discourse on 5 258-30] 
Eos, goddess, slandered 4 33 
Epaminondas, Theban gen- 
eral and statesman, a 
philosopher in politics 2 
293, organized Sacred 
Band 295, replied to abuse 
4 177 £., unified Boeotia 
under Thebes 221, knew 
Philip 299, overthrew Spar- 
tans idid., conversed with 
Lysis  ibid., 
Thebes ibid. 
Ephebes, young men in state - 
schools at Prusa 4 335 
Ephesians, preserved wealth 
of states and individuals in 
temple of Artemis 3.59, 
kept official record of de- 
posits 59 f., less prosperous - 
than Rhodes 61, 69 f., at 
variance with Smyrna 383 
Ephesus, Artemis’ temple 4 
117, cited as example 119, 
home of Heracleitus 381 
Ephialtes, Boeotian famed 
for height and beauty 2 | 
391 
Ephors, Spartan officials 4 
313, established under 
Theopompus . 407,.. more 
powerful than Spartan 
kings ibid., treatment of 
Pausanias. idid., brought 
Agesilaiis home ibid. 


benefited | os 
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Ephorus, historian, useful 
but tedious 2 293 

Epicharmus, comic poet, 
quoted 5 209 


Epictetus, coupled by Lucian 
with Dio and Musonius 5 
363 

Epicureans, deify pleasure 
2 39 f., banish the gods 41 

Epicurus, attitude toward 
the gods 5 335 and n, 1 

Epidaurus, cult centre of 
Asclepius in Argolid 3 155 

Epilepsy, 2 411 

Epirus, in north-eastern 
Greece, ruled by Helenus 
1 551 


Eretria, seaport in Euboea, 


attacked by Persians 1 559 
Eris, goddess of discord, size 
- suggested by Homer 2 75 
Erymanthus, mountain in 

Areadia, the boar of 5 39 
Essenes, Jewish sect, praised 

by Dio 5 379 and n. 1 
Eteocles, son of Oedipus, ad- 

dressed by locasta 2 195, 

5 69 n. 3, dealings with 

Polyneices 221 and n. 2 
Ethiopia, limit of Paris’ em- 

pire 1 483, 533, source of 

Nile 3.209 
Ethiopians, ruled by Memnon 

1 483, 2 289, in Alexandria 

3 211, rich in gold 5 307 - 
Euboea, Hollows of 1.287, 


291, 307, 539, disastrous | 


to Greeks returning from 
Troy 545, Persian fleet lay 
off coast 559, received 
colonists: from Athens 5 
55, rugged 55 and n. 2 


Euboean Discourse, 1 283+ 
373 


Euboeans, wore hair long in 


back 1 289, 5 333 and n.2 

Kucleides, philosopher ~ of 
Megara, pupil of Socrates 
1377 

Eudorus, son of Hermes and 
Polydora 1 371 

Eudoxus, native of Cnidus, 
disciple of Aristotle but - 
commonly regarded as 
sophist because of charm 
5 367, contrasted with Dio 
369 

Eumaeus, swineherd of Odys- 
seus 1 333, son of Ctesias, 
son of Ormenus, served 
Odysseus and Laértes 2 
157, 3 311, 4 349 

Eumelus,.. Homeric 
horses of 3 251 - 

Eumenes I, wagoner’s son, 
became. king of Pergamum 
5 67 and n. 8 

Eumolpus, Claudius, obscure 
foe of Dio, appeals to 
Pliny 5 419 f. 

Eunuchs, likened to ignorant 
sophists 1 185, wanton im- 
potence ibid., 271, 2275 f., 
shrill-voiced .5 29, created 
to satisfy men’s: wanton- 


hero, 


ness 295, . weaker. than 
females ibid. 
Euphorbus,. Trojan, © hair 


mentioned by Homer 2 
~ 989, most. beautiful — of 
Trojans 5 34d 


 Euphranor, Corinthian sculp- 


tor, statue of Hephaestus . 


453 
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Eupolis, poet of Old Comedy, 


quoted 3 177 
Euripides, alludes to effem- 
inacy of Menelaiis 1 77, 
contradicted regarding 
wealth 343, second to none 
in reputation 2 195, good 
training. for orators 219, 
preferred to earlier tra- 
gedians #idid., compared 
with Aeschylus and So- 
phocles 339 ff., competed 
with Sophocles but not 
with Aeschylus 341, imi- 
tated. Homer in having 
Athena disguise Odysseus 
348, chorus of his Philo- 
ctetes compared with that 
of Aeschylus 7did., intro- 
duced in Philoctetes Le- 
mnian named Actor 345, 


antithesis of Aeschylus in. 


sagacity and attention to 
detail 347 f£., synopsis of 
Philoctetes prologue 347 f., 
compared with Homer 349, 
yirtues of Philoctetes sum- 
marized 349 f., compared 
with Sophocles 351 f., son 
of -Mnesarchides. 5 58, 
praised 95, quoted : Orestes 
(349 ff.) 117, Orestes (1-3) 
205, Hlectra (424 f.) 331, 
Klectra (233 ff.) 93. f., 
Phoenissae (531-540) 2 195, 
Cresphontes (frag. 452) 
303, Hecuba (607) 3 255, 
Heracles (947 ff.) 263, 
| Heracles (673 ff.) 269, 
» Protesilaiis (frag. 655) 4 
~ 45, Phoenissae (395) 327, 
oy» Philectetes (frag. 788.1) 


ABA 


349, Antigoné (frag. 157) 
5 49, (frag. 921) 53, Orestes 
(253 f.) 215, Hippolytus 
(616 £.) 229 

Euripus, strait between En- . 
boea and mainland, shift- 
ing currents 5 55 and 


n. 3 

Europe, 1 191, Greeks in 2 
55, no longer has lions 273, 
nearly all conquered by 
Philip 331 

FKurybates, type of rascality 
4 345 

Eurymachus, suitor of Pene- 
lopé 2 14d 

Eurypylus, Homeric hero, 
brave in battle 1 511, 2 289 

Eurystheus, mythical king — 
of Argos, rule misunder- . 


stood 1 83, ordered Hera~ |. 


eles about 393, entrusted 
Argos to Atreus 5 197 
Eurytus, mythical hero, bow 
of 1 335, 3 447, slain by 
host 5 225 and n. 4 
Eusebius, unidentified corre- 
spondent of Dio 5 357 
Euthyphro, character used 
as type by Socrates 4 389 
Euxine Sea, shores held by 
Thracians and Scythians 
4.949. ° 
Exadius, Lapith, summoned 
Nestor 5 409 
Exile, appraised 2 91 ff... 
Exomis, variety of tunic 5 
177 and n. 1 ree 
Kye, King’s 1 157 
Eyes, compared with ears 2 
75, sore eyes 4 281 f, 
King’s Eyes 4 429 n. 2 
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Faleons, birds of omen 3 341 - 


Farmers, 1-131, graft trees 
937, wear long hair 3 401, 
treatment of bees 4 289 f., 
5 141, not indispensable 
143, activities 151, func- 
tion and equipment 155 £, 
171, garb 177, not dis- 
trusted 181, 183 

Fates, kindly spirits 1 233, 
bringers of fulfilment 365 

Fathers, have absolute au- 
thority 2 161, reinforce 
admonition with prayers 
4103 

Favorinus, sophist from Are- 
laté, devoted to Greek 
ways 4 25 f., honoured 
everywhere 35 ¢ 

Felt, caps worn by Getae and 


former ly by Spartans and © 


Macedonians 5 179 


' Festivals, reveal character 2 


349, activities 351 f. 

Fever, prevalent 3 261, treat- 

’ ment 4 287, lethargic fever 
5 269, brain fever 7bid. 

Figurines, makers: of, com- 

pared to philosophers 4461 

File, parable of 2 417 £, 

Filial Piety, betokens good 
citizen 4 153 f. 

Fire, source of human frailty 
1 263, discovered by Pro- 
metheus ibid., not made 
_with green logs 4 275: 

Fish, abundant in Hellespont 


181, not eaten by Homeric. 


heroes ibid., compared with 
erotic men 261 


Flatterers,; 1,111 ff, 4 53, ae 


numerous 5 298 





‘Flute-players (flautists), con- 


’ tend in theatre 1 355, hold « 
school in street 2 253, in 
Hippodrome 255, 4 75, 
entertain mob 5 97, 113, 
141, not indispensable 143 

Flutes, unfit for kings 195 

Fomentations, not immedi- 
ately effective 2 193 

Fortune, sometimes gives 
good guardian spirit, some- . 
times. bad 2 309, . Dis- 
courses on: 1 5 33 3-4t, I 
43-71, ILL 73-85, essential 
in all human activities 5 
35 f., resourceful 37, re- 
presentations in. art 41, 
49 f., unjustly censured 
45 f.,. many names 51, 
saviour of mankind 53, 231 

Fox, Archilochus’ fable 4 
268, 389, 5 223 and n. 6 

Freedom, Discourse on 5 313- 
329 

Friendship, lauded 1 145 ff., 
“Common are. the. pos- 
sessions of friends ”’. 153,: 
161 f., defined. 187, old 
friends best 3 83, Discourse: 
on 4 189-208 

Frogs, tough 1 265, scared by 
water snake 399,.5 109. — 

Fullers, numerous 5 179. 

Furies, ‘transformed Hecuba . 
3 329, simile 5 145: 


Gamblers: 5 153 


Game-cocks, aroused by blow 
-2 145, 5 153,159 ; 


| Ganymede, famed for beauty, 


vanished in youth 2.389, — 
Zeus’ a yuaee 3 203, 295 ; 
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Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, 
son of Deinomenes, statue 


spared by Syracuse 4 23 

Generals, responsibilities of 
1.135 f£., lead armies as a 
whole 4 405 

Geryones, encounter with 
‘Heracles 1 395, 5 39 

Getae, called Mysians by 

Homer 2 21, visited by Dio 
21. f., 8 421, captured 
Borysthenes and Pontic 
cities 425, reviled 4 279, 
pleasure-loving 5 131, wore 
felt caps 179 and n. 2, seen 
in Rome ibid. 

Giants, not progenitors of 
man 2 421 

Glaucus, famous Carystian 
boxer 5 279 and n. 2 

Glaucus, Spartan, false to 
his oath 5 293 f. 

Glutton, term of reproach 5 
109 

Goats, live peacefully with 
sheep 4 145, resent bad 
masters 295, do not dislike 
wild olive 5 93, bear twins 
265 

God (Theos), sobriquet of 
Antiochus IT 5.65 and n. 3 

Gods, live at ease 1 267, lan- 
guage 435, believed in by 
all rational beings 2 43, 
how portrayed 63, pro- 


genitors of man 421, once . 


visited mankind in person 
421 f., syncretism 3 17, 
regard worshippers’ intent 
19 f., responsible for all 
blessings 185 f., harmony 
441° f.,. fellowship with 


456 


mankind 455, slandered 4 
31 f., warnings disregarded 
65, blamed for pestilence 
or earthquake 67 

Gold, more precious than 
silver 5 115, used to roof 
houses 305 

Golden Age, 5 51 

Golden Lamb, myth 2 107 
and n. 1,593 f. 

Gorgias, Sicilian sophist, vain 
2 19, statue at Delphi 4 27, 
won fame and wealth 373, 
used as type by Socrates 
389 

Gorgon, head turned Perseus’ 
foes to stone 5 109, device 
on shields 285 

Gourmets, satisfied 
single fish 5 95 f. 

Gout, 1 381 

Government, defined 1 125 | 

Graces, considered goddesses 
3 41, 269 

Grafting, fruit. trees 1 237 

Great King, tall tiara 2 137, 
defeated by Agesilatis near 
Sardis 4 4.07 

Greece, not in Persian do- 
main 1 121, declined after 
Trojan War 551, subject to 
others (i.e. Romans) 561, 
all but Rhodes fallen on 
evil days 3 161, ancient 
glory attested only by 
ruins. of buildings 163, 
licentious 4 33 


with — 


Greeks, use poetry as eyi- 


dence in disputes 1 477, 
sacrifice to tragic heroes 2 
153, differ from barbarians 
in beauty, dress, and lan- 
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puage 287, at Alexandria. 


3 211, vanquished by 
Macedonians 299, ape Ro- 
man ways 4 25, ruled by 
Agamemnon 423, statues 
like Roman but not like 
Egyptian and Phoenician 
5 181, insult philosophers 


ibid. 

Guardian (Guiding) Spirit, 
1 233, 2 307 ff., Discourse 
on 323-335 

Gulls, float on waves 2 257 

Gyges, Lydian king, suc- 
ceeded Candaules 5 69 


Gymnasiarch, official at Tar- 
sus 3 367 | 


Gymnasium, scene at a 2 


361, haunt of idlers 5 151, 
157 


Hades, visited by Odysseus 
1 185, 2'79, visited by Hera- 
cles 4249, Odysseus mects 
Agamemnon at gates 5 
Q27 

Hair, worn long by philo- 
sophers 3 391, Aristomenes 
393, 401 f., worn short by 
most Greeks 403, Dio’s 
Encomium on Hair 5 331- 
343, odd customs 339, 
productive of both beauty 
and terror #bid., special 
subject of praise in Homer 
341 f., most essential to 
male beauty 343 


Halys, river in Asia Minor,, ; 
crossed. by Croesus 1 437, 
boundary of Croesus’ em- 


pire 5 289 


VOL. Vv 


- Hecataeus, 


Hands, extra fingers 1 425 
Hannibal, guiding spirit. of 
Carthage 2 331, confused 
with Mago 5 69:-n. 1, com- 
mitted suicide in Bithynia 
ae 
anno, guiding spirit. of 
Carthage 2 331 : 
Happiness, Discourse on 2 
317-321 
Hares, migrate 1 267, sleep 
with eyes open 3 303 and 
n. 1, shaggy coats 401, 
typify timidity 5 111 
Harlots, 1 247, licentious 
language 4 135, 5 97 
Harmodius, _ Athenian — ty- 
rannicide, honoured by 
Athenians. 1 559, descend- 
ants exempt from liturgies ~ 
3.135 f., statue in Persia 
4 39 
Harmony, invoked as god- 
dess 4 103 : 
Harmosts, sent. by the gods 
2421 f. and n. 1 
Harp, regarded by Alexander 
unfit for kings 1 85 
Harpalus, Alexander’s trea- 
surer, affair‘of 5 37 n. 1 
Harpists, contend in theatre 
1355, tuning harps 379, 
at. Alexandria were once 
dogs charmed by Orpheus _ 
3 937, admired at Alex- - 
andria 267; employed ‘to’ 
gain popularity 5 97 


Health, greatest of blessings. 


~ 461, 101 ; ; 

-Hebé, wife of Heracles 1 393 - 
recorded “own 
_ name.in history 4.363 


Geo eae aay 
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Hecaté, goddess of under- 
world, appeased 1 209 

Hector, son-in-law of Kétion 
1 69, prized armour of 
victims 73, dragged to 
Greek camp to accompani- 
ment of paean 87, death 
not in original plan of 
Iliad 473, brought country 
folk into city 505, up- 
braided Paris 507, duel 
‘with Ajax false 509, com- 
pared to Ares 511, aided 
by Apollo and Zeus ébid., 
twice conquered by Ajax 
ibid., fights at Greek camp 
513, tomb venerated 525, 
body preserved by gods 
and restored to Priam by 
command of Zeus 7bid., 
really slew Achilles 527, 
531, slew Ajax 535, 537, 
gave Helen in marriage to 
Deiphobus 541, died at 
_. ripe old age, leaving throne 
to Seamandrius ibid., 543, 
sent Aeneas to occupy 
‘Italy 551, 2 987, died 
young 371, preferred hon- 
our to long life 3 23, almost 
burned. Greek naval sta- 
tion 4 347, valour known 
in India 363,.395, defeated 
by Ajax 5 69 and n. 4, 233, 
hair praised by Homer 
341 ae 
Hecuba, wife of Priam, be- 


came Odysseus’ slave and : 


was changed into a dog 
1 563, transformed by 
Furies 3 329, 
known in India 4 363 - 


458 


wailings | 


Hegias, sculptor, taught 


Pheidias 4 381 


Helen, maligned by Stesi-~ 


chorus 1 59, gave gifts to 
Telemachus 339, sister of 
Aphrodité 455, unjustly 
maligned ibid., deified 
ibid., 475, went to Egypt, 
not Troy 477, 513 and n. 1, 
daughter of Tyndareiis and 
Leda 1 479, 5 11, carried 
off by Theseus 1 479, 2 389, 
5 13 n. 3, rescued by Dios- 
curi 1 479, many suitors 
481, married Deiphobus 
497, Sal, 
absence of Dioscuri 501, 
lamented before Priam 
507, disappeared 551, 2. 
199, family 263, 9267, 
courted by noblest Greeks 
5 11, sister of Castor and 
Polydeuces 13 and n. 2, 
chose Asia in. preference 
to Greece ibid., pampered 
by Menelaiis 13 and n. 5 


Helenus, Trojan seer 1 489, 


became king of Molossians 
and eastern Epirus 551, 
colonized because jealous 
of Deiphobus 555, ablest 
prophet among Phrygians 
4443 


Helicon, mountain in Boeotia, 


had tripod commemorat- 
ing victory-of Hesiod over 
Homer 1 57, scene of 
Hesiod’s inspiration by the 
Muses 4 381 ie 


Helius, identified with Apollo 


and Dionysus 3 17, chil- 
dren 97, father of Pasiphaé 


surprised at - 


Ses 
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247, chariot 455 f., horse 
maintained by Magi 459, 
465, contended for Corinth 
4 13, patron of Rhodes 13f. 
Hellas, Hellenes: see Greece, 
' Greeks 
Hellen, eponymous ruler of 
Hellenes 4 405 f, 
Hellespont,  ‘‘ fish-abound- 
ing’ 1 81, 3 383, subject 
to Mytilené 4 221, scene of 
Athenian naval defeat §& 
59 and n. 2 
Helmet-makers,. 5 278 
Helots, Messenians 2 169, 
threaten Sparta 3 455 
Heneti, -had best land on 


Adriatic 1 553, ruled by | 


Antenor ibid. 

Hephaestetim, temple © at 
Athens, decoration 4 419 
n. 

Hephaestion, general of 
Alexander, received obei- 
sance of, Darius’ mother 
5 67 and n. 10 

_ Hephaestus, battles with Sca- 

mander 1 471, made Achil- 


les’ armour 527, art critic. 


2.57, limitations as crafts- 
man 85, connexion with 
Athena 4 33, statue by 
Euphranor 41, gave sword 
to Peleus 5 71 n. I 

Hera, in art 137, beloved of 
Txion 229, goddess of mar- 
riage. 365, 


testant for prize of beauty 
453 £., 2 265, eldest child 


of Cronus 1 455, deceived |: 
Zeus 459, urged Aphro- |. 


sent. Sphinx — 
against Thebes 451, con- 


dité to help deceive Zeus 
461, temple at Olympia 
479, horse 3 461 f. and n.4, 
marriage with Zeus 471, 
patron of Argos 4° 13, 
* great-eyed ”’ 5 343 
Heracleidae, descendants of 
Heraeles, ruled Lacedae- 
mon 4 407, took refuge in 
Athens 5 197 andn. 3 ~ 
Heracleides of Pontus, moral- 
ist, admired Homer 4 357 
Heracleitus of Ephesus, philo- 
sopher, claimed to have 
had no teacher 4 381 
Heracles, myth of 1 27 ff, — 
rustic shrine in Elis 29, 


son. of Zeus and. Alemena = 


31, 245, 3 263, king of 
all Greece 1 31, attributes 
33, generous ibid., reared 
at Thebes 35, ‘' Choice ” 
35ff., ancestor of Philip and 
Alexander 101, 183, 201,: 
self-immolation 183, 397, 
5 63, vanquished Amazons 
1 201, slew TLibyan. mon- 
sters 245, statue in theatre 
309, 391, deified 393, wed 
Hebé ibid., roved. over 
Europe and Asia. 7bid., 
subject to Eurystheus 393, - 
4 951, slew Diomede the 
Thracian 1 395, slew” 
Geryones ibid.,. defeated - 
Busiris | ibéd.,. affair: with - 


- Hippolyté idid., rescued 


Prometheus 395 f., apples 
of Hesperides 397, Augean 
. stables idid., bow and ar- 
rows 411 f.,\ exploits at 
Troy 485 ff., comrade of 


459 
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Theseus 501, intercourse 
with slave woman 2 149, 
father of Telephus 153, his 
areade 361, ‘‘ harmost ”’ 
423, laboured in behalf of 
virtue 3 21, statues 97, in 
comedy 263, in Euripides 
ibid., honoured at Tarsus 
275, 315 £., victor at Isth- 
mian Games 4 15, founded 


Nicaea 103, conquered 
Egypt, Libya, Thrace, 


Scythia, and Troy, yet did 
menial tasks in Argos 249, 
his bow essential to cap- 
‘ture. of Troy . 443, van- 
quished Centaurs 455 and 
n. 2, shot Nessus 457, cap- 
tured Oechalia 4.59, labours 
5 39 and n. 1, horn 51 and 
n. 5, indifferent toward 
abuse 111 and'n. 2, 139, 
slew Eurytus 225 and n. 4, 
called sons cowards 299 f., 
no match for more than 
one at a time 335 f., 411 
Heracles, son of Alexander 
the Great, murdered 5. 67 
and n. 9 
Heraea, town. near Pisa in 
Elis 1 29. 
Heraeum, sanctuary of Hera 
in Samos 4 115 
Heralds, introduce the chorus 
1 293, staff of office a safe- 
_ guard in war 281, 293, 
proclaim peace but not 


war 4 67, Nero a herald 5 


171, sacred 297 

Herdsmen, take best eare of. 
cattle 1°11, treatment of 
bull 97 f. 


. 460 


Herennius, unidentified friend 


of Dio 5 355 f. 


Hermes, visited Thebes to 


instruct Heracles 1 35 ff, 
father of Pan 261, taught 
Pan masturbation ibid., 
statue at Thebes 355, 
father of Eudorus 371, 
taught Autolycus perjury 
457, excused himself. to 
Calypso 3 193 


Herodotus, delightful for lei- 


sure hours 2 221, visited 
Corinth 4 9 f., falsified 
role of Corinthians at. 
Salamis 11 and n. 1, 19, 
yecorded own name in his 
history 4 365, refers to 
wealth of Sardanapallus 
5629 n. 1 


Heroes, enjoy mystic rites 3 
" : 


Hesiod, useful for shepherds, 


carpenters, and farmers 1 
55, defeated Homer 57, 
composed Catalogue of 
Fair Women 59, his ‘* Ho- 
meric” passages valuable 
for kings 67, commends 
all work 349, decries idle- 
ness 351, beloved of the 
Muses 2 25, invocation of 
Muses ibéd., tells of Cronus’ 
bondage 139, possessed by 
Muses 3 453, divinely in- 
spired on Helicon 4 381, 
lists Tyché among off- 
spring of Tethys and Ocea~ 
nus 5 33, tale of Hawk 
and Nightingale 187 n. 2, : 
esteemed for wisdom 261, 
conveys general truth by 


sn tt ner i i RE 
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one or two examples 265, 
“shepherd of  Ascra,” 
quoted: Forks and Days 
(383 f.) 1 55, (1-8) 2 97, 
(763 f.) 4 47, (6 £) 5 53, 
(25) 263, (348) 265, (295, 
paraphrased) 418, T'heo- 
gony (80-82) 1 65 

Hesioné, daughter of Lao- 
medon, married Telamon 
1 485 

Hesperides, apples of 1 397 

Hestia, goddess of the hearth, 
horse of 3 463 

Hetaerae, attract visitors to 
Corinth 1 379 

Hides, as clothing 5 177 

Hierophant, in theatre at 
Athens 3 127 

Hieroson, Homer enthusiast 
at Borysthenes 3 44.7 

Hippaemon of Magnesia, 
epitaph 4 37 

Hippias, tyrant of Athens, 
expelled by Corinthians 4 


17 
Hippias of Elis, sophist, en- 
counters Socrates 1 115-f., 
vanity 2 19, won fame and 
wealth 4 373, 5 161, versa- 
tility 163 f. and n. 1, 167 
Hippodameia, wife of Pelops 
1 481 
Hippodrome, scene of varied 
activity 2 255, 3.463 
Hippolaiis (Cape), near Bo- 
rysthenes 3 421 
Hippolyté, Amazon defeated 
' by Heracles 1395. 
Hippolytus, son of Theseus, 
huntsman 2. 391, died 
young ibid., slandered by 


Phaedra and. cursed by 
Theseus 5 221 and n. 3 

Historians, have practical 
purpose 4 59, 389 

History, knowledge of 1 557, 
requisite preparation. for 
orators 2 221 

Hobgoblins, used to repress 
children 1 243 

Homer, wisdom 1 9, concept 
of kingship 11 ff., favourite 
poet of Alexander. 53 ff., 
71, defeated by Hesiod 57, 
avenged himself on Eu- 
boeans ibid., prized ora- 
tory 65, most valuable for 
kings 67, better. than 
Tyrtaeus for — military 
ends 69, described palaces 
of Alcinotis and Menelaiis 
75f., never spoke aimlessly © 
ibid., described Calypso’s 
grotto 77, provides in- 
struction for kings and 
heroes 79, responsible for 
mess at Sparta zbéd., poems 
brought from Crete, by 
Lycurgus 7bid., portrayal 
of Diomede. 7éid., diet of 
heroes ébid., calls. Helles- - 
pont “ fish-abounding’’ 81, 
suitors do not eat fish ibéd., 
heroes. epicures ibid., in- 
terested in apparel 81 f., 
disapproves of gold orna-.: 
ments for men 83, rebukes 
a Carian ibid., discipli- 


~ narian 85, describes Aga- 


_memnon 93, commends 
by. phrase ‘ shepherd of 
peoples ” 189, endows Sca- 


. mander. with speech 207, 


461 


















says gods live at ease 267, 
283, 289, calls cities ‘‘ well 
inhabited ’’ 34.5, associated 
with Chios and Smyrna 


355, mentions Eudorus | 


871, bilingual 485 f., 
begged throughout Greece 
457, madman ibid., lied 
about gods 457 f., related 
conversations he could not 
have heard 459 f., pro- 
fessed knowledge of Jan- 
guage of gods 463, used 
Aeolic, Dorie, and Tonic 
ibid., did not begin tale 
at the beginning so as to 
escape detection as liar 


465, did not tell end of — 


Trojan. War 467, had 
Priam foretell final cata- 
strophe 469, used Odys- 
seus and Demodocus as 
mouthpiece for lies 471 f., 
purposely omitted many 
things ¢dbid., invented ‘in- 
cidents to humour listeners 
473, had abduction of 
Helen told by others 507 f., 
first. to narrate Trojan 
story 515, composed Iliad 
long after the events ibid., 


wished to hide fact of | 


Achilles’ death at Troy 
525, knew Menelaiis stayed 
“in Egypt 549 f., inspired 
-Pheidias 2 29, 39, por- 
trayer of gods 65 f., com- 
pared Agamemnon to Zeus 
67, used mixture of Doric, 
Jonic, and Attic, as well as 


foreign words 69 f., artistic - 


in diction 71 f.,. meta-. 


462 


INDEX 
|. phors ibid., praised 75 f.; 












tells of Cronus’ bondage | 
139, best preparation for 
orators 219, 267, described 
Hector but not Achilles 
289, views on man’s exist-. 
ence 803, defended 307, 
407, calls mob “ unruly ” 
3 198 £., describes effects 
of storm 201, 209, 249, 
portrayal of Thersites 269, 
975 f., surpassed all poets 
but Archilochus 283, lay- 
ish with praise zbid., his 
witness 291 ff., 331, 397, 
honoured at Borysthenes 
429 f., compared with Pho- — 
cylides 431 ff., known by 
all men 4.31, inspires troops 
abid., blind ibid., used 5000 
verses on single battle 433, 


never named himself dbdd., 


venerated at Borysthenes 
435, 445, compared with 
Plato 447, possessed by 
Muses 453, wandering 
minstrel, pretending mad- 
ness 4.251, widely known 
ibid., los, Chios, and Colo- 
phon claimants as. birth- - 
place ib7d., used Odysseus 
to express love of father- 
land 253, had Athena dis- 
guise Odysseus = 343, 
praised by. Democritus 357, 
interpreted by Aristarchus, — 
Crates, Aristotle, ~Hera- 
cleides of Pontus 7bid., ap- 
praised by Plato 357.f, 
allegorically interpreted 
359, highly regarded: by 


Zeno 361, extent and dura- 
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tion of influence 363 f., 
well known in India 
through translation 363, 
surpassed Sirens and Or- 
pheus 363 f., name known 
by barbarians ignorant. of 
meaning 365, career and 
-conduct. ibid., always usé- 
ful. 367, private. life un- 
known 383, teacher of 
Socrates ibid., supreme 
poet 385, influenced Stesi-~ 
_ chorus. iddid., resembles 
Socrates in character and 
methods 885 ff., did not 
refer to self 387, concerned 
with morals ibid., effective 
in similes 387 f., used 
specific persons as types 
391 -ff., always purposeful 
397, 405, praised but not 
‘read 5 3, excels in know- 
ledge of human passions 
ibid., | silent . regarding 
words and deeds of Chry- 
seis 5, compares Agamem- 
non to Zeus 9, left some 
things to. perception of 
readers ibid., portrayal of 
Odysseus 165, criticized 
Phereclus 169 and n. 2, 
censured Scamandrius 165 
n. 3, exaggerated 305, de- 
scribed Ares’ bonds 321-f., 
led. Achilles astray with 
phantom of Agenor 329, 
refers. to long hair of 
Abantes 333.n. 2, praised 
hair especially 339 ff., used 
Nestor to illustrate diplo- 
macy 409 f, “son of 
Meles ” 411 
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285, (541 ff 187 


A (1-5) 4.473, (29-31) 5 15, 
(154) 4 183, (156) 4 43, 
(249) 1 63, (260-268) 4 
419, (269 £.) 4 490 n. 1, 
(273) 5 409, (278 £.) 4 


419, (274) 5 411, (288) 


1 53, (446 £.) 5 17, (598- 
530) 229 

B (24 £.) 1 9, (144-146) 
3 195, (204 f.) 1 125, 


(205 £) 19, (214-216) 3 


269, (363) 3 409, (412- 
418) 1 93, (478) 2 6°, 
(480-483) 1 93, (499- 
492) 3 205, (542) 1 57, 
(379-875) 1 83 


T (39 £.) 1 489, (54 f). 


ibid., (179) 185 


A (59) 1 455, (362 £) 3 


435, (431) 1 83, (443) 2 
75 . 
E (62 £.) 5 169, (640-642) 
1 489 
H (88) 173, (171 £.) 3-69, 


(351 £.) 3 393 
@ (238) 5 985 


I (106-112) 3 413, (383 £.) 


3 57, (443) 1 63, (640) 
5 235, (649) 3 495 

K ios se ee 

A (67-71) 1 57, (889 £.) 5 
Ld oie en or ae 

M (119-115) 3 393, (267) 5 
207 ; 


N (799) 5 215 


© (696) 1389, (711 £.) bid. 
180) 1371, (359-361) 5 


_ 933, (617 £.) 189 
P (75) 5 118, (177 £) 3 
193, (447) 2303, (4742) 
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T (386) 3 397 

Y (52) 1 87, (248 f.) 2 69, 
(259-255) 3 135 

® (76) 5 227, (279) 1 561, 
(389 f.) 3 475 

X (370 £.) 2 289, (391-394) 
1 87 

W (368-372) 3 249 

Q. (527) 5 69, (544 £.) 3291 

Centos: 3 175, 251 ff, 


Odyssey— 

a (376) 2 19 

y (290) 5 215 

6 (45: £.) 1°75, (73) ibid., 
(85) 5 57, (221) 2 57, 
(244-246) 3 287, (535) 5 
927, (604) 3 403, 483 

e (99-101) 2 193, (377 £.) 
5 55 

£ (162) 5 55 

6 (223) 3 447, (280) 5 323, 
(331) ibid. 

« (8-10) 5 99, (27) 5 55, 
(34) 4 191 

x (239 £.) 3 327, (38 £.) 4 
269, (10 f.) 5 99 

d (222) 4 11, (303 f.) 3 
187,. (441-443) 5 229, 
(490 f.) 1.191, (603) 5 
295 

o (330-332) 3 287 


p (222) 127, (266-268) 79, . 


~ (269) 3 311, (423) 5 275, 
(455-457) 1 333 
o (1 £.) 5 109, (406 f.) 3 245 


r (114) 1 109, (329-334) 
95 f. ’ : 


u_ (302) 5.327 
¢@ (28 f.) 5 225 
w (249 f.) 2 87 
Cento: 3 175 
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Honey, Pontic 1 405, purest 
in Attica 3 267, cleansing 
power 4 425 


' Honour, inspires heroism 3 


21 f., revoked 31 
Hoopoe, once a man 1 413 
Hoops, as playthings 2 41. . 
Horsemen, prefer mettlesome 
horses 1 377 f., 5 159 
Horses, best handled by 
master of large drove 1 11, 
Nisaean 161, Thessalian 
ibid., proverb 273,  be- 
haviour before race 2 28, 
breeds 171, relations with 
asses 277, 4 145, colts de- 
velop in proportion to legs 
261 and n. 1, intractable 
987, resent mistreatment 


995, Thracian horses of | 


Rhesus 391 

Horus, author of Dreams 1 545 

Hunters, loved by dogs 1 13, 
131, conduct 361, equip- 
ment and characteristics 
5 151, 155 

Hunting, best recreation for 
kings 1 163, Persian style 
scorned ibid., no proof of 
courage 2 391 

Hydra, Lernaean 4 249, 5 
39, assisted by crab 337 

Hypanis, river in Scythia 3 
421 


2 
Hyperbolus, Athenian dema-. 


gogue 2 329, 4 313 
Hypereides, Attic orator, 
better than Demosthenes 
and Lysias as training in 
oratory 2 223 
Hyrtacus, father of Asius. 4 
393 


cise ite a penile edie! 
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Iambic Poetry, not necessary 
for orators 2 221 

Tardanus, unidentified ori- 
ental whose slave became 
mother of kings of Sardis 
2149 

Tatrocles, athlete 2.363 

Iberians, enriched through 
trade 5 309 

Iearius, father of Penelopé 
1 335, 2 147 

Icarus, son of Daedalus, gave 
name to sea into which he 
fell 1 225, wings 5 169 

Ida, mountain in Troad, 
shepherds of 1 4.55, scene of 
attack on Aeneas 505, 2 
67, Paris tends herds on 
261, 3 293 

Idanthyrsus, Scythian ruler, 
fostered by Zeus 1 101 

Idomeneus, Cretan king, fled 
before Hector 1 513, abused 
by Ajax the Locrian 3 251 

Ilium, capture not in original 
plan. of Iliad 1.473, “ be- 
loved of the gods ’’ 509, 2 
963, people reproved 3 281, 
295, 57, 11 

Illness, from excess of blood 
or pressure of warm breath 
2205 

Illyrians, once served by 
Macedonians 1 55, ruled 
by Philip 4 297 

Immorality, successive stages 
3 331. 

Incest, not repulsive to ani- 
mals or Persians 1 444, 2 
QV7 


India, has superior hounds 


1 161, king ruined. by 


luxury 171, fragrant herbs 
1 


Indian Ocean,’ once rarely 
mentioned, controlled by 
Alexandria, 3 207 

Indians, king of 1 198, em- 
pire. ibid., in Alexandria 
3 211, 299, idyllic existence 
407-413, appointed Brach- 
mans advisors to royalty 
4 301, translated Homer 
363, do not see same. stars 
as Greeks ibid., ruled by 
barber 5 63, reaction to 
pleasure and pain 129 f,, 
think little of ivory 307 £ 

Infanticide, practised by 
slave mothers 2 151 

Inheritance, rae evaded 5 > 
197 and n. 

foneuin at Athens 2 
275 and n. 1 

Intoxication, from fumes of 
an incense 3 227 


To, came to Egypt 1481, not 


maddened by gadfly ibid. 

locasta, wife of Oedipus, ad- 
dresses’ Eteocles 2. 195, — 
mutual slaughter of ‘sons 
199 

Tolatis, nephew of Heracles, 
helped. in. fight against: © 
Hydra 5-337 

Tolé, princess of Oechalia, 

- beloved of Heracles 4 459 
and n. 1 

Tonia, 

- with Homeric poems 1 79, 


colonized from Athens 2 ane 


(103 


Ionian, once dorinant musi- 


cal mode 3 318 
465 
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Tonians, -luxurious 1. 81, at 
Isthmian Games 4.05, 2 55, 
forbid accusations 3 373, 
383, sensuous 5 131, war 
with Dorians 317 

Ionic Dialect, used by Ho- 
mer 2 69 

Ios, Aegean island, reputed 
birthplace of | Homer, 
scarcely heard of 4 251 

Iphitus, re-established Olym- 
pic Games 2 59, confused 
with his father Eurytus 5 
295 n. 4 

Irus, beggar at Ithaca, fought 
Odysseus 4 305, warning 
to braggarts 5 109 

Isagoras, Athenian rival of 

. Cleisthenes 4 19 

Isles of the Blest, 5 51 

Ismenias, famous piper 3 
231, scorned. pipers at 
funerals 4 305 

Ister, Danube, 
Dio 2 21 

Isthmian (Poseidon), statue 
carried to Rome by Mum- 
mius 4 41 

Isthmian Discourse, 1401-415 

Isthmian Games, 1 379, at- 
tract motley crowd 381, 
403, attended by men from 
afar 405, founded by 
Poseidon and: Helius 4 15, 
pine crown 5 93 and n. 3 

Isthmus of Corinth, 1 379,. 
visited by Diogenes 403 

Italians, in. Alexandria 3 211 


visited by 


. Jtaliots, Greeks of Magna 


Graecia, luxurious 1 81, 
‘at Isthmian Games 405, 
prospered under Pytha- 


466. 


goras 4 299 f., sensuous 5 
131 

Italy, not in Persian domain 
1 121, man from 481, oecu- 
pied by Aeneas 551, 553, 
controlled by Carthage 
seventeen years 2 333, 3 
297, wars on Syracuse 4 21, 
5 67 

Ithaca, home of Odysseus, 
suitors on 1 81, 471, 539, 
sailors resist song of Sirens 
2 39, 157, “‘ tiny, inglorious 
island ’? 3 257, 295, loved 
by Odysseus 4 253 

Itys, mythical Thracian, 
mourned by nightingales. 
in spring 2 305 Oar 

Ivory, adorned palaces of 
Alcinotis and Menelatis 5 
305, not valued highly by - 
Indians 307 f. pe ae 

Ivy, crowns 5 91 and n. 1 

Ixion, impious Lapith, pun- 
ished on the wheel 1 225, 
3 245, myth of 299, father 
of Centaurs ibid. 


Jackdaws, idle chatterers 1 
175, 5 109 

Jason, leader of Argonauts, 
admired for wealth and 
beauty 1.393, protected by 
salve 2183, sowed dragon’s 
teeth 305, dedicated Argo 

to Poseidon 4.17, unfaith- 

ful FBT ne 1 

Jay, a chatterér 5 109 

Jesters, numerous § 179 

Jocasta, see Tocasta. 

Jockeys, admired at Alex- 


-- andria.3 267 


: 
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Joiners, jealous of one an- 
other 5 9261, 273, use 
straight-edge and gauge 
281 

Judges, in dramatic contests 
4 341 

Jugglers, in Hippodrome 2 

55, 3 179, means of court- 
ing popularity 5 97 
Jurymen, decried 1-347 


King of Persia, gave plighted 
word to Gleatchas 5 298, 
his heralds slain by Spar- 
tans 257 and n. 1, 339 

Kings, discussed 1 1-288 pas- 

sim, game called “ kings * 
189 f., qualities and re- 
sponsibilities 5 831, head- 

_ band 93, above law. but 
obedient. to custom 255 f. 

Kingship, Discourses on: 1 
1-47, 49-101, 103-165, 167- 
983; 4 401-415, 5 23-31 

Kissing, not practised in 
cities 1 319 

Knucklebones, used: to de 
ceive boys.5 223 

Kosymba, article of dress 5 
177 and n. 2 

Kouretes, Cretan demi-gods, 
danced a native war dance’ 
1 89 

-Kymindis, bird, called chal- 
kis by gods 1 435, 463 


Labourers, lighten toil by 
song 


g1l7 
Labyrinth, not built justly 5 


167, 323. 


Lacedaemon, 3 431, ruled by” 


Heracleidae 4 407 


Lacedaemonians, had no 
Scirite band 1-457, de- 
feated at Thermopylae 559, 


aided by Persia in Pelo- . 


ponnesian War 2 113 
Laches, Athenian patriot, 

used by Socrates as a type 

4 389 
Laches, name used to be- 


token ordinary man 5 235. 


and n. 2 
Laconiec expressions, 5 61 
Ladon, river in Areadia 3 297 


Laértes, father of Odysseus,. 


served by Eumaens 2: 157 


Laius, father of Oedipus, © 
lover of Chrysippus 1 487, 
misinterpreted oracle ibid., . 


exposed O6cdipus  ibid., 


slain by Oedipus ibid., 481° 


Lamia, mythical monster, 
used by nurses to beguile 
children 4 389 

Lamprocles, lyric poet, 
quoted 2 105 

Land, redistribution forbid- 
den 377 


Laodameia,. wife of. Pro-- 


tesilaiis, por trayed by Eu- 
ripides 445. 


Laomedon, Trojan king, 
married. Hesioné to Tela- °:. 
mon 1 485, failed to pay. 


Heracles 489 


Lapiths, fight with. Centaurs. ee 


at wedding of Peirithotis 
4 418 and n. 1 : 


Lard, used as ointment 1 385 
Law, ordains recovery. of. 
‘cost by persons. dispos-. 
sessed 3 65, forbids can-. 
| cellation of debts and 
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redistribution of land 77, 
punishes by death mutila- 
tion of official records 91, 
provides for trial of in- 
animate objects 101, of 
Leptines 135 f., pride of 
Rhodians 149, essential to 
civilized life 5 143, “ holy 
law’? 211, forbids con- 
tracts with minors 217, 
limits business dealings 
with women <ddid., Dis- 
course on 239-249, essential 
to human welfare 239, 
cosmic law inviolate idid., 
“ king of men and gods ” 
(Pindar) 244 and n. 1, 
more serviceable than ora- 
. @les dbid., owes exist- 
“-enee to persuasion 945, 
transgression harms trans- 
gressor 245, more valuable 
than kinsmen ddid., re- 
wards ibid., compared to 
Heracles 247 n. 4, protects 
heralds 247, more essential 
to a city than rudders to 
a ship 247 f., contrasted 
with custom 253-957, re- 
peal 253 f., on tablets of 
wood or stone 255, some- 
times obscure ibid., creates 
polity of slaves ibid., in- 
valid in war 257 
Lawgivers, inspire belief in 
gods 2 45 ff. 
Lawsuits, occasion of war be- 
Hie Athens and islander 
% : 
Lawyers, unscrupulous 1357 
echaeum, harbour of Co- 
rinth 1 253 
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Leda, mother of Helen, Dios- 
euri, and Clytemnestra 1 
479, 5 11 _ 

Lemnians, formed chorus in 
Philoctetes of Aeschylus 
and Euripides 4 343 

Lemnos, supplied Achaeans 
with wine 1 507; women 
punished by Aphrodité 3 
321, visited by Odysseus 
4441, Lycaon sold 5 227 

Leon of Byzantium, a philo- 
sopher regarded as sophist 
because of literary charm 
5 367 

Leon of Salamis, arrest or- 
dered by the Thirty 4.183 

Leonidas, Rhodian athlete 3 
133 and n. 3 ; 

Leonidas, Spartan king, 
slain by Persians 1 559 

Leonteus, Achaean hero in 
Iliad 4 393 n,. 7 

Leontini, city in Sicily, home 
of Gorgias 4 373 

Leptines, Athenian _ politi- 
cian, convicted of illegal 
proposal 3 135 f. 

Leptines of Sicily, brother of 
Dionysius the Elder 5 195 

sand n. 1 

Lesbos, wine 1 959, founded 
by fugitive Achaeans 555, 
2 263, united under Myti- 
lené 4 291, girls of 5 97 

Leucon, king of Bosporus, 
fostered by Zeus 1 101 

Leucothea, sailors’ name for 
Fortune 5 51 

Leuctra, battle of 2 169, 295 

Libel, law regarding 2.151 © 

Libya, 1 191, produces. ani- 
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mals of all kinds 939, 243, 


2 338, 3 117, 317, subju- 


gated by Heracles 4 249 

Libyan, myth 1 903, Dis- 
course on myth 235-247, 

monster 239 f. 

Libyans, 1 241, women cover 
their heads. 247, at Isth- 
mian Games 405, Cartha- 
ginians become Libyans 
2 333, in Alexandria 3 211, 
king sacked 500 cities of 
the Romans and displayed 
rings taken from the slain 
5 67, king died an igno- 
minious death 69 and n. 1 

Linen-workers, cause trouble 
at Tarsus 3 357 f. 

Linus, mythical bard, heard 
the Muses 1 31 and n. 2 
Lions, their keepers 1 281, 
-extinet in Europe, though 
once in Macedonia 2 273, 
carried’ by Bacchants 3 

209. . 

Listening, Discourse on Dio’s 
Fondness for 2 235-243 

Literature, acquaintance 
with, a mark. of education 
1181 

Liturgies, imposed on rich 
2 247, exemption attacked 
by Leptines 3 135 ff, de- 
mand men of wealth 4 53 

Lot, used in filling offices and 
in division of patrimony 5 
69 and n. 2 


Lovers, suspicious and prone — 


to anger 5 3 f., self-indul- 
gent in private .but em- 
barrassed in public 19 


cuse for speaking Doric 4 
23 £. 


Lucian, . satirist, dramatic 
dialogues similar to Dio’s 
Achilles 4431, coupled Dio 
with Musonius and Epi- 
ctetus 5 363 

Lycambes, broke marriage 
contract of Archilochus 5 
227 n. 1 

Lycaon, ‘Trojan _ prince, 
slaughtered by Achilles on 
second encounter 5 227 
and n. 2 

Lyceum, gymnasium at 
Athens, visited by So- 
crates 2 101, 4 497, lost its - 


individuality 3 167, near. 7 


Academy 4 427 and n, 1 

Lycia, in Asia Minor, parti- 
ally tributary to Rhodes 3 
10 


5 
Lycians, ruled by Sarpedon 
1 517 


Lycomedes, received youth- 
ful Achilles on Scyros 4431 
Lycon, used by Socrates to 
typify litigation 4 399 
Lycurgus, Athenian orator, 
recommended as training 
in oratory because of light- 
ness: of touch 2 223 : 
Lycurgus, Spartan law-giver, 
possibly derived common . 
mess from Homer 1-79, 
introduced Homer's poems . 
to. Greece ibid., his polity 
89, re-established Olympic 
Games 2 59 and n. 3, philo- 
sopher in politics 293. f., 


- guiding spirit of Spartans 
Lucanian, rewarded by Syra- | 327 A ely 
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Lydia, women despised by 
Paris 2 263, protected by 
’ Celaenae 3 405, luxurious 
5 57, 289 
Lydian, musical mode 3 313, 
ANS ; 
Lydians, ruled by Croesus 2 
. 95, sons effeminate 3 175, 
once got gold from Pac- 
tolus 295, ruined by luxury 
299, ruled by shepherd 5 
63. and n..3, reaction to 
pain 129. f, wars with 
Phrygians 317 
Lyre, tuning 5.135, players 
141, 158 
Lyric Poetry, not essential 
for training of orators 2 
291 
Lysander, Spartan general, 
destroyed Athenian navy 
5 59 and n. 2, a saying of 
293 
Lysias, Attic orator, excels in 
brevity, simplicity, coher- 
ence, and disguised clever- 
ness 2 223, simplicity 5 417 
Lysicles, used by Socrates to 
typify sheep dealers 4 399 
Lysippus, sculptor, statue of 
chariot at Rhodes 3 91 and 


SN a 


n. 1 

Lysis, disciple of Pythagoras, 
conversed with Philip 4 
299 


Macedonia, not less powerful 
than Phthia 1 59, subject 
to Persia 121, invited So- 
crates to visit 2 115, once 
had lions 273 

Macedonian Phalanx, 1 171 
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Macedonians, once herds- 
men and farmers for Illy- 
rians and Triballians 1 55, 
became masters of nearly 
all Europe 2 331, gained 
Egypt, Babylon, Susa, and 
Ecbatana but lost Aegae, 
Pella, and Dium 331 f., 
certain Macedonians, 
sprung from animals 
charmed by Orpheus, 
settled Alexandria 3 237, 
rise and decline 299, 4 297, 
once wore felt caps 5 179, 
despoiled Persians 311 

Macrinus, resident of Prusa, 
removed from market- 
place the tomb and statue 
of King Prusias 4 261 

Maeander, winding river 3 
405 . 

Maeonians,. tributary to 

Croesus 5 289 

Magi, Persian priests, their 
cosmic. myth 3 455-475, 
Secret rites 455, defined 
457, follow sacred sayings 
ibid., identified with wiz- 
ards by the Greeks ibid., 
maintain team of Nisaean 
horses for Zeus but a 
single horse for Helius 
457 £:, counsellors. of Per- . 
sian kings 4 301, in charge 

of Cambyses’ palace 5 195 
and n. 3 . 

Magna Graecia, sponsored 

'- competitions in declama- 
tion 5 369 

Magnesia, home of Hip-. 
paemon 4 37 meee 

Magnetic Stone, 1 211 
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Mago, Hannibal's brother, . 


said to have dumped 


Roman rings before senate _ 


house in Carthage 5 69 n, 1 

Mallus, quarrels with Tarsus 
3 347 i., 377 ff. 

Mandragora, used as sedative 
5 269 and n. 1 

Mankind, its lot 1 137 f., 2 
308, primitive state 265, 
31 ff., harmed by civiliza- 
tion dbid., commits suicide 
through fear of death 273, 
gullible and obstinate 447, 
innate belief in gods 48, 
span of life seventy years 
205, beloved of the gods 
have short life 369, 391, 
offspring of Titans 409, 
suffer for sins of: Titans 
ibid., usually not released 
from prison house of life 
until offspring supplied 
413, fetters described 
415. {f., peasant version of 
lot. 419 ff., invited by Zeus 
to banquet 423 ff., pro- 
gressive deterioration. 38 


81 f., seek to attain good: 


and avoid ill 475, arrogant 
in victory but swayed by 
religion in war 5 11, sub- 
ject to opinion or pleasure 
or habit 129 ff., individual 
differences 131 f., com- 
posed mostly of earth 323 
and. n. 3 


Mardian, overcame Sardis 5 - 


Mardonius, Persian general, 


sword dedicated in Par- 
thenon 173 and.n. 2 


Medes, 


Mares, have manes shorn 
before mating with asses 
3 408 Sg 

Margites, satiric epic, quoted 

1 351, work of. Homer’s 
youth 4 359 f., hero did not 
know how to treat wife 5 
123 and n. 1 

Marines, not competent to 
pilot or command triremes 


109 
Market-place, haunt of idlers 
5 151 : 
Marriage, sanctity of 3 47 
Marsyas, river in Celaenae 
3 4.05 
Marsyas, satyr, skilled with. 
flute 13 
Massilia (Marseilles), repre- 
sented at Isthmian Games 
1 405 
Master of the Games, 4 35, 41 
Maxims: do not. judge be-- 
fore hearing both sides 5 9 
and n. 5 
Measuring-line, simile of 
121 
Measuring-rod, must be even 
531 
Meat, without salt 2 237. 
Medea, gave Jason. magic 
salve 2 188, name-means - 
Meditation ibid.,. blamed 
Fortune for her passion 5 
47 and n. 1, her spells 103, 
slew children 215 f. ; 
luxurious 1 73, 
wealthy 173, in armies of | 
invasion 189, enslaved Per- | 
sians 2.329, ruined by: 
luxury 3 299, garb 393, 


~. yuled by. Deioces 4 405, toe 


ary 
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5 49, failed to overcome 
Alexander 65, conquered 
by Cyrus 67, got Syrian 
riches 311 and n. 2, de- 
spoiled by Persians ibid. 

Media, horses from 2 171 

Megara, 1.255, 2 247, 3 155, 
its pine not sought after 
5 93 and n. 4, popular as- 
sembly 157 

Megarians, cultivated physi- 
cal prowess 3 261, derided 
5 991 

Melancomas the Elder, from 
Caria 2 367, Olympic 
victor 377 

Melancomas the Younger, 
athlete 2 363 f., 375, vic- 
torious without hitting or 
being hit 383 f., self-con- 
trol 385, Discourses. on: 
357-371, 373-393 

Meleager, mythical hero from 
Calydon, commends sister 
to. Heracles 4 451 n. I, 
cousin of Castor and Poly- 
deuces 5 13 and.n. 4, son 
of Althaca and Oeneus 125 
and n. 1 

Meles, father of Homer 5 411 

Meles, king of Sardis, carried 

lion around ramparts 5 

65 £. 

Meletus, Athenian tragic 

poet, accused Socrates 4 

183 





Memnon, death not narrated 
“by Homer 1 471, son of 
Tithonus and cousin of 
Paris, ruled Ethiopians 
483, aid neglected by 
Homer 531, brought aid 


72 





_ to Troy 533, slew Anti- 


lochus 535, death ibid., 2 
289, died young 371, 391, 
colossal statue in Egypt 
397 


Memphis, in Egypt, seat of 


Apis oracle 3.185, visited 
by tyrant of Syria 271 


Menander, late rhetorician, 


linked Dio with Plato, 
Xenophon, Nicostratus, 
and Philostratus 5 365 


Menelaiis, palace described 


by Homer 1 75, depicted 
as faint-hearted ibid., pal- 
ace Asiatic 77, related to 
Tantalus and Pelops ibid., 
481, effeminate in Euri- 
pides ibid., gave gifts to 
Telemachus 339, — enter- 


_tained Paris idid., struggle 


to recover Helen ibid., told 
Egyptians about Trojan 
War 475, Phrygian from 
Mt. Sipylus 485, brooded 
over failure to wed Helen 
493, 503, duel with Paris 
509, almost captured Paris 
527, depicted by Homer as 
weakling ibid., remained 
in Egypt and married 
king’s daughter 549, 2 199, 
263, 267, 289, actors in réle 
of Menelatis 485, attacked 
by Pandarus 393,. be- 


_ haviour toward Helen 5 


13 and n. 5, wounded by 
Pandarus 223, hospitality 
abused by Paris 299, 


palace 305, blonde 34:1 
Menander, poet of New 
_ Comedy, good prepara- 


 Messenians, 
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tion for orators 2219, sur- 
passed writers of Old 
Comedy in portraying 
character ibid., statue at 
Athens 3 121, quoted 187 

Meno, Thessalian general, 
used by Socrates as type 
4 389, typified lovers and 
boy friends 399 

Meriones, Homeric hero from 
Crete, skilled in enhoplic 
dance 1 89, among best of 
Achaeans ibid. 

Messenia, district in Pelopon- 
nese 2 401, Aristomenes of 


3 393 
freed after 

Leuctra 2 169, settled 
Messené with aid of Thebes 
ibid., once called helots 
ibid, 

Mestor, son of Priam, slain 
1 505 

Metapontum, in Magna 
Graecia, desolate 3 297 

Methymné, in Lesbos, home 

... of Arion 4 5. 
Midas, mythical -king of 
Phrygia, epitaph 4 387, 
tomb vanished 2bid., prayer 
5 47 and n. 2 

Miletus, city in Tonia, its 
Didymeium 4 115 

Miltiades, victor at Mara- 
thon, mistreated 5 201 and 
notes 2 and 8 

Mimes, actors of 1. 358, 
-means of courting popu- 
larity 5 97 and n. 1 

Minos, king of Crete, famed 
for righteousness and as- 


sociation with Zeus 1 21, |. 


- Muleteers, 


187, 3 373, 4 367, 5 167 
n. 3, 169 n. 1 
Minotaur, offspring. of Pasi- 
phaé and bull 3 247 and 
n. 4& ; 
Miser, term of reproach 5 109 
Mistletoe, traps birds 5 189 
Mithranes, governor of Sar- 
dis 5 197 and n. 1 
Mithridates Eupator, king 
of Pontus, repulsed by — 
Rhodes 3 117, nicknamed 
Dionysus 4 9 
Moira, a phase of Fortune 
5 51 
Molionidae (Eurytus and 
Cteatus), ambushed Hera- . 
cles 5 335 f. 

Molossians, people in Epirus, 
ruled by Helenus 1 551 
Molus, a Cretan, father of 

Meriones 1.89 
Monarchy, defined 1.125 
Money, precautions | atten- 
dant upon lending 5 235 
Monster, Libyan 1 239 
Moon, relations with sun 4 
143 
Mossynoecians, Thracian 
tribe, keep king in tower 
2139 and n. 1 


Mother of the Gods, Cybelé,.. 


eonnected with divination 

and agriculture 1 29° 

uninterested... in 
horses 2 273, 3395 

Mummius, Roman general, 
desecrated: Greek statues 
441 

Museion, at Alexandria 3 269 

Muses, invoked by Dio 1-7, 
spoke to Linus on Helicon. 


473 
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31,. festival at Dium 51, 


composed song of victory 


87, loved Hesiod 2. 25, 
“maidens "3 227 f., 233, 
Archilochus a“ servant 
of the..Muses.” 285, in- 
struct bards 451, their pro- 
phets plausible 459, 475, 
inspire poets 4 363, in- 
spired Tlesiod 381, 5 277, 
honoured by Dio with 
song and dance 359 

Music, of limited value for 
kings 1 67, syncopated 87, 
moral value 8 191, 327, 
invented as remedy for 
emotions 227 f., prevalence 
at Alexandria 289, modes 
318, does not monopolize 
artist’s attention 5 157 

Musician, tunes instrument 
8 385 f£.,.5.153, 157, 171 

Musonius Rufus, Stoic philo- 
sopher, in high repute 3 
127 and n. 3, rebuked 
Athenians for impiety 
ibid., 5 353, coupled by 
Lucian with Dio and Epi- 
etetus 363 

Myconos, island near Delos 

155 

Myndians, people in: Ionia, 
held in scorn 3 131 

Myrmidons, troops of A- 


chilles, few in comparison 


with Trojan forces 1 515 


Myrtilus, charioteer of Oe- 


nomatis 3 24:7 
Myrtle, used for crowns 5 91 
and n. 1 asf 


Mysians, Homer’s name for 
-.Getae 2 21, women. de- 


AT4: 


‘Navigators, 


spised by. Paris 263, com- 
monly held in contempt 
3 163 and n. 2, tributary 
to Croesus 5 289 

Mystagogoi, officials at Kleu- 
sinian Mysteries, assist 
initiates 4 217 

Mysteries, instruction in 2 
191, attendants 451 f, 
sham battle 4 85 

Myths, Libyan 1 203, 237, 
composed for a purpose 
ibid., in tragedy 451, of 
the Magi 3 455-475 

Mytilené,. pays court to 
Romans 3 109, home of 
Pittacus 4 9, extended its 
sway 221 


Naples, holds athletic. con-. 
tests 2 363, possible con- 
nexion with Athens 5 48,— 

first settled from Cumae 
ibid., Greek in origin and 
prosperous 61 

Nasamonians, African 
people, wear feathers 5 179: 
and: n. 3, seen in’ Rome 
ibid., do not arouse: dis- 
trust 181 

Native City, Discourse in 4 
165-171, Political Address 
in 172-187 

Naucratis, Greek settlement 
in Egypt, city of shop- 
keepers 2 108 


- Nauplius, king of Euboea 1 
-. 805 and n. 2, father of 


Palamedes 4 44.7 

occupied. with 
seasons, winds, and. stars 
1117 
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Naxos, Aegean island, at- 


tacked by Persians 1 559 
Necklaces, used for recogni- 
tion of foundlings 1 179 
Neleus, father of . Nestor, 
ees at Isthmian Games 
17 

Nemesis, invoked 4 103, 
images of 121, a phase of 
Fortune 5 51 

Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, 
joins Trojan expedition 1 
5838, 535, exiled 549, in 
Sophocles’. Philoctetes 4 


351 £. 

Nereid,: Thetis 1 61 

Nero, devoted to music and 
acting 1 163 and n. 1, 3 

231, relations with Sporus 

2 277 and n. 1, wanton 
conduct 281, suicide ébid., 
despoiled Olympia, Delphi, 
Athens, Pergamum but 
not Rhodes 3 151 f., pre- 
cinct at Pergamum ibid., 
golden house 4 259, a 
singer 5 87, ruined by 
tongue 95 and n. 4, 161, 
ambitions. 171 f., falsely 
connected with Dio’s exile 
415 : 

Neérva; thanked for honour- 
ing Dio 4 197 and n. 1, 
praised 209 

Nessus, Centaur, Discourse 


entitled Nessus or Deia- 


neira 4 451-461, story 
treated by Archilochus and 


Sophocles 451, plied a: 


ferry 453 n. 2, only Cen- 
taur to escape from cave 


of Pholus 455 and n..2, 


shot by Heracles while 


carrying Deianeira over 


river. 457 
Nestor, sage and persuasive 
1 63, helped Odysseus 65, 
503, 507, withstood Hector 
513, helped by Diomede 
ibid., brought Antilochus’ 
bones from Troy 525, 
531, name falsely | in- 
scribed by Mummius 4 
41, Agamemnon’s _ chief 
advisor 297, used by 
Homer to typify prudence 
and tact 395, . controlled 
Agamemnon 409 f., up- 
braided Agamemnon con- 
cerning Briseis 413, Dis- 
course entitled 417-429, 
advice to Agamemnon and 
Achilles 419, invited to 
Thessaly 421, former in- 
fluence ibid., eloquence 
425, given shield by For- 
tune 5:71, methods com- 
pared with Dio’s 409 f., 413 
Nicaea, in Bithynia, noble 
and worthy of renown 4 
97, founded by heroes and 
gods ibid., progressive 257, 
Pliny holds court 419 : 
Nicaeans, 4 57, relations with 
Nicomedia 69 f., 89, agree. 
incostumeand language 99 
Nicanor, native of Stageira, : 
statue at Athens 3 121 and 
A 


mA 
Niceratus, father. of ‘Nicias 


5 203 .: : 


| Nicias, ‘guiding | spirit of 
. Athens 2.399, died ‘in 


‘Sicily 5203 00 
2g de 
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Nicomedia, in Bithynia, gave 
Dio citizenship 4 51, re- 
lations with Nicaea 69 f., 
89, metropolis 77, 85, 
maritime influence 79, wit- 
nesses plays almost daily 
85, progressive 257, build- 
ing operations 261 

Nicostratus, rhetorician, 
wrote simple, artless prose 

65 


Nightingale, once human 1 
413, sings at early dawn 
2 7, mourns for Itys in 
spring 305, 3 233, name 
given to Dio 4 261, gift of 
paederasts 5 99 

Nile, unusual in nature and 
utility 3°205 f., 209, 211, 
995, 297, 5 415 

Nineveh, bedecked by Sar- 
danapallus 1 73, not a true 
city 3 439, ruled by Sar- 
danapallus 5 29, fall of 
31 n. 1, sacked with help 
of Cyaxares 311 n. 2 

Ninus, founder of Babylon 
213 and n.3 

Ninyas, son of Ninus 2 289 
and n. 10 

Niobé, sorrows of 1 355 

Nireus, handsome Homeric 
Greek 2 289 

Nisaean Horses, famous 1 
161, maintained for Zeus 
-by Magi 3 457 

Nisus, mythical king of 
Megara, had purple tress 
5 71 and n. 4 

North Wind, ‘impregnated 
Trojan mares 2 267 


476 


Numa, legendary king of . 


Rome, guiding spirit of 
Romans 2 331, author of 
Rome’s prosperity 333 f., 
4 299, acquainted with 
Pythagorean philosophy 
ibid., ruled Romans 407,. 
laws 5 317 and n. 2 

Nurses, tell children stories 
1 203, 4 389, 5 187, use 
honey in administering 
bitter medicines 3 283 

Nymphs, compared with 
Dionysus 2 349, 3 229, 
part owners of Poseidon’s 
horse 465 


Oak, used for crowns 5 91 

Occupations, analysed 1 347- 
373, some falsely derided 
351 

Ocean, traversed by Rhodian 
warships 3.107, 117 

Oceanus, father of Tyché in 
Hesiod 5 33 

Octavia, wife of Nero, im- 
prisoned 2 279 and n. 2 

Oculists, 1 381 

Odd and Even, game of 2 
841, 345 

Odysseus, eloquent 1. 68, 
checks army with help 
of Nestor 65, 507, 511, 531, 
537, dwelling described by 
Homer 77, had one purple . 
cloak 81,. comrades. fed 
cornel berries by Circé 283, 
entertained by Eumaeus 
333, 2 157, upbraids An- 
tinoiis 1. 333, converses 
with Penelopé ibid., re- 
ceived by Phaeacians 337, 
companions drugged by 
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Cireé 389, mocked by 


suitors 407, told many lies 


457, learned from Calypso 
debates of gods 461, visits 
Hades 473, 5 227, 235, 
narrates adventures to Al- 
cinoiis 1 473, delayed re- 
turn 549, abandoned by 
friends zbid., received He- 
cuba as prize 563, longed 
for home 2 93, 4 253, took 
advice of Teiresias 2 97, 
a beggar 139, 147, 3 287, 
sacked Troy 257,camefrom 
barren island 291, caused 
capture of Troy ébid., 311, 
domestic affairs declined 
4 219, fought Irus 305, 
behaviour toward Philo- 
ctetes 339, 345, 443, dis- 
guised by Athena 343, 
349, 443, used by Homer 
to typify prudence and 
tact 395, scorned by An- 
tinoiis 395 f., philosophizes 
441, restored. Chryseis to 
father 5 17, raft 53, 161, 
versatile 165 f., son of ex~ 
perienced farmer 165, chal- 
lenged Eurymachus to 
compete in reaping and 
_ ploughing 167, undaunted 
by misconduct of maid- 
servants $37, hair praised 
by Homer 341 

Oechalia, in Aetolia, The 
Taking of, a cyclic epic 4 
451, taken by Heracles 
459 

Oedipus, exposed by Laius 
1.437, slew Laius ibid., did 


not consult Apollo but | son 177, 181, died after 
yeae ATT 


Teiresias 439, sad fate 441, 
solved riddle of Sphinx 
ibid., myth 451, hero in 
tragedy 2 107, fortunate 
in blindness 5 49 f, 

Oeneus, bastard son. of Pan- 
dion 2 151, slave girl of 
ibid., father of Meleager 
5 125 : 

Oenomaiis, father of Hippo- 
dameia 1 481, skilful 
driver 3 247 

Officials, complete term even 
though unworthy 4 29 


Old Comedy, less useful than — 


Menander for orators 2 
9219 

Oligarchy, characterized: 1 
127 

Olive, marvellous growth of 
Athena’s 1 229, wild olive 
crown 385, 5 91, 245 f, 
used for crowns 91, 247 
n. 1, olive branch. con- 
nected with vote in: As- 
sembly 91 and n. 2, wild 
olive inedible 93 ot 

Olympia, herald proclaims 
victor 1.61, 2 99, Heraeum 
held chest of Cypselus 1 
479, statue of Zeus 2 55 f., 
59, ancient. statues. 273, 


367, despoiled by Nero 3, 


151, altar ‘to. Poseidon 
Taraxippus 247 
Olympian, title conferred at 
Athens 3.121, title con- 
ferred at Prusa 4 283 
Olympias, mother of Alex- 
ander, praised 1 61, denied 
- Alexander. was  Philip’s 

















INDEX 


mourning death of grand- 


son Heracles 5 67 
Olympic Discourse, 2 1-87 
Olympic Games, attractions 

of 2 9, re-established by 

Iphitus and Lyecurgus 59 

and notes 2 and 3, most 

renowned festival of all 

87, victory commemorated 

with inscription 3 25, olive 

crown highly prized 115, 

Nero contestant 115 and 

n. 1, Dorieus and Leonidas 

of Rhodes victors 133, 

Hippias at 5 163 
Olympic Victor, 

huge retainer 5 99 
‘Olympieum,. temple — at 

Athens, cost more. than 

10,000 talents 1 75 
Olympus, legendary musician 

3 


receives 


Olympus, mountain in 
Greece, no less famous 
than Pelion 1 59, shaken 
by Zeus’ nod 2 29, 67, 81 

Olympus, mountain near 
Prusa 5 415, 419 

Olynthus, town in Thrace, 
had Stageira in its domain 
1 101, 4 255, captured by 
Philip 7bid. 

Omens, interrupt fighting 4 
67, never give signal for 
war ibid. 

Onchestus, town in Boeotia, 
sacred to Poseidon 4 15 
Onuphis,. town in Egypt, 
priest denies tale of Trojan 
War. 1 475, priest’s own 


version of Trojan War 479- |. 


487 
478 





Ophthalmia, victims should 
not touch eyes 2 191 

Opinion, a poor guide § 
119 f., likened to man’s 
shadow 121 ff., Discourse 
on Popular Opinion 117- 
125, Discourse on Opinion 
127-135 

Opuntian, inhabitant of Loc- 
ris, showed lack of feeling 
2401 f. 

Oracles, obscure 1.435, 3 103, 
of Serapis 183 n. 3, of 
Apis 185, ambiguous 5 248 

Orators, at Olympic Games 2 
9, power of 213 f., should 
study Menander and Euri- 
pides 219, do not need lyric | 
and elegiac poetry or iam- 
bics and dithyrambs 221, 
history essential zb7d., later 
orators worth study 223 f., 
dictation better than com- 
position 229, school com- 
positions inferior to Xeno- 
phon’s speeches 229 f., 
compared with actors and 
singers 241, speak ex tem- 
pore ibid., have much .in 
common with philosophers 
293, . discriminated 7d7d.,, 
contrasted with — philo- 
gophers 297, 5 144, not 
indispensable 143 

Oratory, has practical utility 
2 319 f,..-° 

Orchomenos, town in 
Boeotia, impoverished 4 
3 


5 
- Orestes, son ‘of Agamemnon 


and Clytemnestra, inveigshs 
against Apollo 1.439, mur- 
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_ dered mother 451, 5 95, 
plotted against Helen 1 
551, colloquy with Electra 
293 f., mad 5 47 and n. 4, 

. behaviour disturbed Elec- 
tra 215, famous for friend- 
ship with Pylades 237 

Orgas, river in Celaenae 3 
405 


-Orichale, mountain copper 


5 323 and n..2 

Orion, mythical huntsman, 
taller and more beautiful 
than Otus and Ephialtes 
2 391 

Ormenus, father of Ctesias 
and grandfather of Eu- 
maeus 2.157 

Oroetes, Persian satrap, im- 

~ paled Polycrates 2 201 

Orphans, have — state-ap- 
pointed guardians 3 79 

Orpheus, legendary musi- 
cian, lived in Thrace 1-31, 
2 239, tamed beasts 3 238, 
-Phrygian version 235 f., 
son of Calliopé 235, 399, 5 
158, ‘victor .at ._Isthmian 
Games 4 15, 17, surpassed 

' by Homer 363 £., 5 153, 
had magic power 277 f, 

Otus, son. of. Poseidon, in- 
ferior to Orion in beauty 
and stature 2 391 


Owl, attracts other birds 2.5, . 


beloved of Athena 9, hon- 
oured -by Pheidias ibid., 
in Aesop’s fable 11 f., 5 
174, useful as decoy 2.17, 
now differs from. other 
birds only in appearance 
5 191 


‘Pancration, 


Pactolus, river in Lydia, 
gold-bearing 3 295, 5 289 


‘Paean, sung by: Achaeans 


over body of Hector 1.87 


Paederasty, 1 373, 5 95, lures 


of 99 ; 
Paeonians, people in Mace- 
donia, employed by Alex- 
ander 1 171 
Pain, Discourse on 2 175-185, 
a symptom of recovery 3 
39 
Painted Porch, colonnade ‘at. 
Athens 4 263 
Painters, helped more by 
criticism than by formal 
instruction 2 231, 5 171, 
unintelligent criticism 281 
Palamedes, inventor of many 
arts, stoned to death 2 
107 f. and-n. 1, son of 
Nauplius 4 47 
Palibothra, city of ancient | 
India. 215 andn.1 | 
Pamphylia, district in Asia 
. Minor, scene of Cimon’s 
victory 5.201 
Pamphylians,, market. in 
Celaenae 3 405 
Pan, in love with Echo 1 261, 
son’ of. Hermes. zbid., in- 
vented masturbation ibéd., — 
shepherds’ name for For- 
tune 5 51 a Mir 
Paneratiasts, 1.387, 2 367, a. 
bait for popularity 5°97 
and n, 2 ee fs 
Nero. a. con- 
tender 5.171 


‘Pandarus, used by Homer 
_ to typify impiety 4 393, 


smitten through ‘tongue. 
eee 479 
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397, wounded Menelaiis 
5 293 and n. 2 

Panders, garb and nature 1 
913 

Pandion,. father of Oeneus 
2151 

Pandora, created by all the 
gods, bane to mortals 5 
283 and n. 1 

Pantheia, wife of Abradatas 
of Susa, blames Fortune 
5 45 and n. 1 

Parabasis, feature of Old 
Comedy, reproved audi- 
ence 3 179 

Parades, behaviour of par- 
ticipants 3 371 

Parian, Archilochus, famous 
poet 1 53 

Paris, entertained by Mene- 
laiis 1 339, 455, caused 
Trojan War 467, 475, 483, 
sued for Helen and ac- 
cepted by Tyndaretis 483- 
487, kingdom reached as 
far as Ethiopia 483, 
brought country folk into 
city 505, upbraided by 
Hector 507, interview with 
Helen 507 f., duel with 
Menelaiis 509, slew A- 
chilles 527, almost cap- 
tured by Menelaiis 7bid., 
531, slain by Philoctetes 
535, 548, reared by slave 


woman 2 153 f., story | 


summarized 261 ff., 289, 
lured from Greece most 
beautiful woman 3 293, 4 
393, ships 5 169, caused 
ruin of Priam 221, abused 
Menelaiis’ hospitality 229 


480 


Parmenion, Macedonian gen- 
eral, slain by Alexander 
5 63 and n. 8 

Parsley, used as wreath 1 
385, 5 247 and n. 1 

Parthenians, class of youths 
at Sparta 1 371 and n. 2 

Parthenon, 4 115, 287 

Parthians, wear turbans and 
trousers 5 179, seen in 
Rome ibid. 

Partridges, lured with food 
5 997 

Parysatis, Persian queen, 
favoured Cyrus because of 
beauty 5 335 and n. 3 


Pasicrates, father of Dio 5 


387, 417 


Pasiphaé, Cretan queen, en- | 


amoured of bull, bore 
Minotaur 3 24'7 and n. 4, 
abetted by Daedalus 5 
167 f. and n. 1 

Passengers, behaviour of 1 
135, 167, 3 367 

Pataecion, stock character 
typifying rascality 4 345 

Patroclus, substituted . by 
Homer for Achilles 1 521 f., 
buried with Achilles 525, 
funeral games ridiculous 
529, 543, funeral pyre 
2 121, 289, died young 
371, 391, friendship with 
Achilles proverbial 5 237 

Pausanias, Spartan king, son 
of Cleombrotus, victor at 
Plataea, - descendant of 
Heracleidae, slain by 
ephors 4 407 

Peace, promoted by pre- 
paredness for war 1 17, 

















INDEX 


Discourse on 2 291-299, 
compared with war 4 65 f., 
proclaimed by heralds 67, 


any peace better than war | 


183 . 
Peacock, 
behaviour 2 5 f., 9 ; 
Pegasus, winged horse, made 
fountain at Corinth 3 463, 
5 57 

Peiraeus, harbour of Athens 
1 251, joined to Athens 
by walls 253, fortified by 
Themistocles 2 329, extent 
of walls ibid., 4 287, walls 
destroyed 5 59 and n. 4 

Peirithotis, comrade of The- 
seus 1 501, encounter with 
Centaur 2 351, superior to 
Agamemnon and Achilles 
4 419, abducted Helen 5 
13 n. 3, friendship with 
Theseus proverbial 237 

Peisistratus, tyrant of 
Athens, scattered’ Athe- 
nians through Attica 1 
345 £,, once an orator in 
best sense 2 293, reforms 
rat , destroyed democracy 

7 


Peleus, father of . Achilles, 
not superior to Philip 1 59, 
4 423, athletic 1 393, victor 
at Isthmian Games. 4 15, 
gods sang at wedding 437, 
received sword from He- 
phaestus 5 71 and n. 1 


Pelion, mountain in Thessaly, . 


not more famous . than. 
_ Olympus 1 59 
Pella, Philip’s capital, taken. 


from Macedonians by - 


VOL. Vv 


appearance and 


Posey. 


Alexander 2 333, in ruins 
3 299 : , 

Pelopia, lay with father 
Thyestes and bore Aegis- 
thus 595 andn.2 — 

Pelopidae, descendants of 
Pelops, extinct 1 549 

Pelopidas, Theban © states- 
man, associated with Philip 
4 298 


_ Peloponnesian War, Persian 


intervention in 2 113 and 
nol 
Peloponnesians, 2 55, 297 
Peloponnesus, visited by Dio 
1 27, topography 251, 539, 
Achaeans expelled 549, 5 
18, £11 
Pelops, connected with Mene- 
laiis 1 77, 481, had ivory 
shoulder 393, house 451, 
married Hippodameia 481, 
came from Asia ibid., sons 
483, became. master of 
Peloponnese through con- 
nexion with Oenomaiis 
499, 539, 2° 289, skilful 
driver 3 247, 4 403, an- 
eestor. of. Atreidae and 
native of Phrygia 5 11, 
winged car 57 and n. 1, 
house overthrown by 
golden lamb 93 f. and n. 1 
Penelopé, behaviour toward 
Odysseus 1 333 f., daughter 
of Iearius 335, courted by ~ 
Cephallenians 549, chaste 
2147, 4 349, 397 . 
Peneiis, river in Thessaly 3297 
Perfume, 5.113, 115 se 
despoiled.. by 
. Nero 3. 151 Hee 
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Periander, tyrant of Corinth, 
son of Cypselus, received 
Arion 4 5 f., inherited 
throne 7 f., both tyrant 
and sage 9, entertained 
Solon ibid, 

Pericles, likeness on Athena’s 
shield 2 9 f., friend of Phei- 
dias 61, orator in best sense 
293, guiding spirit of 
Athens 329, disciple of Ana~ 
xagoras and benefactor of 
Athens 4 299, not continu- 
ously in office 333, con- 
victed of embezzlement 5 
199 and n. 1, funeral ora- 
tion 373 

Peripatos, Aristotle’s school 
5 369 


Persaeus, pupil of Zeno, ex- 
plained Homer’s incon- 
sistencies 4 361, in charge 
of Acrocorinth 5 197 and 


n. 

Perseus, legendary hero, a 
*“‘ harmost from the gods ” 
2 423, 3 199, honoured in 
Tarsus 275, 315, 317, 373, 
statue by Pythagoras 4 13, 
used Gorgon's head against 
foes 5.109 

Persian. King, extent of em- 
pire 1121, 281, ruined by 
luxury 171, spent much 
time going from capital to 
capital 253, wretched exist- 
ence 269 f., wore tiara 
erect and sat on golden 
throne 2 111, 141, drove 
troops with lash 7did., 
carried off statues of Har- 

modius and Aristogeiton 


4 39 and n. 6, punishment 
of peers 45, dispatched 
‘* Ears’? in all directions 
429 and n. 2 
Persian War, divergent views 
1557, two invasions 2 109 f. 
Persians, luxurious 1 175, 
81 f., huntsmen 163 f., 
wealthy 178, literature of 
181, invade Greece 189, 
Sacian Feast 199, do not 
object to incest 441, their 
version of war with Greece 
559 f., trained to shoot, 
ride, and hunt 2 111, 
shunned exposure of body 
and spitting in public zid., 
driven with lash 7d7d., in- 
tervene in Peloponnesian 
War 113 and n. 1, regard 
for beauty 275, treatment 
of boys 277, freed by Cyrus 
329, at Thermopylae 3 23, 
in Alexandria 211, horse- 
men 213, called Zoroaster’s 
followers Magi 457, plane 
tree 4 259, Porch at Sparta 
263, appointed Magi super- 
visors of religion 301, ruled 
by Cyrus 405, 5 49, 61, 
failed to overcome. Alex- 
ander 65, wear turbans 
and trousers 179, seen in 
Rome ibid., do not arouse 
distrust 181, defeated by 
Miltiades 201, despoiled by 
Macedonians 311, hurled 
criminals ‘into ash-filled 
room 323 f. and n. 1 
Personal Appearance, Dis- 
course on 5 174-191 | 
Persuasion, a deity 17 








INDEX 


Phaeacians, palace beauti- 
fied 1..77, entertained 
Odysseus 337 

Phaedra, wife of Theseus, 
falsely accused stepson 5 
4” and n. 8, 221 and n. 3 

Phaenareté, mother of So- 
crates 5 411 

Phaenomena, didactic poem 
of Aratus, quoted 5 295 
and n. 2 

Phaéthon, feeble charioteer 
1 25, caused destruction 
of universe 3 465, victor at 
Isthmian Games 4 17 

Phalaris, Sicilian tyrant 1 99 

Phalerum, Demetrius . of, 
statues destroyed by Athe- 
nians 4 39 

Phaon, famed for beauty 2 
389 

Pharmakoi, purificatory 
scapegoats 1 383 and n. 2 

Pheidias, Athenian sculptor, 
included owl in Athena’s 
-statue 2 9, depicted Peri- 
clesand himselfon Athena’s 
shield 9 f., inspired by 
Iliad (1 528-530) 29, 49, 
divinely inspired 55, statue 
of Zeus praised 55 f., 59, 
friend of Pericles. 61, su- 
preme artist 85, pupil of 
Hegias 4381 

Pheneiis, in Arcadia, statues 


renamed Nestor and Priam | 


by Mummius 4 41 


Phereclus, builder of Paris’ | 
- |. Philoetetes, aided Achaeans 


ships 5 169 and n. 2 
Pherecydes, 

taught Pythagoras 4 381, 

death 5 61 aie 


Vol. V 


philosopher, : 


“RQ : 


Philammon, legendary musi- 
cian, contemporary with 
- Orpheus 5.279 
Philip. of Macedon, reluc- 
tantly took Alexander on 
campaign 1 51, discusses 
poets with Alexander 53 ff,, 
not inferior to Peleus 59, 
studied oratory at Thebes 
67, let Aristotle. rebuild 
Stageira 101, said by 
Olympias not to have been 
Alexander’s father: 177, 
made. peace with Athens 
2 168, 247, 297, became 
master of nearly all Europe . 
331, 3 135, ‘statue detiled 
by Athenians 4 39, harsh- 
ness toward Athens ibid. 
and n. 9, deified by Athens | 
39 f., son of Amyntas 41, 
statue at Thespiae labelled 
Zeus by Mummius ibid., 
acquainted with Aristotle 
955,. captured. Olynthus 
ibid., made Aristotle Alex- 
ander’s tutor 297, extent 
of empire ibid., while in 
Thebes as hostage associ- 
ated with Pelopidas. and 
Epaminondas 299, father- 
hood denied by Alexander 
5 63 and n. 7, relied on 
perjury and bribery 293 
Philip the Jester, 5 113: and 


n.3 
‘Philistus, Sicilian soldier- 
politician 5 195 and n. 2 
. 1 538, slew . Paris 534, 


story used by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides 


483 — 








INDEX 


4.339, treatment by Odys- | 
seus ibid., 345 f., 443, did 
not. recognize Odysseus 
343, in Philoctetes of 
Aeschylus and Euripides 
chorus consists of Lem- 
nians ibid., . acquainted 
with Lemnian named 
Actor 345, offered throne 
of Troy 349, Discourse en- 
titled 438-449, son of 
Poeas 443, bitten by ser- 
pent 447 and n. 2 


Philosophers, interpreters of 


divinity 2 53, defined 115, 
Soerates rarely used name 
ibid., require seclusion 255, 
have much in common 
with orators 293, their 
concerns 299 ff., con- 
trasted with orators 297 f., 
useful advisors 299, criti- 
cized 3 179 f., likened to 
physicians 189 f., bad in- 
fluence 385, nude sect 393, 
praise concord 4 59, in- 
consistent conduct 247 f., 
study how to rule well 297, 
rarely held office, yet con- 
ferred great benefits 299 f., 
supervisors to kings 301, 
self-controlled 301 f., not 
to bejudged by appearance 
303 f., equipped to rule 
305 f., function, equip- 
ment and activity 5 155 f,, 
likened to coroplasts 4461, 


superiority to craftsmen 


167, need not compete in 
technique 171, appearance 
occasions insult 177 f., 
numerous in Rome 179, 
resemble Roman statues 
of gods and generals 181, 
held to be supercilious 
181 ff., likened to. tutors 
185, attract crowds by ap- 
pearance alone 191, court 
the wealthy 293, pseudo- 
philosophers submit to 
haircut 295, Discourse on 
5 161-173 


Philosophy, likened to medi- — 


cal treatment 2 353° f., 
Discourse on'5 149-159 


Philostratus, author of He- 


roica and Imagines, wrote 
simple and artless prose 
5 365 


Philostratus, famous sophist, 


testifies regarding Dio 5 
362 f., linked Dio with 
philosophers commonly 
classed as sophists through 
beauty of style 367, defines 
sophist 371, perplexed as 
to Dio’s classification ibid., 


‘thought Dio’s Hneomium 


on the Parrot and Euboean 
Discourse belonged to same 
school 375 


Philotas, Macedonian gen- 


eral, slain by Alexander 
563andn.8. . 


generally superior in truth | Phocians, war with Thebes 
297 


and wisdom 5 119, essential 
characteristics 159,  Dis- 


course on 161-173, limi- | — 


tations 163, -points of 


484, 


Phocion, famous Athenian 


general, mistreated 5 901. 


and n. 6 


INDEX 


Phocylides, gnomic poet, 
linked with Theognis 1 53, 
compared with Homer 3 
431 ff., unknown in Borys- 
thenes 431, poems brief 
433, mentioned name in 
poems ibid., quoted ddbid., 
435 : 

Phoenicia, abandoned for 
Libya by Carthaginians 
2.333 : 

Phoenicians, literature of 1 

' 181, effeminate 3 191, 
licentious 311, airs and 
rhythm 313, sculpture 
differs from Greek and 

Roman 5 181 

.. Phoenix, son of Amyntor, 
taught Achilles 1 59, 63, 
503, 523 

Pholus, Centaur, attacked 
while entertaining  Hera- 
cles 4.455 and n. 2° 

Photius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, deals with 
Dio’s life and writings 5 

- 386-407 

Phrygia, in Asia. Minor, its 
women scorned by Paris 
2 263, 3 117, protected 
by Celaenae 405, Pelops’ 
fatherland 5 11, 289, an- 
cient: sarcophagi of varie- 
gated stone 307 

Phrygians, ruled by Priam 
1 261, slave woman reared 


Paris 2 153, despised 3161, 


sons may wear. earrings 


175, kinsman. of . Aesop. 


tells tale of Orpheus 235 f., 


musical mode 313, clever: 
at divination 341, ruled 


by Dardanus 4 407, He- 
lenus the ablest prophet 
443, sent embassy to Philo- 
ctetes. dbid., reaction . to 
pain 5.129 f, wars with 
Lydians 317 

Phryné, famous beauty of 
Thespiae, has. statue at 
Delphi 4 29 

Phrynichus, tragic poet, fined 
for presenting Capture of 
Miletus 5 395 n. 4 

Phthia, home of Achilles, not 
more powerful than Mace- 
donia 1 59, 539, seat of 
Peleus’ court 4 435 


Physicians, used as illus- 


_ trations by Socrates 1.115, 
called hygieinot and iatri- 
koi 117, 179, use drugs and 
dieting 2 105, treatment 
129, repeat orders 189, 
311 f., likened to -philo- 
sophers 353 f., 3.181, 189 f.,, 
true and false types 279, 
pive learned lectures ibid., 
315, control patients 4 57, 
277, 287, use cautery and 
surgery 315, 335, use self- 
praise 493, 5 141, not in- 
dispensable 143, i71, huge 
profits possible 269, Egyp- 
tian physicians 271, 275, 


not moved by false pity 299 


Pieria, Dium- in, scene of 
Olympic festival founded 
_-by Archelaiis 1 51 andn, 2 


- Pilots, used as. illustrations 


_ by Socrates 1115, responsi- 
“bilities and..conduct. 135, 


179, 2 89, recover course _ 
~ 43,105, repeat orders 189,’ 
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must not be moved by 
nervous passengers 3 367, 
4 289, association with 
courtesans 5 159, 171, atti- 
tude toward one another 
267, loss of sleep ibéd., 275 

Pindar, Theban poet, praised 
1 67, 71, house spared by 
Alexander ibid., told story 
of Deianeira and Heracles 
4452 n. 1, fed by bees 5 67 
and n. 4, quoted 1 71, 2 
85, 3 277 

Pine, crowns of 1 385, 409, 
Isthmian 5 247 and n. 1 

Pipers, at funerals not flau- 
tists 4 305, 385 

Pipes, not heard in city at 
dawn 3 307, played by 
Nero 5 173, bagpipe played 
by Nero ibid. n. 1 


Pirates, exact ransom 2 131, 


3 259 


Pisa, city in Elis, visited by 


Dio 1 29 


 Pisidians, people of Asia 


Minor, market in Celaenae 
8 405 


Pittacus, tyrant. of Mytilené, 


lost tyranny 4 9 


Pittheus, father of Aethra 1 


493 


Plane-tree, golden 1 271, 4 


429 and n. 3 


Planets, 3 461 and n. 2, 


orderly behaviour 4 145 


Plataea, battle of, held by 
some to antedate battle of |- 


Salamis 1 557, won by 
Pausanias 4407 


Plataeans, at battle of Mara- 


thon 5 201 n. 2 
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Plato, comic poet, enjoyed 
licence at Athens 3 281 

Plato, philosopher, reminis- 
eences: 19 and n. 2, 2 
215 and n. 2, notes epic 
heroes do not eat fish 1 81, 
377, cherished at Borys- 
thenes 445, most Greek 
ibid., compared with 
Homer 447, slandered 4 
31, charmed by Homer 
but barred him from ideal 
state because of treatment 
of gods 357 f., admired 
Homer 361 f., his prose 
compared to Dio’s 5 365, 


resented term sophist 369, 


his funeral oration of As- 
pasia 373 and n. 2, his . 
solemnity 417 

Pliny the Younger, corre- 
spondence with Trajan 
about Dio 5 416-423, holds 
court at Nicaea 419 f, 
called Secundus by Trajan 
42] 

Plution, teacher of rhetoric, 
worth reading 2 223 f. 

Podargus, horse of Hippae- 
mon 4 37 

Poeas, father of Philoctetes 
4 443 

Poets, embody opinions of 
average man 1 34], en- 
courage falsehood 479, 
inspire belief in gods 2 
45 ff., influence popular 
belief 63, power of expres- _ 

: sion 67 f., have advantage 
over artists 73 f., tragic 
poets trusted 153, praised 


. orators 215, inspired by 
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Muses 3 451 f., “atten- 
dants of Muses”. itid., 


early and later compared - 


453, responsible for con- 
cept of Zeus as King and 
Father ibid., praise con- 
cord 4 59 

Pollux, see Polydeuces 

Polus, famous tragic actor 
599 and n. 6 

Polus, pupil of Gorgias, vain 
219, won fame and wealth 
as sophist 4 $73, used as 
type by Socrates 389 

Polycleitus, famous sculptor 
249, 85 

Polycles, late sculptor, made 

statue of Alcibiades 4 39 

Polyerates, tyrant of Samos, 
slain by Oroetes 2 201, 
blamed Fortune for cap- 
ture 5 45 and n, 4 

Polydamas, Trojan hero, used 
by Homer to typify pru- 
dence and generalship 4 


Polydeuces, did not join 
Trojan expedition 1 501, 
brother of Helen 2 263, 
won in boxing at Isthmian 
Games 4 15, family con- 
nexions 5 13, reputed son 
of Zeus. and. worshipped 
as god 13 and n. 2, over- 
whelmed Athens 13 


Polydora, daughter of Peleus, i 


mother of Eudorus 1 371. 
Polygnotus, famous painter 


2 51, pupil of Aglaophon j; 


4 381 


Polyneices, son of Oedipus, 
~yelied on priority of birth | 


5 69 and n. 3, quarrelled 
with Eteocles 221 and n.2 - 

Polyperchon, successor. to 
Antipater . of. Macedon, 
murdered Alexander’s son 
Heracles 5 67 n. 9 

Polypoetes, Homeric hero 4 
393 n. 7 

Polyxena, daughter of Priam, — 
slain at Achilles’ tomb 1 
261, 563 

Pontus, kingdom south of 
Black Sea 1 385, honey 
405, home of Amazons 
533, 3 425, home of Hera- 
cleides 4 357 

Poor People, country versus 
city 1 345 

Poppaea Sabina, 
Nero 2 279 and n. 1 

Porch (The), colonnade ‘in 
Athens identified with Stoic — 
school 5 375 

Porus, Indian prince, failed 
to overcome Alexander 5 
65 

Poseidon, in. Homer: rides 
chariot 1.119, has temple 
at the Isthmus 381, 2.155, 
Taraxippus at Olympia 3 
947, honoured at Tarsus 
275, helped fortify Troy 
293, his horse identified 
by poets with Pegasus 463, 
horse drowns universe in 
sweat 465, vied with Helius 
for possession of Corinth 
4 13, patron of Onchestus’ 
. 15, receives Argo as dedica- 
tion 17, 31, raises storm 

~ with trident 5 53, cursed 
Pasiphaé 169 n. 1, statues 
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in Rome wear only cloak 
181, father of Theseus 
Q21 

Potters, used as illustration 
by Socrates 1 115, rivalry 
in Hesiod 5 261, 263, 273 

Priam, slain at altar of Zeus 
1 261, 563, ruled most of 
Asia 483, brother of Ti- 
thonus idbid., hears Helen 
Jament 507, ransoms Hec- 
tor’s body 529, entertained 
by Achilles 563, son Paris 
reared. by slave woman 
2 153, name falsely in- 
seribed by Mummius 4 41, 
well known in India 363, 

“father of Helenus 443, 
made wretched by Paris 
5 221 

Prices, of purple mantle 5 91, 

- of ribbons zbid. 

Priests, ‘‘ of purification ” 1 
209 and n. 2, exorcists 263, 
had special seats in theatre 
at Athens 3 127, advisors 
to royalty 4 301 

Primacy, source of strife 4 
93, 75 £. 

Prisoners, chained together 
2 433 

Proconnesus, island in Pro- 
pontis 4 45 


~Prodicus, sophist from Ceos, 


won fame and wealth 4 
373, used as type by 
Socrates. 389 


Prometheus, punished © for 


» discovery of fire and be- 
stowal on mankind 1 268, 
265 f., “‘ a sort of sophist ” 
395, rescued by. Heracles 
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395 f., made mankind of | 
clay 4 43, 5 323 n. 3 


-Prophesying, manner of 1 31 


Propriety, questions of 2 295 

Propylaea, gateway to Acro- 
polis 1 75, admired 253, 
4.115, 287 

Protagoras, philosopher from 
Abdera, lost property 4 
373 and n. 4 


_ Protesilaiis, Thessalian hero, 


slaughtered 1 503, buried 
on Chersonese ibid., 531 
Proteus, mythical character 
of epic 3 329 
Proverbs, 1.15, 2 225 and 
n, 1, 4 285 
Provincial Governors, in Bi- 
thynia 4 79, take advan- 
tage of local strife 81 f, 
Proxenies, unite Nicaea and 
Nicomedia 4 71 
Prusa, city in Bithynia, out- 
stripped by neighbours in 
public works 4 118, rela- 
tions with Apameia 123 ff., 
131 ff., 187 f., 151, 155 ff, 
aided by Dio 175, hon- 
oured Dio’s family 193, 
had good reputation in 
comparison with size and 
antiquity 199, ambitions 
’ 201, won concessions from 
Trajan 209 f., beguiled by 
promises 211 f., financial 
problems 213, 263, 283 f., 
new Council organized 217, 
public works fostered by 
Dio 221 ff., food shortage 
235 f., founder Prusias 
- 261, Zeus’ temple burnt 


968, inhabited by pure 





Hellenes 281, has “* super- 
visor of public morals ” 
331, generous with honours 
335, near Mysian Olympus 
5 415, 417, 419 f., Dis- 
courses dealing with Prusa: 
Defence of Relations with 
4 204-225, Mistreatment 
in 296-241, Efforts to 
Beautify 243-271, Political 
Address in Assembly at 
272-291, On Declining 
Office at 292-309, Dio’s 
Record at 310-323 

Prusias, mythical founder of 
Prusa, tomb and statue 
removed 4 261 

Pterelas, mythical personage, 
had golden locks 5 71 and 


n. 3: 

Ptolemy XI (Auletes), 1 163 
and n. 2, restored to power 
at Alexandria by Romans 
3 241 and n. 3 


Public Speaking, Discourse © 


on 2 209-233 
Pugilists, aid to popularity 
5 97 


Pulydamas, famous Thes- 
salian wrestler 5 279 and 


n. 2 
Pylades, friendship with 
Orestes proverbial 5 237 


Pylians, in Agamemnon’s © 


army 4409 


.. Pylus, in Peloponnese, Spar- | 


tan shields taken 1 73, 


home of Nestor 4° 409, 


491 an 
Pythagoras, philosopher, 

slandered 4 31, 951; taught 

Lysis 299, pupil of Phere- 


eydes 381, taught Em- 
pedocles ibid. 

Pythagoras, sculptor, made 
statue of Perseus 413 

Pythagoreans, benefited 
Italian Greeks 4 299 f. . 

Pythian Games, 2 367, vic- 
tory commemorated by 
inscription 3:25 

Pythian Priestess, prophecies 
3 108, 5-187, contrasted 
with Seven Sages ibid. 

Pythius, Lydian who gave 
golden plane-tree to Darius 
4429 n. 3 


Quails, used as lure by pae- 


derasts 5 99, 158 


Rainbow, dark blue, sign of 
war 2 81 e 

Rams, engines of war 3.299 

Ravens, cries of 5 109 

Red Sea, controlled by Alex- 
andria 3 207 e 

Remus, mythical founder of 
Rome, rescued by shep- 
herds 5 67 and n. 5 

Reputation, Discourse on 5 
86-115, pursuit leads to 
beggary 91 - 

Retirement, Discourse’ on. 2 
945-269, defined 247. ff, 

Rhea, mother of Zeus 1 365 

Rhesus, Thracian -king in 


Iliad, betrayed by Dolon | 


4 391 


- Rhodes, has altars of all the Se 


gods 317, most prosperous 
45, 111, owned Caria 51, 


_.-kept official list of statues . 
58, plundered by Cassius 
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v1 f. and nv -1, resisted 
bankruptcy 73, got revenue 
from Caria and Lycia 105, 
depository for many 107, 
naval operations idéd., had 
uninterrupted peace 107 f., 
had statues of Roman em- 
perors ibid., loyal to Rome 
117, military. power 7bid., 
captured 7bid., grounds for 
pride 149 f., many statues 
151, belongs to Helius 4 
13 f. 
Rhodian Discourse, 3 1-169 
Rhodians, deliberate daily 
38 11, mistreat benefactors 
13 f., valiant 23, wealthy 
61, 105, have law barring 
executioner from. city 
129 f., personal character- 
istics 165 f., decorous 223 
Rhodoguné, danghter of 
Mithradates I 2 979 and 
n. 3,547 and n. 5 
‘Ribbons, lure seekers of re- 
putation 5 89 and n. 2 
Roman Citizenship, 4 159 
Romans, addressed by Dio 
2 117, guided by Numa 
331, 4 299, 407, statues 
at Rhodes inviolate 3 47, 
waged long civil war 71, 
granted provinces remis- 
sion of debts 73, did not 
molest Rhodian statues 


151, helped Ptolemy An-— 


letes regain power 241 and 
n. 3, practised shaving 
437, 425, duped by Mum- 
mius 41, disdain Greeks 
83, 500 cities sacked by 


Libyan king 5 67, finger 


490 


Sacrilege, 


rings of slain fill tunic of 
Libyan conqueror ibid. 

Rome, founded by Aeneas 
1 553 and n. 1, visited by 
Dio 2 115, choice of em- 
peror 279 f., almost taken 
by Carthaginians 333, 
ruled harshly by Romulus 
ibid., courted by Greeks 
3 109, 4 33, generous to- 
ward aliens 159, has golden 
colonnades 263, 5 67, ex- 
otic costumes in evidence 
179, statues of gods and 
generals resemble philo- 
sophers 181, statues same 
as in Greece ibid. 

Romulus, harsh ruler 2 333, 
rescued by shepherds 5 67 
and n. 5 

Runners, used to court popu- 
larity 5 97 


Sabinianus, unidentified cor- 
respondent of Dio 5 357 f. 

Sabinus (T. Flavius), friend 
of Dio 2 91 and n. 1 

Sacae, Scythian tribe, in 
Persian army 1189 | 

Sacian Feast, held by Per- 
sians 1 199 

Sacred Band, Theban troop 
organized by Epaminondas 
2 295, defeated Spartans 
at Leuctra zbid. 

Sacrifice, ritual of 3.15 f. 

includes | even 
changed position of temple 
treasure 3 93. 

Sailors, attentive to duty in 
storm though reckless in 
fair weather 3 167, wear 
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only tunic 5.177, do not 
arouse distrust 181 f£, 

Salamis, traversed en route 
to Athens 1 245, battle of, 
held by some later than 
that of Plataea 557, ran- 
somed by means of statue 
3 121, had statue of Solon 
49 and n. 7, 11, Corin- 
thians responsible for vic- 
tory 19, Leon of 183 

Salt, gives flavour to meat 

. 2237 
Samos, ruled by Polycrates 
2 201, its Heraeum 4115, 
5 213 

Sappho, her poetry not suit- 
able for kings 1 67, quoted 
445 £.,5 47 

Sarambus, shopkeeper — at 
Athens 1 215 

Sardanapallus, depraved 1 


3, 5 29 and n. 1, 31 n. 1, | 


49, 287, bedecked Nineveh 
with jasper, carnelian, and 
onyx 1 73, 139, “ Syrian 
king ” 221 and n, 1, quoted 
931, extent of empire 5 29 
Sardis, capital of . Lydia, 
kings descended from slave 
woman 2 149, Agesilaiis 
victorious near 4 407, over- 
come by a Mardian 5 67, 


under Mithranes.197 and | 


n. 1, traversed by Pactolus 

. 289 _ 

. Sardonian Plant, caused grim 
laughter 3: 269 

Sarpedon, Lycian king and 


reputed son of Zeus, slain | 


1 517, died young 2 371 
891, statue 3 97 
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Satraps, Persian _ viceroys, 
flattered 3 287, 5 101 
Satyrs, crazed by song 3 229 
Sauromatians, Iranian tribe, 
king of 3 423 and n. 5, 429 
Scamander, river in Troad, 
endowed with speech 1 207, 
called Xanthus by gods 
435, 463, battled with 
Hephaestus 471 ; 
Scamandrius, son of Hector, 
heir to kingdom. 1 544 
Scamandrius, Trojan hunts- . 
man, censured by Homer 
5 169 and n. 8 
Schoolboys, write original 
compositions 2 229, me- 
morize whole treatises 231 
Schoolmasters, derided 1-351, 
disliked by boys 5 185 
Scirite Company, Spartan 
band, held non-existent by 
Thucydides 1 557 
Scorpions, sting of 5 229 
Scriveners, 1357 
Sculptors, helped. more by 
criticism. than by formal 
instruction 2 231 “ge 
Seylla, story told by Odys- 
seus 1 471 f. 
Scyros, Aegean island, tem: | 
porary home. of youthful 
Achilles 4 431 : 
Seythians, king ruined by 
hisury 1 171, bury cup- 
“bearers, cooks, and con- 
cubines with kings 2 91, 
attacked by Darius 331, 
in. Alexandria 8 211,. en 
route to Getae 421, could 
not equip proper trading 
~ eentre 425, costume 427, 
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attack Borysthenes 435, 
subjugated by Heracles 4 
249, do not farm 5 357, 
good citizens though no- 
mads 143 

Sea, does not disturb neigh- 
bours 2 257, in a storm 4 
983, safer than coast 5 
931 f. 

Seasons, governed by sun 
j 139. ff., act as waiters at 
life’s banquet 2 425, 433 

Selené, goddess, coursing of 
3 459 

Sema Myrines, divine name 
for Batieia 1 435, 463 

Semelé, mother of Dionysus, 
birth pangs piped 5 291 
and n. 2, mother of Hera- 
cles 411 

Semiramis, Assyrian queen, 
had luxurious palace 1 75, 
271, founded Babylon 2 13 
and n. 3, lustful 4 269 f., 
5 47 and.n. 6, leader of 
Asia 63 n. 4, a builder 65 

Serapis, god of oracles and 
dreams 3 183 and n. 8, 
epiphany of 211 and n. 1 

Seriphos, island near Athens, 
colonized by Athens 2 
421 

Servants, Discourse on 1 417- 
448 

Sesostris, legendary king of 

Egypt 2 289 


Seven Sages, their maxims — 


at Delphi 5 187 and_n, 1 
Sexual Relations, _pleasur- 
able 5 131 


Shadow, in simile of popular 


opinion 5 191 f. 
- 492 


Shaving, practised by Ro- 
mans 3 437 

Sheep, mingle peacefully 
with goats 4 145, resent 
bad masters 295, get wool 
matted 5 337 f. 

Shepherds, considerate to- 
ward sheep 1 11, suffer 
loss when neglectful of 
dogs 17, functions 123, 
contrasted with butchers 
189, garb 5 177, do not 
arouse distrust 181, 183 

Ship-captains, indulge crew 
and neglect passengers 
and ship 1 17, 131, order 
passengers to help 2 1927, 
jettison cargo 3 113 

Ships, lured to destruction 1 
305, in a storm 3 167, re- - 
quire concord on board 
351 f, 4 68, 101, 287, 
simile of 5 31, 49, 135, 
helpless without pilot 37 

Ship-wright, 4 289 

Shoe, simile of 4 119 

Shoemakers, not indispen- 
sable 5 143, 179 

Shooting Stars; evil omen to 
sailors and soldiers 2 81 

Sibyl, 2 191, 3 391, 418 

Sicily, represented at Isth- 
mian Games 1 405, coveted 
by Athens 2 203, a hill in 
Attica ibid., freed from 
Carthage by Corinth 4 21, 

_ Nicias in 5 208, enslaved 
Athenians 323 and n. 4 


Sicyon, city near Corinth, 


ruled by Cleisthenes.1 193 
and n. 1 


Sidon, city in Phoenicia 3 121 
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Siege-towers, 3 299 

Silver, genuineness of coins 
tested 5 113 and n. 4, in- 
ferior to gold 115, adorned 
palaces of Alcinotis and 
Menelaiis 305 

Simaristoi, turbulent faction 
at Alexander 3 241 

Simois, river in Troad 3 293 

Simon, name denoting ordin- 
ary man 5 235 and n. 2 

Simonides, poet from Ceos, 
composed epitaph for Co- 
rinthians slain at Salamis 
4 19, composed epitaph 
for Adeimantus 21 

Singers, _ compared with 
orators 2 241 

Singing, voluptuous kind 
decried by Alexander 1 85, 
_of Ares 87, of Muses ibid., 
Spartan 89, of Attic sym- 

osia 91 

Sinopé, Black Sea city, exiled 
Diogenes 1 169, 251, 377 

Sipylus, mountain in Lydia, 
ancestral home. of Aga- 


memnon and Menelatis 1 
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Sirens, song of 2.39, 3 217, 
307, 313, surpassed by 
Homer 4363 : 


Slavery and Freedom, Dis- 
' -eourses.on 2193-141, 143- _ 


173 


Slaves, purchase of 3 47, not: 


trusted: to make agree- 
ments 5 217 


Smithy, at Prusa 4 115 f., | 


Q57 


Smyrna, reputed ‘birthplace — . 
of Homer 1 355, quarrels Ls 





with Ephesus 3 383, cited 
as example 4 119, enriched 
by Emperor 121 £ 
Snakes, bite of 5 229 
Sr eseine betrays a catamite 
Snorting, a practice. attri- 
buted to Tarsians.3 273, 
301 ff. 5 395 n. 1 
Socrates, questioned: about 
Persian king 1 105,: en- 
counters Hippias of Elis’ 
115, had friends surviving. 
in time of Diogenes 377, 
professed ignorance 2 19, 
urged cultivation of philo- 
sophy 101 ff., rarely used 
name philosopher 115, 
“wisest of men” dbid., 4 
887, invited to Macedonia 
2 115, punished for obey- 
ing Apollo 3.281 f., victim 
of slander 4 31, defied the 
Thirty . 183, accused by. - 
Meletus ibid., composed 
hymn to Apollo and Arte- 
mis 185, reproved wicked- 
ness idid., received hearing 
in court 187, obeyed laws 
953, death. a disaster to 
Athens déid., put to death 
. by Athens 333, personality, 
family, and behaviour 375, 
left no writings 375 f., 387, 
understood by few 377, ad- 
mired by Dio 381, studied 
father’s calling 383, pupil 
of Homer, not Archelatis 
ibid., resembled. . Homer 
385. ff., effective in similes 
387 f£., used actual persons 
as types 389 f., purposeful 
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397 f.,. based virtue on 
reason 421 n. 2, repeated 
in Academy words spoken 
in Lyceum and vice versa 
427 and n. 1, dealt with 
men of all callings 461, 
condemnation 5 61, 113, 
wisdom 71, followed motto 
Know Thyself 117, 185, 
189, 191, sometimes at- 
tacked by Dio with coarse 
jests 375, son of Sophro- 
niscus and Phaenareté 411, 
Discourse on 4 371-377 

Socratics, appraised 2 225 ff., 
indispensable as training 
for orators ibid, 

Sodom, near a community of 
Essenes 5 379 

Soldiers, owe prompt obedi- 
-ence 2 197, 5 141, mer- 
cenaries arrogant and 
_ cowardly 285 

Soli, city in Cilicia, hostile to 
Tarsus 3 349 

- Solon, encounter with Croe- 
sus 1 439, 5 49, saying of 
2213 n. 1, philosopher in 
politics 293, cancelled debts 
of Athenians 3 74, visited 
Periander 4 7 f., fled from 
Peisistratus. ibid., had 
statue on Salamis 9 and 
n. 7, benefited Athens 299, 
did not envy Alcmaeon 
289, legislation 317 and 
n. 3, 321 

Sons, subject to fathers 2 161 

Sophists, scorned by Dio- 
genes 1 181, 183, attract 
simpletons 185, compared 
to eunuchs ibid. 187, 
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- 421, 


mercenary 231, misguided 
443, likened to peacocks 
29, 3 397 f., not all bad 
401, won fame and wealth 
but speeches lack sense 
4 373 

Sophocles, regarding wealth 
1 343 and n. 3, compared 
with Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides 4 349 ff., competed 
with both Aeschylus and 
Euripides 341, his Philo- 
ctetes compared with 
Aeschylus’ and Euripides’ 
351 f., praised by Aris- 
tophanes 353, his 4chilles’ 
Lovers 431, dealt with 
Nessus story in Trachiniae - 
451, criticized by some for 
treatment of Nessus story 
453, praised 5 95 

Sophroniscus, father of So- 
erates 5 411 

Soul, contrasted with body 
-1137,448 

Sown Men, mythical pro- 
genitors of ‘Theban ‘no- 
bility, bore mark of spear 
1179, 2 287 

Spako, woman who rescued 
Cyrus 5 67 and n. 7 

Sparta, had disastrous earth- 
quake 1 281 f., home of 
Menelaiis 339, Parthenians 
371 and n. 2, home of 
Tyndareiis 479, had ships 
493, its dogs 2 171, 
263, 267, founded Cythera 

courts Romans. 8 
109, scrupulous regarding 

' statues 129, rival of Athens 
383 f., caps 403, inspired _ 


Spartans, 





troops with Tyrtaeus’ songs 
431, object of Helot plots 
455, foiled by Corinth in 
attempt to play tyrant 4 
19, its king Agesilatis 41, 
sought primacy 73, 83, one 
of three foremost Greek 
cities 195, Persian Porch 
963, kings, ephors, and el- 
ders contrasted with com- 
mons 313, meagre living 
5 57, kings 157 

sang Tyrtaeus’ 
song's 1 69, 89, lost shields 
at Pylos 73, perhaps de- 
rived common mess from 
Homer 79, defeated at 
Leuctra 2 169, 295, forced 
to .cede Messenia : ibid., 
consulted Apollo about 
Arcadia 201, defeated at 
Tegea tbid., 247, appear- 
ance 287, advised by 
Apollo against fortifica- 
tion 295, owed hardships 
to Lycurgus 327, heroism 
at Thermopylae 3 23, 4 19, 
5 997 and n. 2, 339, fallen 
on evil days 3:161, made 
war to accompaniment. of 
pipe 231, cut away strings 
of harp 239, 327, con- 
trasted with Alexandrians 
944, valiant ?61,.. had 
trouble with Aristomenes 
393, foiled by coalition of 
Elis, Thebes, and Corinth 
419, owed ancient prestige 
to civic morals 201, 315, 5 


71, their reactions to pleas- '} 
ure and pain 129 f£, once | 
wore felt caps 179, lost |. 


_ Statesman, 


leadership to Themistocles 
199 f., cautious 219, pun- 
ished for murder of Persian 
heralds 257 and n. 1 
Spear-polishers, 5.273 | 
Sphinx, winged 1 241, en- 
dowed with speech ibid., 
riddle - 441,  - devoured 
Theban children 451, sent 
by Hera ibid., invented by 
poets and artists 3.199 
Spleen, diseases of 1 381 
Sporus, favourite of Nero 2 
279 and n. 1 
Squill, used for purification 
291 


Stadium, noisy 4 135 

Stageira, town near Olyn- 
thus, birthplace of Aris- 
totle, rebuilt with | per- 
mission. of Philip 1 101, 
4 255, uninhabited in Dio’ 
day 257 

Stags, come to close quarters 
when exhausted 2385 — 

Starlings, a plague to farmers 
591 


Stars, behave in . orderly 

fashion 4 143 
influential 
through eloquence 2913 f., 
proper training for 219 ff. . 


Statues, varieties. and pro- 


duction 2 49, materials and 
cost’. of chryselephantine 


55, abundant: at. Rhodes - 


3 13 f., 151, voted by 
Rhodes 15,.. Macedonian 
_ and Spartan molested: 47, 
- identified’ by inscription — 
53, 59, listed officially. at. 

- Rhodes ibid., desecrated: 
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87 f., 145, relabelled 93, 
some unlabelled 95 f., 
Heracles’ ibid., seized by 
Nero 151, honorary 
variety not of clay 155, 
repeatedly re-used 157. f., 
fraud in. dedication easily 
detected 159, Arion’s 4 7, 
Solon’s 9, Favorinus’ 11, 
made by Daedalus 11 f., 
equestrian 13, Pythagoras’ 
Perseus ibid., tyrants’ at 
Syracuse 21 f., sanctity 
27, Gorgias ibid., Phryné 
29, ruined by lapse of 
time 37, falsely labelled 
39, statues of Demetrius 
of _Phalerum destroyed 
ibid., Philip’s insulted ibid., 
mistreated by Mummius 
41, none of Agesilaiis abid., 
Euphranor’s Hephaestus 
ibid., of beaten gold 191, 
Roman statues of gods and 
generals resemble philo- 
sophers 5 181, Egyptian 
and Phoenician differ from 
Greek and Roman ibid, 
Stays, worn by effeminate 
Phoenician 3 121 
Stentor, Homeric hero, had 
throat of bronze 3 331 
Stesichorus, native of Himera, 
' punished by Helen 1 59, 
odes suitable for kings 67, 
imitated: Homer 71, 4 385, 
his Capture of Troy eredi- 
table 171, his palinode 477, 
5.319 n. 1 


Stheneboea, type of lustful 


_ woman 5 223 and n. 1. | 
Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, 
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_poasted superiority over 
father 5 59 and n, 7 

Stoiecs, define “ city ” 3 449, 
base virtue on reason 4 421 
n. 2 

Storks, migrate 1 267 

Stor y-tellers, ply their voca- 
tion in Hippodrome 2 255 

Straight-edge, compared with 
opinion 5 119 f. 

Streamers, tell direction of 
wind 5 217 

Stymphalus, district in. Ar- 
eadia, birds of 4 249 

Suidas, lexicographer, 
garding Dio 5 416 f. 

Suitors (of Penelopé), do not — 
eat fish 1 81 

Sun, function and behaviour 
1 139 ff, relations with 
other heavenly bodies. 4 
143 f. 

Sunium, cape of Attica 1 251 

Supposititious Children, 3 
157 

Surgery, practice of 2 129, 4 
315, 423 

Surveyors, see more clearly 
with one eye 3 319, 5 147, 
may associate with cour- 
tesans or flute-girls 159, 171 

Susa, capital of ancient 
Persia 1 189, 193, 215, 251, 
2 13, taken by Alexander 
331, golden plane-tree 4 
mae n. 3, park.5 311 and 


re- 


Sane sing 27,8 233, make 


music with wings 313 
Swellings, reduced by prick- 

ing or squeezing 4 425 
city of Magna 
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Graecia, destroyed 3 297, 
indolent 5 57 

Symposia, reveal character 
2 349 f., leaders 4 405, 
Discourse on 2 347-355 

Syncretism, in religion 3 17 

Synesius, Neoplatonist, pre- 
served Dio’s Hncomium on 
Hair 5 331-343, appraised 
Dio’s literary qualities 364- 
387, would label Dio’s 
compositions pre-exilic and 
post-exilic 375 

Syracuse, freed from tyrants 
by Corinth 4 21, colony of 
Corinth idid., broke up 

- bronze statues when short 
of funds ibid., rewarded 
Luecanian for speaking 
Dorie 23 f., under com- 
mand of Leptines and 
Philistus 5 195 

Syrians, luxurious 1 81, 
literature of 181, king of 
221, contrasted with Greeks 
3 167, in Alexandria 211, 
tyrant of 271, progressive 
4 957, fabrics of 5 305, de- 
spoiled by Medes 311 and 
n. 2, confused with. As- 
syrians ibid. 

Syrtis, district in Africa, de- 
scribed 1 239, 243 


Taenarum, promontory of: 


Peloponnese, landing place 

of Arion 4.7, had image of 
. Arion and dolphin ibid. — 
Taker-of-cities, title. applied 


to Demetrius 5 65 and n. 3 - 


Talaiis, father of Adrastus 4 
403 : 


“|” Thrace 2 187 £. 


Tantalus, related to Menelaiis 
177, punished 279, 4 403, 
S5Slandn 7 | 

Tarentum, city in Magna 
Graecia,. desolate 3297, 
prized Arion 4 5 

Tarsians, even Argives 3 975, 
311, addicted to “ snort- 
ing * 3.273, 301. ff, 5 395 
n, 1, called Cercopes 3 309, 
of mixed origin 311, honour 
Heracles, Perseus, Apollo, 
and Athena $15, have pyre 
in honour of Heracles 317, 
have grievance against cer- 
tain philosophers 339 

Tarsic Discourses, 3 273-333, | 
335-387 

Tarsus, founded by heroes 3» 
975 and n. 1, advantages 
289, capital of Cilicia ibid., 
founded by Heracles 317, 
women veiled and corrupt 
319 f., episode of charac- 
ter expert from 323 -f, 


befriended by Augustus _ 


343f., greatest city in Cilicia 
ibid., captured by Cassius 
345 and n.° 2, quarrels. - 
with neighbours 347 £381, 
Elders 351 and n. 2, fac- 
tional. strife 355 f., Youth 
and Elders 357, . linen~ 
workers. : 357. f.,. cost. of | 
citizenship 359, respects 
most trades ibid., relations © 
with Emperor 361, office- 
- holding 369 f., an example 
4-119, busied with con- _ 
- struction 261 f..-.. > abe 
“Tattooing, practised = in’ 


ms : S : 
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Thasos, Aegean island, fam- 
ous for wine 1 259, 5 95, 
113, neglected statue of 
Theagenes 3 101 f. 

Theagenes, Thasian athlete, 
tale of 3 101 f 

Theatre, in Euboea 1 299, a 
public meeting-place ibid., 
4 113 f., statues 1 309, 3 

Tegea, scene of Spartan de- 127, scene of gladiatorial 
feat 2 201, strength of shows ibid., the ‘ ear” 
ibid. of a people 175, in Alex- 

Teiresias, Theban seer, mis- andria 7bid., 225 f., shout- 
understood by Oedipus 1 ing in 4 135, place where 
439 f., advised Odysseus honours are conferred 5 
to roam 2 97 93 and n. 1 

Telamon, father of Ajax, won | Thebans, pre-eminent in flute- 
with discus at Isthmian playing 1 355, restored 
Games 4 15 f. Hermes’ statue because of 

Telemachus, son of Odysseus, laudatory inscription ibid., 
inhospitable 1 335, received cherish their myths 451, 
gifts from Helen and victorious at Leuctra 2 169, 
Menelaiis 339, parentage aided Messenians  ibid., 
2 147, set up axes for trial fallen on evil days 3 161, 
of bow 4 397 did not aid Heracles 4 251, 


Tavern-keepers, wear tunic 
belted high 5 177 

Taxes, collection disreput- 
able business 2 133, per- 
sonal taxes unusual at 
Rhodes 3 31 

Teachers, flog pupils 2 161, 
hold school in streets 255 

Teeth, resist fire 1 183 


Telephus, son of Augé and 


Heracles 2 153, reared by 
@ woman, not a hind ibid., 


helped by Epaminondas 
299, stupid 5 55 and n. 4, 
failed to overcome Alex- 
ander 65 


received deer from For- 
tune 5 67 and n. 6 
Tellus, Athenian, blessed in 
his children 5 49 f. 
Tenedos, island near Troad, 
makes fragile pottery 4171 
Teos, in Asia. Minor, cele- 
brated for variegated 
marble 5 307 ; 
Tethys, mother of Tyché in 
Hesiod 5 33 
Thamyris (Thamyras), pun- 
ished by Muses for arro- 
gance 2 107, 5 153 
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Thebé, town in Mysia, plun- 
dered by Achilles 1 69 

Thebes, boyhood home of 
Heracles 1 35, sacked by 
Alexander 71, founded by 
Amphion 453, 2253, 3 233, 
had statue of Alcaeus 97, 

together with Elis and 
Corinth foiled Sparta 4 19, 
exalted by Epaminondas 
177, under dictator 179, - 
made head of Boeotia by 
Epaminondas 221, held 
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Philip as hostage 299, 
flautist in 5 277 
Thebes in Egypt, 5 57 


Themis, a phase of Fortune 


5 51 

Themistius, late sophist, tes- 
tifies to Trajan’s regard 
for Dio ‘of the golden 
tongue ” 5 363 f. 

Themistocles, Athenian 
statesman, orator in the 
best sense 2 293, guiding 
spirit of Athens 329, exiled 
ibid., 5 199, promoted in- 
terests of Athens ibid. 

Theodorus, late rhetorician 
of Gadara, worth reading 
2293 £, 

Theognis, gnomic poet, 
quoted 1 7, linked with 
Phocylides 53 

Theophilus, ‘unidentified per- 
son, visited Alexandria but 
refrained. from speaking 
3 267 

Theopompus, historian, 
second to Thucydides 2 
291, style analysed 221 f. 

Theopompus, Spartan king, 
established ephorate 4 407 

Thermodon, river of Pontus, 
home of Amazon 1 481 

Thermopylae, battle of 1 559, 
involved 400 Corinthians 
and 300 Spartans 4 19, 
congress of 5 265 and 
nel 0 


“‘Thersites, agitator in Iliad 1 | 


65 and n. 1, jester 3 269, 
treated badly by Homer 


283, warning to upstarts . 


5 109 


Theseus, abducted Helen 1 
479, 2 389, 5 13 n. 3,-139, 
defeated by Dioscuri 1 479, 
mother captured  ébid., 
married Antiopé 481 and 
n. 2, comrade of Heracles 
and Peirithotis 501, aided 
by Thessalians and Boeo- 
tians 501 f., beautiful and 
brave 2 389, laboured for 
the sake of virtue 3 21, 
statues 97, victor at Isth- 
mian Games 4 17, united 
Attica 291, reign 5 13, son 
of Poseidon, caused death 
of Hippolytus 221 and 
n. 3, friendship with Pei- 
rithoiis proverbial | 237, 
saved by Ariadné 325 and 
n.3 

Thespiae, town in Boeotia, 
home of Phryné 4 29, had 
statue of Philip 41 

Thessaly, famed for horses 
and cavalry 1 161, 171, 
2 171, topography 251,” 
its assembly 385, allied 
with Theseus 501, desolate 
83 297, noted for witchcraft 
4 953 f., 485 n. 2, 6 105, 
visited by Nestor 4 421, 
failed. to overcome Alex- 
ander 5 65, sensuous 131 

Thetis, mother of Achilles, 
compared with Olympias 
1°61, warned Achilles in 
connexion with Patroclus 
523, brought armour. to 
Achilles 527, entreated 
Zeus 2 67, mother of 

_ Achilles 4 483, ‘‘ silver- 

-. footed * § 343 0. 
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Thief, term deserved by one 
who refrains from thieving 
through fear 5 147 

Thirty (The), 2 275, defied by 
Socrates 4 183 

‘Thrace, home of Orpheus 1 
31, subject to Persia 191, 


practised tattooing 2 137,. 


157, 3317 

Thracians, employed by 
Alexander 1 171, despised 
3 161, fought Macedonians 
299, subjugated by Hera- 
cles 4 249, ruled by Philip 
297. failed to overcome 
Alexander 5 65, include 

_ Getae 179 
Thrasylus, admired. by Ti- 
berius 5 365 

Thrasymachus, sophist, used 
as type by Socrates 4 389 

Thueydides, Athenian  his- 
torian, denied existence of 
Scirite company 1 557, 
first among. historians 2 
991, recorded his. own 
name in connexion with 
account of each winter and 
summer 4 365 f., funeral 
oration of Pericles 5 373 

Thucydides, Athenian poli- 
tician, opposed Pericles 2 
293 

Thunderbolt, title applied to 
son of Ptolemy Soter and 
also to Seleucus IIT 5 65 
and.n. 3 


Thurii, Athenian colony in ? 


Magna Graecia, desolate 
3 297 ; 


Thyestes, sorrows of 1 855, 


defiled wife of Atreus 451, 
800 | 


2149, ate his own children 
1 451, 5 95, 291 and n. 1, 
disloyal to Atrens 1 485, 
committed incest with Pe- 
lopia 5 95 

Tiberius, Roman Emperor 
4 271 and n. 1, admired 
Thrasylus 5 365 

Timandra, Corinthian he- 
taera, mistress of Alci- 
biades 5 47 and n. 7 

Timarchus, father of Chari- 
demus 2 401 


Timotheiis, Athenian general, - 


affronted Fortune 5 63 and 
n. 1 

Timotheiis, flute - player, 
played for Alexander 1 
3 f., 3 281, mistreated at 
Sparta 327 


Tissaphernes, Persian satrap, — 


treacherous toward Clear-~ 
chus & 293 

Titans, progenitors of man- 
kind 2 409, fought the 
gods zbid., not progenitors 
of mankind 421, founded 
Tarsus 3 275 

Tithonus, brother of Priam 
and father of Memnon 1483 

Tlepolemus, son of Heracles, 
statue 3.97 

Toil, more blessed than ease 
1 143, 159 

Tomyris, nomad queen, slew 
Cyrus 5 45 and n, 5 

Traders, 5 141,155 f. 

Tradesmen, punished for 

’ false measures 3 41 

Tragedy, typical heroes 2 


107, supposititious chil-_ 


dren 151, in Dio’s. day 
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mostly confined to ‘ an- 
cient’ plays with lyrics 
omitted 241, 4 497 and 
n. 2, not fayoured by Dio 
1 288, scorned current 
events ibid., recited by 
Nero 5 171 
Tragic Poets, seldom com- 
peted with plays on same 
theme 4 341, not free from 
inconsistencies 343 f., Dis- 
course on Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and Euripides 
336-353 
Trainers (athletic), 5 141 £ 
Traitors, denied burial 3 89 f. 
Trajan, addressed 1 21, 31 
and n. 1, 105, character 
described 105 f., devoted 
to reason 3 231 and n. 4, 
plans to visit Alexandria 
265, congratulated by 
Prusa 4 121 and n. 2, 
munificent 121 f., made 
- concessions to Prusa 209 f., 
benevolent toward Dio 
ibid., greatness foretold by 
Asiatic god 211 and n. 2, 
authorized improvements 
at Prusa 259 andin. 1, 279 
and n. 1, addressed by Dio 
417, 5 28, 25 n. 2, showed 
preference for Dio 365, 
417, correspondence with 


. -Pliny regarding Dio 416-. 


493, statue at Prusa 419 f., 
ealls Dio Coeceianus 423 
Triballians, Thracian. tribe, 

once served by Mace- 
donians 1.55 
Trierarch, commands trireme 


Tripod, of Pythian priestess 
5 187 


Trireme, commanded by 
trierarch 4 405 

Troad, not controlled by 
Achaeans 1 507, made 
subject to Mytilené 4 221 

Troilus, Trojan prince, slain 
in boyhood 1.505, 507, 515, 
2 289 wee: 

Trojan, Discourse 1 445-565, 
mares impregnated by 
North Wind 2 267 

Trojans, contrasted ~— with 
Achaeans by Homer 1 85, 
routed by Achilles’ voice 
87, 3 433, 4 349, repulsed 
from Achaean camp 1 517, 
looted Achaean camp 533, 
had no fleet ibid., aided 
by Memnon and Amazons 
ibid., connected with A-~ 
treidae by marriage and 
kinship with Pelops 539, 
licentious 3 257, disheart- 
ened. by Pandarus’ pertidy 
393, a Trojan builder'5 169, 
suffered for Helen’s sake 
819° ee 

Trousers, worn by many bar- 
barians 5179. 

Troy, capture 1 261, 531, 3 
957, 291, 5 67, activity of 
its rivers 1.505, became 
more prosperous after the - 
war. 551, 2.267, 3 251, its 


. initial advantages 291 f., 


walled by Poseidon and 


‘ -Apollo 293, its» disasters 


_ known. everywhere 295, 
throne offered. to Philo- 
_ ctetes 4 349, neighbouring ~ 
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cities would have been 
captured early 5 7 

Trust, Discourse on 5 193- 
205 

Trustees, varieties 5. 197, 
worries of 197 f. 

Tunic, when worn alone does 
not arouse suspicion 5 177, 
garb of sailors ibid, a 
variety of zbid., worn by 
tavern-keepers belted high 
ibid. 

Turban, worn by many bar- 
barians 5 179 

Tutors, disliked by boys 5 
185 

Tyché, child of Tethys and 
Oceanus, rarely personi- 
fied by later Greeks 5 33 

Tyndareiis, born in Sparta 
1 479, father of Helen, 
Clytemnestra, and Dios- 
curi ibid., did not join 
Trojan expedition 503, not 
older than Nestor and 
Phoenix ibid. king of 
Sparta 5 11, bound Helen’s 
suitors to lend aid 13 and 
net 

_ Typhon, monster of primitive 
world 1 35 

Typhoons, visit the universe 

409 

Tyranny, Discourse on King- 
ship and 5 23 ff. 

Tyrants, | contrasted with 
kings 1 123, friendless 157, 
sad plight of 273 ff.; licen- 
tious 2 261, Syrian tyrants 
visited Memphis 3 271, 
conduct. 4 269, jealous and 
suspicious 5 203 oe 


502 


Tyrians, removed to Carthage 
2 333 

Tyrtaeus, sung by Spartans 
1 69, 3 431, quoted 1 89 


Uleers, 3 147 

Universe, administration of 
1 23, an evil prison 2 409, 
beautiful house 423, con- 
stitution 449, ‘Shome of 
Zeus”? 453 £., invisible 
movement 459, consumed 
by fire 463 f., 467, pre- 
served by concord 4 143 

Uranus, early god, mutilated 
by Cronus 1 559 


Varenus Rufus, proconsul of 
Bithynia, benevolent to- 
ward Prusa 4 275 f. 

Vertigo, afflicts the body. 2 
AVI 

Vespasian, benefited from 
Dio’s speeches On Hing- 
ship 5 409, connexion 
with Dio 415 

Virtue, Discourses on 1 375- 
399, 5 137-147 


Walling, an index to char- 
acter 3 295 

Wall-builders, 5 273 

War, avoided by prepared- 
ness 1 17, stirs even meaner 
souls 3 169, announced by 

- raising standard 435, folly 
4 65, unheralded 67, for 
liberty 75, worse than any 
peace 133 


- Warfare, compared with ath- 


 letics 2 381, 387 
Wealth, Discourse on 5.303- 
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311, men of wealth desire 
attention of philosophers 
293 

Weather, unsettled at solstice 


Weddings, suitable days for 
1 325, preliminaries of 331 

Wet-nurses, derided 1 351 

Wind, direction indicated by 
streamers 5 217 

Wind-eggs, not impregnated 
by male seed 2 267 

Wine, from Thasos 5 95, 113, 
115, used in pursuit of 
popularity 97 

Wise Man, Discourse on. 2 
301-315 

Witches, Thessalian 4 253 f., 
435 and n. 2, 5 105 

Women, compared with men 
1 137 f., of low repute 3 
203, fight at close quarters 
4 433, delight to hear other 
women disparaged 5.15, 
limited in business deal- 
ings 217 f£. 

Wooden. Horse, 
within Hium 1 541 

Words, invented by Homer 
271 

Wrestlers, toy with weaker 
opponents 2 231, used in 
pursuit of popularity 5 97 

Wrestling, practised by Nero 
5.171 

Writers, 
Games 2.9 


brought 


Xanthus, divine name for} 
Scamander 1 435, 463, 3. 


Xenophon, Athenian writer, 


attend Olympic : 


Minos 1 91, 187, titles 21,. 


quoted 1 115, exiled be- 
cause of campaign with 
Cyrus 377, 5 61, satisfies 
needs of men in public 
life 2 225 #f., moved Dio 
to tears 297, has simple and 
artless style 5 365 

Xerxes, dug canal across 
Athos 1 119, bridged Hel- 
lespont ibid., had motley: 
army. 189,. exploits in 
Greece 559 f., led hosts of 
Asia against Greece 2.111, 
obeyed ship captain 129, 
ruined through greed 199 f., 
his army not brilliant 3 
957, 5 377 


Zaleucus, Locrian Jawgiver 
5 317 and n. 2 

Zeno, founder of Stoic school, 
inconsistent with profes- 
sions 4 249 f., wrote on 
Homeric poems 359,. con- 
sidered AZargites a youth- 
ful work of Homer 359 f,, 
explained Homer’s incon- 
sistencies 361, teacher ‘of 
Persaeus ibid., attacked by 
Dio with coarse jests 5 375 — 


‘Zetes, son. of Boreas, athletic 


1 391 
Zethus, son of Antiopé and 
Zeus, exposed 2 153 and — 
nm. 1, 155, eriticized brother. 
for devotion to music 5 205 
and n.1 os Es 
Zeus, fosters. good . kings, 
humbles bad 1 9, 25, 99 f.,- 
187, ideal king 21, 99, 177, 
4 367 f., relations with 


508 , 
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245, 7'7. f€., 4 103, father of 
Heracles 31, 245, father of 
men and gods 99, 177 f., 
punished Prometheus 263, 
god of family life 365, 
relations with Hera 459 f., 
3 471, 4 31, partial toward 
Ilium 1 509, 3 293, de- 
stroyed [lium idid.,  re- 
pact father of Sarpedon 

517, responsible for 
Hector’s ransom 525, muti- 
lated Cronus © 559, had 
altar at Troy 563, statue 
at Olympia 2 15 and n. 3, 
2% f., 55 f., protected by 
mist 39, attributes 77 ff, 
appointed Paris judge of 
beauty contest 265, praised 
421, statue at Rhodes 3 
117, turned animals into 
men at request of Calliopé 
235, made Ganymede cup- 
bearer 293 f., wisest and 


eldest lawgiver 451, his 
chariot hymned by Zoro- 
aster and Magi 457, had 
Nisaean horses 457 f., 
his heavenly horse 461, 
credited with statues of 
Poseidon and Philip 4 41, 
his temple at Olympia 419 
n. 1, compared with Aga- 
memnon 5 9, his weapon 
53 and n. 2, maligned by 
Alexander 63 and n. 7, his 
storage jars 69, statues at 
Rome wear only cloak 181, 
laws inviolable 321, hair 
praised by Homer 343 


Zeuxis, famous painter 2.51. 
Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, . 


conquered Babylon 5 67 
and n, 2 


Zoroaster, founder of Persian 


religion, had miraculous 
career 3.457, sang of Zeus’ 
chariot 7bid. 
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Frorus. E. S. Forster; and Cornerrus Nevos. J.C. Rolfe. 
(2nd Imp.) 
Fronxtinus: SrraTacemMs anp Aaurepucts. C. E. Bennett 

and M. B. McElwain. (2nd Imp.) 

Fronto: Corresponprence. C. R. Haines. 2 Vols. 

Getuius. J.C. Rolfe. 3 Vols. (Vols. I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Horace i oa anp Epoprs. C. E. Bennett. (18th mp. 

revised. ; 
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Horace: Satirus, Episrizs, Ars Portica. H.R. Fairclough. 
(8th Imp. revised.) 

Jerome: Senecr Lerrers. F. A. Wright. 

Juvenat ann Persrus. G, G. Ramsay. . (‘7th Imp.) 

Lavy. B. O. Foster, F. G. Moore, Evan T. Sage and A. C. 
Schlesinger. 13 Vols. Vols. I-XII. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., 
Vols, T1-V, VII, IX-XII 2nd Imp. revised.) 

Lucan. J.D. Duff. (Qnd Imp.) 

Lucretius. W.H.D. Rouse. (6th Imp. revised.) 

Martian. W.C.A. Ker. 2Vols. (Vol. 1 5th Jmp., Vol. II 
4th Imp. revised.) 

Minor Latin Ports: from Pusuriius Syrus to Rurinius 
Namatranus, including Grarrius, Canpurntus Srcunus,’ 
Nemesranus, Avianus, with ‘ Aetna,” “ Phoenix”’ and 
poaiaciaias J. Wight Duff and Arnold M. Duff. (2nd 

mp. 

Ovip: Tur Art or Love ann otner Poems. J.H. Mozley. 
(3rd Imp.) 

Ovrp: Fasti. Sir James G. Frazer. (2nd Imp.) © 

epee : nis anp Amores. Grant Showerman. (4th 

TD. 

Gun: Meramonrpuoses. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
9th Imp., Vol. IT 7th Imp.) 

Ovin: Tristia ayp Ex Ponto. A. L. Wheeler. (2nd Imp.) 

Perronius.. M.  Heseltine; Seneca: ApocoLocynrosis. 
W.H. D. Rouse. (‘Tth Imp. revised.) 

Prautus. Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Jmp., Vols. IT 
and IIT 4th Imp.) 

Pury: Lerrers.. Melmoth’s translation revised by 
W. M. L. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 5¢h Imp., Vol. I 
4th Imp.) 

Puy: Naruran History. H. Rackham and W.-H. S. 
Jones, 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I-III 2nd Jmp.) i 

Prorertius. H. E. Butler. (5th Imp.) 

Prupryriws. H.J. Thomson. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

Quinritran. H.E. Butler. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 


Remamws or Oxrp Lat. E. H. Warmington. 4 Vols. 


Vol. I (Ennius and Caecilius). Vol. II (Livius, Naevius, 

Pacuvius, Accius). Vol. III (Lucilius, Laws of the XII 

Tables). Vol. IV (Archaic Inseriptions). (Vol. IV 2nd 

Imp.) 0 Pe ht 
Sica J.C, Rolfe. (ra Imp. revised.) 
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Scrierorrs Histortazr Auecustar. D. Magie. 3 Vals, 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp. revised.) 
Sreyrca: Apocotocynrosis. Cf. Perronius. 
Sevyreca: Erisrutar Morares. R. M. Gummere. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. I 8rd Imp., Vols. II and III 2nd Imp. revised.) 
Seneca: Monat Essays. J. W. Basore. 3 Vols. (Vol. II 
8rd Imp. revised, Vol. III 2nd Imp. revised.) 
SeyrecA: Tracrpies. F, J. Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 8rd 
Imp., Vol. 11 Qnd Imp. revised.) 
seria Porms anp Lerrers. W.B. Anderson. 2 Vols. 
ol. I. 
Srurus Irarrcus. J. D. Duff. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 
- Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 
Sratrus. J.H. Mozley. 2 Vols. 
Surronius. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Jmp., Vol. IT 
6th Imp.) 
Tacitus: Diatroeus. Sir Wm. Peterson; and AgGricona 
.. anp Germanta, Maurice Hutton. (6th mp.) j 
Tactrus: Hisrorres anp Annats. C. H. Moore and J.. 
Jackson. 4 Vols. (Vols, I and II 2nd Imp.) . 
- Terence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 6th Imp., Vo 
II 5th Imp.) 
TertuLtiian: Apoxtoeta anp Ds Sprecracuus. T, R. Glover; 
Mryucrus Fenurx. G. H. Rendall. 
Varerius Fraccus. J. H. Mozley. (2nd Imp. revised.) 
Varro: De Lineua Latina. R, G. Kent. 2 Vols. (2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

Veuterus Parencutus anp Res Gerstaz Divi Aveusrt. 
F. W. Shipley. 
Viner. H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 17th Imp., Vol. 

II 13th Imp. revised.) 
Virrovius: Dre Arcuirecrura. FF. Granger. 2 Vols, 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 


GREEK AUTHORS 





Acuities Tatrus. S. Gaselee. (2nd Imp.) 

Aeyras Tacricus, AscLepropotus anp Owasanper. The 
Illinois Greek Club, (2nd Imp.) 

Azscuines. C.D. Adams. (2nd Imp.) 


a. 
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Axrscuytus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 5th Jinp., 
Vol. If 4th Imp.) 

Axcrporon, AELIAN anD Purnosrrarus: Lerrers. A, R. 
Benner and F. H. Fobes. 

Apoxzoporus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Apotiontus Ruoprus.. R. C. Seaton. (4th Imp.) 

uae are Faruers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. (1th 

_ Imp. 


_ Avrtan’s Roman Hisrory. Horace White. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 


3rd Imp., Vols. II, HI and IV 2nd Imp.) 
Ararus. Cf. CaLnimacuus. 
ArisrorpHanes. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. (Vols. 
I and II 5th Jmp., Vol. IIT 4th Imp.) Verse trans. 
AnistotLe: Art or Rurroric. J. H. Freese. (8rd Imp.) 
Anistotte: AtHentan Constirution, Eupremtan E:raics, 
Virtues anp Vices. H. Rackham. (2nd Imp.) 
serene Gryeration or Animats. <A, L. Peck. (2nd 
mp.) 
Anustonns Merapnysics. H. Tredennick, 2 Vols. (8rd - 
mp. 
ee, Mivor Works. W. 8S. Hett. “ On Colours,” 
‘““On Things Heard,” “ Physiognomics,”. “ On Plants,” 
** On Marvellous Things Heard,’’ *t Mechanical Problems,” 
““(n Indivisible Lines,” ‘“* Situations and Names of 
Winds,” ‘On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias,” 
Arrrotne: Nrcomacuean. Eruics. H. Rackham. (8th . 
Imp. revised.) 


- Anrstotte: Oxrconomica ann Macna’ Moratra. G. C; 


Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) (Srd Imp.) 
Axisrotre: On trum Heavens. (W. K. C. Guthrie. nd 
Imp.) 


_ Arrstotie: Ow tHe Sout, Parva Narurauia, On Brearu, 


W. S. Hett. (nd Imp. revised.) * 
ArtstottE: Orcanon. H. P. Cooke and H. Tredennick. . 
3 Vols. Vol. I.. (Qnd Imp.) hes 


‘Anistorre: Parts or Antmazs. A. L. Peck; Morron ann | 


‘Procression or AniMats. E. §. Forster, (2nd Imp.) 


AristorLe: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- . ; 


ford, 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 


Anisrorie: Poxrrics and Lonerxnus, W. Hamilton Fyfe; 
Demetrius on Sryce.. W. Rhys Roberts. (4th Imp. 


revised.) 
oe 
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_AnistotrE: Poxitics. H. Rackham. (3rd Imp.) 

ARIstoTLeE: Prostems, W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

AristotLe: RuetoricA aD Atexanprum. H. Rackham, 
(With Problems, Vol. II.) 

Arran: History or ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rev. E, 
Iliffe Robson. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Arurenazus: Derrpnosorpnisrar. C. B. Gulick.. 7 Vols. 
(Vols. I, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Sr. Basu: Luerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (Vols. I, II 
and IV 2nd Imp.) 

CaLtuimacnus AnD LycopHron. A. W. Mair; Anarus. 

R. Mair. 

sige or Arexanpria. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (nd 

mp.) 

Cotnutuus. Cf. Oprtan. 

Darunis and Cutor. Cf. Loneus. 

Demosruenrs I: Oxnynrutacs, Pururprics ann Muiyor 
Oratrons: I-XVII anp XX. J. H. Vince. 

Demostumnres II: Dr Corona ann Dr Fausa Lucarionn. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Demosturnres III: Merpras, Anprotion, ARISTOCRA'TES, 
Timocratrrs, Anisrocrrton. J. H. Vince. 

Demostrurenrs [V-VI: Privare Orartons anp ly Nuearram. 
A. T. Murray. (Vol. [IV 2nd Jmp.) 

Demosturnes VII: Funrran Sprecu, Erotic Essay, 

'Exorpra anp Letrrrers.. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dro Casstus: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 
I. and II 2nd Fmp.) 

Dro Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols land II. J. W. Cohoon, 
Vol. Ii. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. [IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. (Vols. I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Droporvus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-V. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. IX. Russel M. Geer. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Diocrewres Larrtivs. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th 
imp., Vol. IT 3rd Imp.) on 
Dronysrus or Haricarnassus: Roman Antrqurries, Spel- 
man’s translation. revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vol. IV 

Qnd Imp.) ; 

Errcrerus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Eunipipes. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. 1 7th Imp., Vols. 
II-IV 6th Imp.) Verse trans. : 
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Euszstus: Eccresrastican Hisrory, Kirsopp Lake and 
d : a L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Int. Vol. II 8rd 
mp. 
Gatun: On rur Narurat Facurries. A.J. Brock. (3rd Imp.) 
Tu Grerx Antnotocy. W. R. Paton, 5 Vols. (Vols, I 

and II 4th Imp., Vols. III and IV 3rd Imp.) 

Tur Greex Bucotic Porrs (Tueocrrrus, Bron, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Grex Execy anv lampus witn tur Anacrtontea. J. M, 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Grerk Matuematican Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(Qnd Imp.) 

Heropss. Cf. Tazopprasrus: CHaracrers. : 

Heroporus. A.D. Godley. 4 Vols, (Vols. I-III 4th Inp., 
Vol. IV 3rd Imp.) 

Hestop anp tHe Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

HiprocratTes ano rue Fragments or Heracrerrus. W.H.S. 
Jones and EK. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 37d Imp., 
Vols, TI-LV 2nd Imp.) 

Homer: Inran. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (6th Imp.) 

Homer: Opysszry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Isanus, E. S. Forster. (22d Imp.) 

TIsocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

Sr. Jouw Damascenr: Bartaam anp IToasapu. Rev. G, R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (Qnd Imp. revised.) 

Josrrpnus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
‘Vols. I-VII. (Vols. I, Vand VI 2nd Imp.) 

Jurran. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp. 
Vol. IL 3rd Imp.) : 

Loneus: Daprsnis anp Curor.,  Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Partuenius. 8. Gaselee. 
(8rd Imp.) ; 

Lucran. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols, I-V. (Vols. I and 

IL Qnd Imp., Vol. IIT 38rd Imp.) ee 

Lycornron. Cf. Canzimactus. 

Lyra Grarca, J, M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. 1 3rd Imp. 
Vol. II 2nd Ed. revised and enlarged, Vol. III 3rd Jmp. 
revised.) Shh TS 

Lyszas. W.R.M. Lamb. (2nd mp.) : 

Manerno. W.G. Waddell; Prozemy: Terrasrsios. F, E. 
Robbins. (2nd Imp.) fen oes wae 
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Marcus Aunexius. C. R. Haines. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Menanper. F.G. Allinson. (2nd imp. revised.) 

Minor Artic Orators. 2 Vols. Vol. I (Antiphon, Ando- 
cides). K. J. Maidment. 

' Nownos: Dionystaca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. 
III 2nd Imp.) 

Opvrran, Cornutruus, Trreuroporus. A. W. Mair. 

Parynt, Non-Lirerary Srrecrions. A. §S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. 2nd Imp.) Lrrerary Sevecrtons. 
Vol. I (Poetry). D. L. Page. (37rd. Imp.) 

Parruentus. Cf Loneus. 

Pausanias: Description or Greecr, W. H. S. Jones, 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. Land Ill 2nd Imp.) . 

Puro, 11 Vols. Vols, -V. F. H. Colson and Rey. G. H, 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-[X. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I, II, V, 
Vi and VII 2nd Lmp., Vol. 1V 3rd Imp. revised.) 

Puinostratus: THe Lire or Arontonius or Trana. F.C, 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

- Purtosrratus: Imacings; Caruistratus: Derscrrerions. 
A. Fairbanks. a 

Purtosrrarus AND Euyapius: Lrves or tue Sopursys. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Prypar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Prato: Cuarmrprs, ArcrsrapEs, Hirparcaus, Tux Lovers, 
Tueaces, Mixos anp Epryomis. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Craryius, Panmenrprs, Greater Hirrias, Lesser 
Hrerras. H. N. Fowler. (8rd Imp.) 

Prato: Euruypurno, Arotoey, Criro, Puarpo, Prarpruvs. 
H.N. Fowler. (9th Imp.) 

Prato: .Lacurs, Proracoras, Meno, Eursaypemus. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Praro: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

_ Prato: Lysis, Symposium, Goreias. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(4th Imp. revised.) aoe : 
Prato: Repunric. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., 

Vol. II. 3rd Imp.) ee te 

Prato: Sraresman, Puinerus... H. N. Fowler: Ion, 

W.R.M. Lamb. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Tuzanterus anv Soruist. H.N. Fowler. (8rd Imp.) 
Prato: Timazus, Crirtas, CriropHo, Mernexenus, Epr- 
stutar. Rev. R. G. Bury. (2nd Imp.) ae 
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Prurarcy : Moraria. 14 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol.X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. 
I, II and X 2nd Imp.) 

PuurarcH: Tur Parapet Lives. B, Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, IL and VII 8rd Jmp., Vols. II, IV, VI, VIII-XI 
Qnd Imp.) 

Potynius. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorius: Hisrory or rum Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Protemy: Trrranisios. Cf. Maneruo. 

Quriytus Smyrvanus. A. S. Way. (2nd Imp.) . Verse trans. 

Sextus Empraicus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and 
Il Qnd Imp.) 

Sorpnocirs. I}, Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 8t Zmp., Vol. II 5th 
imp.) Verse trans. 

Srrazo: Grocrapuy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I 
and VIIl-3rd Jmp., Vols. II, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 


. Turorpurastus: CHaracters. J. M, Edmonds; Hernronrs, 


ete. A.D. Knox. (2ad Jmp.) 

Turopurastus: Enaurray inro Puants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd imp.) 

Tuucypripes. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 8rd Jmp., Vols. 
II-LV 2nd Imp. revised.) 

TrypHioporus, Cf, Oppray. 

Xenopuon: Cyropaspia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
Qnd Imp., Vol. II 8rd Imp.) — - 

Xenornon: Henrenrca, Anapasis, Apotocy, AND. Symro-' 
sium. .C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I 
and If] 8rd Imp., Vol. II 4th Imp.) : 

Xexornon: Mrmorasizia anp Oxconomicus. HE, C. Mar- 
chant. (2nd Imp.) : 

Xenopnon: Scripta Minona. E.C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 





VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 





- GREEK AUTHORS - 


Anisrorte: De Munvo, ete. D, Furley and E. 8. Forster. - 
Anisrotre: Hisrory or Anrmars. A. L. Peck. . 
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Antstotrr: Mrrroronocica. H. D. P. Lee. 
Prorius. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


Sr. Augustine: Crry or Gop, 

[Cicero :| Ap Hrrennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Pro Srstio, In Vatinrum, Pro Carrio, Dr Pros 
yinciis ConsuLartsus, Pro Bano. J. H. Freese and R. 
Gardner. 

PHAEDRUS AND OTHER Fanuuists. B. E. Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 





LONDON CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD HARVARD UNIV. PRESS | 
: Cloth 15s. Cloth $2.50 , 
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